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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

Students of sociological theory are prone to fall into two 
contrasting types of error, either they accept speculative explana 
tions of social phenomena with credulity, or they dismiss all 
theorizing as unscientific escapes from the hard reality of labor- 
ious research Professor Sorokin s book is a sound antidote for 
both extremes 

By assembling quantitative data on social phenomena from an 
amazing variety of reputable sources, he confronts unfounded 
speculation with cold facts, and provides the student with tangible 
criteria for evaluating theory By exhibiting time and again the 
recurrence of type theories, he shows how necessary it is for the 
research student to take patns to inform himself about the works 
of other students before plunging into fact-gathering and then 
drawing inferences which he naively considers are original with 
himself In these two respects the present book is a substantial 
corrective for these most egregious forms of error often found 
in the works of contemporary social scientists 

The book is quite unique among works on social theory be 
cause of the enormous amount of factual and quantitative data 
assembled as the test of theories that various writers have ex 
pounded and which so often are content to rest their validity on 
distinctions of a purely verbal sort Professor Sorokin has no 
patience with what may be termed "substitute speech reactions ' 
If young students of sociology will read this book with care 
they will save themselves much wasted time in following theories 
that are mere “painful elaborations of the obvious ” and inci 
dentally discover how pure speculative theorizing leads unerringly 
to logical contradiction and fallacy 

Aside from the characteristics just mentioned this book is a 
contribution to the scientific literature of sociology in that it deals 
primarily with contemporary theories Earlier theoretical con 
cepttons are considered only as it becomes necessary to link up 
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the present with the past to preserve a balanced sense of historical 

perspective 

Serious students of the other social sciences, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history and political science, will find this work a useful 
addition to their libraries, and a demonstration of the values and 
limitations of contemporary sociological theories In this con- 
nection the work has real synthetic significance 

F Stuart Chapin 
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INTRODUCTION 


Object of the Book — This book deals with the sociological 
theories of the last sixty or seventy years Its objective is to 
survey the principal types of these theories and to find to what 
extent they are scientifically valid All other approaches to a 
study of the theories, such as, for instance, why a certain theory 
is set forth by a certain author, or why it has become popular, or 
what is the personality of an author, are intentionally excluded 
The reason is that the first task may be solved independently 
from the others Moreover, it is impossible to embrace in one 
book all the possible approaches to the study of sociological 
thought This book deals with the character and the validity 
of the theories, but does not deal with their authors So much 
for this point 

Reasons for Its Writing and Publication — In the 
opinion of the writer, the primary task of a scholar is to deal with 
facts rather than theories If, however, disregarding this, he 
vi rites a book about other books he does it because he has several 
reasons In the first place we do not have any single book which 
gives a concise survey of all the principal sociological theories of 
the period mentioned We have many an excellent monograph 
about a certain problem or a sociologist, but all such cover only 
a small part of the whole field 1 We have several valuable works 
in the history of sociological thought, 2 but they pay inadequate 
attention to the last period of sociology There are many valuable 
essays in the history of the sociology of a certain country for the 
last few decades, 3 but again, they cover only a part of the field 

1 They are indicated further 

• See the text of the book. 

•For America see Small, Albion Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
States, ’ American Journal of Sociology, May 1916 Barnes, H E, American 
Psychological Sociology The Sociological Review for 1922 1 924, 1925 Gillin 
John I", Presidential Address in Publications of the A mertean Sociological Society 
Vol XXI For England Baw.es H E English Sociology,' in Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, Veil XXI For Germany, VreRKANOT, A Die 
Uberwindung des Posftivismus in der deutschen Soziologie der Gegenwart 
Jahriuck fCr Soziologie Vol II Barth P Die Philosofiite der Gcschichte all 
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Finally, even such valuable works as P Barth’s Die Philosophie 
der Geschichte als Sostologte, or F Squillace’s Le dottrme social 
ogiche, or M Kovalevsky’s Contemporary Sociologists (in Rus 
sian), or H E Barnes’ The New History and the Social Studies, 
or papers of F H Hankins in H E Barnes’ The History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences, and of Charles A Ellwood 
in E C Hayes’ Recent Developments m Social Sciences, are 
either not translated into English, or are not up to date, or deal 
with the historical rather than the sociological aspect of the 
theories, or else they are too short to give a sufficient account of 
the principal schools m contemporary sociology The situation 
is such that the writer has found difficulty in obtaining any book 
suitable as a text for the graduate students in his course in Con 
temporary Sociological Theories Such a situation is the first 
excuse for the publication of the book 

In the second place, the field of sociology has grown to such 
an extent that, for a sociologist who is devoted to a study of a 
special sociological problem, it is extremely difficult to have an 
adequate knowledge of the whole field of the science Being 
absorbed in his special study, he does not have time to go through 
the hundreds of various sources where information about the 
theories is gnen Meanwhile, some approximate knowledge of 
the general situation in contemporary sociology is necessary for 
any sociologist Not knowing that a certain theory has been 
developed long ago, or that a certain problem has been carefully 
studied by many predecessors, a sociologist may easily devote 

Sozwlogie, Leipzig, 1923, VoL II, von Wiese, L , 1 German Sociology, ’ The 
Sociological Review, Vol XIX, No 1, Brinkmann, Carl, ‘ German Sociology, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol XXI For Italy, Michels, 
Robert, ‘ Elements zur Soziologie in I taken, ’ Kelner VierleljahrshefU fur 
Sozielogie, III Jahrgang, 4 Heft, translated and published in Revue International 
de Soctologie and in Suspihtvo, Vol III-IV For France, see DupRAT, G L , 
La psycho-sonologie en France, Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Sozielogie Vol XXX, Heft 1 and 2, Faucqunet, P , Durkheun Sociological 
School, ’ The Sociological Renew, Vol XIX No 1 For Russia Sorokin, P , 
* Die Russische Soziologie in Zwaaogsten Jahrhimdert,’ Jahrbuch fur Sonologie 
VoL II, translated and published m SuipUstso, Vol III-IV, and in an abbreviated 
form in Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol XXI, Hecker J , 
The Russian Sociology, N Y , 1915 For Czechoslovakia, BlAha, Arnost, Die 
zeitgenossische tschechische Soziologie,' Jahrbuch fur Sotiologte, Vol II These 
works are only representative samples of the studies of this type 
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his time and energy to the discovery of a new sociological Amer 
ica after it was discovered long ago Instead of a comfortable 
crossing of the scientific Atlantic m the short period of time 
necessary for the study of what has been done before, such a 
sociologist has to undergo all the hardships of Columbus to find, 
only after his time and energy are wasted, that his discovery has 
been made long ago, and that his hardships have been useless 
Such a finding is a t raged) for a scholar, and a waste of valuable 
ability for society and sociology As a rule, explorers do not 
receive anything for such “discoveries Meanwhile, if the energy 
and time had been given to the study of an unexplored part of 
the sociological field, sociology might have been enriched, and 
society would have received something from its scholar This 
consideration is not a mere possibility, but a real situation which 
has happened many times For thts reason the books which give 
a general survey of the whole field of a certain science are no,, 
entirely useless 

In the third place, sociology has not suffered during the period 
mentioned from a lack of various theories They have been pro- 
duced in a great abundance and have been appearing like mush- 
rooms after rain At the present moment the field of sociology 
is overcrowded by a multitude of various and contradictory 
systems Every novitiate who enters the field is likely to be lost 
in it, and what is more important, such a novitiate has the greatest 
difficulty in discriminating between what in all these theories 
is valid and what is false Therefore, one of the most urgent 
tasks of the contemporary sociologist is to separate what is really 
valid from that which is false or unproved in these theories 
Such a separation is likely to be as necessary as the setting forth 
of a new hypothesis Providing that it is done carefully, a 
critical analysis of the contemporary sociological theories may be 
of a real service to the science of sociology This task is at 
tempted in the book and is its primary purpose A lack of space 
has not permitted me to criticize the theories in detail, never 
theless the critical remarks are so developed as to suggest to a 
thoughtful reader the principal shortcomings of a theory or 
hypothesis Not adding other reasons, the above excuses may 
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be sufficient to explain why this book about other books has been 
written 

Plan of the Book and Distribution of the Materials — - 
The number of sociologists and sociological works for the period 
mentioned has become so great as to make impossible a substan 
tial analysts of the contributions of al! the individual sociologists 
in one volume If such an attempt is undertaken it is likely to 
result in a kind of a biographical dictionary with all its plusses 
and minuses Among its minuses js liable to be a lack of a logical 
and coherent perspective of the whole field This shortcoming is 
so serious as to make necessary some other method of survey 
which will be free from it As we are not concerned with the 
biographies of sociologists the best way seems to be this to 
segregate all the important sociological theories into several 
classes or schools, and to analyze not so much the works of 
individual sociologists as the fundamental principles of the 
schools Providing that in each school several of the most rep 
resentative individual theories are given, that all the principal 
works are mentioned, and that all its principal generalizations and 
propositions are described, such a plan appears to be more plau 
sible scientifically than any other one It is more economical than 
the chronological and biographical plan of a dictionary It is 
likely to give a more systematic and coherent knowledge of the 
field than a distribution of the materials on an incidental chrono 
logical basis, or on the data of the works of several individual 
sociologists picked up by a surveyor 
The above explains the logical construction of the book It 
is in detail as follows All the theories are divided into a few 
major schools each one being subdivided into its varieties, and 
each variety being represented by several of the most typical 
works At the beginning of each school, or its variety, a short 
paragraph about its predecessors is given to connect the present 
sociology wifh its past A dnaraiJrtmztfrrun xh *ine principles o't 
the school or theory is followed by a critical paragraph to show 
its fallacies or shortcomings This plan, to be sure, has its own 
disadvantages, but they seem to be not so great as those of any 
other method 
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The Classification of the Schools of Contemporary 
Sociology — The classification of the schools and their varieties 
m the book is as follows 

I Mechanistic School 
Social mechanics 
Social physics 
Social energetics 

Mathematical sociology of Pareto 
II Synthetic and Geographic School of Le Play 

III Geographical School 

IV Biological School 

Bio-organismic branch 

Racialist, Hereditanst and Selectionist branch 
Sociological Darwinism and Struggle for Existence 
theories 

V Bio Social School 

Demographic sociology 
VI Bio-Psychological School 
Instinctivists’ sociology 
VII Sociologistic School 

Neo-positivist branch 
Durkheim’s branch 
Gumplowicz’s branch 
Formal sociology 

Economic interpretation of history 
Fill Psychological School 
Behavionsts 
Instinctivists 

Introspectivists of various types 
IX Psycho Sociologistic School 

Various interpretations of soaal phenomena in terms 
of culture religion, law, public opinion, folkways 
and other ‘psycho social factors ’ 

Experimental studies ol a correlation between various 
psycho-social phenomena 

It goes without saying that this classification is quite conditional 
It has a significance only as far as it helps to distribute a vast 
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material into relatively few classes It may, however, be replaced 
by any other classification if it happens to serve an investigator’s 
purposes better In other words, the classification is to be re- 
garded as purely technical rather than something principal and 
dogmatic 

Some Additional Points — The impossibility of surveying 
separately all the numerous individual theories makes some sub- 
jectivism inevitable m the choice of which theories are to be taken 
as representative and which are to be merely mentioned It is 
probable that m spite of the writer’s desire to be impartial, some 
amount of subjectivism has slipped into the book Nevertheless, 
the writer hopes that the amount is not very great Probably 
almost all the competent sociologists would agree that the theories 
taken as representative for a certain school or its variety are really 
typical and have been set forth earlier than many other similar 
theories 

There is, however, one point which may meet with disagree- 
ment on the part of sociologists This point is that the writer 
has given relatively less attention to the textbook type of sociologi- 
cal works than to the monographic investigations, and to the 
speculative and philosophical ’ works rather than to the factual, 
quantitative, and special studies This has been done deliberately 
and the writer takes full responsibility for it The very nature 
of a textbook forces its author to fill it with commonplaces which 
are but a popularization of the results obtained by monographic 
studies There are a few exceptions, and they are noted in the 
book, but the rule remains and explains the writer’s standpoint 
As to the speculative systems of social philosophy, we must dis- 
criminate those * social philosophies ’ which have given a deep 
insight into the nature of social phenomena from those which 
have been a mere ‘ word polishing ” The speculations of the first 
type deserve the greatest attention, the speculations of the second 
type must be passed by 

£uinD.y , tbiy.e. ».«, va vesii tes. ■§ M2A. 'mtptrfaaK t vA 

factual and “inductive” studies To them, primarily, belongs 
the credit of a real promotion of sociology as a science They 
represent the onlj basis for deciding whether a certain philosophi 
cal generalization is valid or not Through such studies we are 
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giien relatively accurate sociological correlations and causal for- 
mulas, and m such studies mainly lies the hope of a further per 
fectmg of soaology as a science Hence the attention given to 
them throughout the book Their results are used to test the 
vaftdity of the general sociological theories Their conclusions 
are utilized for the demonstration of an inadequacy in a theory 
Their data are laid down to show the existence or non existence 
of a correlation in a certain field In addition, a special chapter 
is added where the principal studies of this type are surveyed 
It is certain that not all of the studies are mentioned, but prob 
ably no important type is omitted 

The next point to be mentioned is this The book deals ex- 
clusively with those sociological theories which face the facts, 
that is, which try to describe and analyze social phenomena as 
they are All the theories which try to preach what ought to be, 
in what way the social world should be changed, and what ought 
to be done for this purpose, are omitted The reason is that as 
far as such theories are busy not with what was, is, and will 
be, but with what ought to be, or ought not to be, they are out 
of science Although valuable from a practical standpoint, the> 
belong to a field beyond that of science 

Last, but not least, almost all the important sociological theories 
are criticized in this book The writer wants to stress the fact 
that his criticism of a theory does not mean at all that he does 
not appreciate it, or does not have respect for its author The 
opposite conclusion is true This should be borne in mind to 
understand the writer’s real attitude His criticism is due to the 
very nature of the science , — it appeared with criticism, has grown 
with criticism, and lives with criticism If we care to promote 
sociology as a science, a critical attitude must be displayed by all 
sociologists as regards any sociological theory, without any excep 
tion whatsoever Being grateful and reverent to all the builders 
of soaology, the best way in which we may be faithful to them 
is to separate what js true and what is faJs e }n the large mental 
heritage left by them Otherwise, instead of a scientific sociology 
we will have a pseudo saentific complimentary art, having noth- 
ing m common with a real saence. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MECHANISTIC SCHOOL 

In this school may be classified all sociological theories 
which interpret social phenomena in the terminology and concepts 
of physics, chemistry, and mechanics Its various branches ex- 
hibit some differences of detail, one branch gives preference to 
the interpretation modo geomeinco, another, mo do mechamco et 
physicOj still another, modo energettco, and, finally, another, modo 
mathematico These differences will be elaborated in some detail 
as we proceed, but they do not annul the general similarity that 
pervades all branches of this school, which for the sake of brevity 
may be designated m the following discussion as “The Mechants- 
tic School ” 


I PREDECESSORS 

The essential elements of the mechanistic interpretation of 
man’s nature, behavior, and social activities were set forth long 
ago Since the mechanistic school views all social phenomena as 
mere variations of physical phenomena, its essential characteristic 
is a monistic conception of the universe as a whole, including 
the universal application of all natural law, or unity of all its 
laws For this reason potentially all the monistic conceptions of 
the world, and especially the materialistic monism, contained one 
of the substantial elements of the mechanistic school As is well 
known, the monistic philosophies m their materialistic, as well as 
their idealistic varieties, are very old We find them in the re 
motest past Thales’ statement that “the essence of all things in 
the universe is water,” or Anaximenes’ theory that “the essence” 
is air, or the materialistic and atomistic monism of Empedocles, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Lucretius are represent- 
ative samples of that monistic interpretation of the universe in 
winch psychical and social phenomena were viewed as mere varia- 
tions of material phenomena , more than that, psychical and social 
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phenomena were interpreted in a strictly mechanistic way by 
these Greek philosophers, especially in the theories of materialistic 
atomism Similar theories existed also in ancient India and 
China. Another element of the mechanistic interpretation of 
social phenomena, that was known also to the past, is the appli- 
cation of mathematics to their interpretation and a belief m the 
universality of quantitative regularities, or laws, in the dynamics 
of social, as of all other, processes These elements were strongly 
emphasized by Pythagoras and his school, as well as by the atomis- 
tic philosophers mentioned above Further, both elements of 
the mechanistic sociology are found in the theories of the Epi- 
cureans and the Stoics Cicero stresses their presence in the 
theory of Epicurus 1 Seneca and certain other Stoics, with 
the r rather materialistic monism, regarded even time, virtue, and 
evil as “things,” and even as sensual or phj sical things 2 

Generally speaking, in the periods of conspicuous progress in 
the physical and mathematical sciences, their conclusions have 
been carried over into the field of social phenomena, and, as a 
result, have called forth a mechanistic interpretation m that field 
also This explains why ‘‘the mechanistic sociology” became a 
p dominant tvpe of interpretation for social phenomena in the sev- 
enteenth century This was the conspicuous century for creative 
work m physics, mechanics, and mathematics As Professor E 
Spektorsky rightly declares, it was not the centuries of the Renais- 
sance, nor even the eighteenth (which actually produced but little 
in these fields), but the seventeenth century which was the most 
productive epoch in the progress of physical and mathematical 
sciences 9 To support this statement it is enough to mention 

• "In phyncis pJunmum posuil,” says he about the teaching of Epicurus See 
Cicero, Dejlntbvs bonorum et malar um, Lib I chap VI, XIX, and passim 

• See SUncorum veterum fragmenta Collegit J ab Amim, Volumen lit, 
Lipsiae, 1903 pp 20 ff Seneca, Eptslola 117, ' placet nostril quod bonum est 
corpus esse," writes Seneca to his correspondents 

» See the excellent work of SrECTORSKY, E , The Problems 0} Social Physics in 
the Seventeenth Century Vol I, Warsaw, 1910, Vol II Kiev, 1917 m Russian 
Problems soaalnoy physih v XVII StoletH This work is probably the best for 
the study of social physics of the seventeenth century I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Spektorsky for kindly sending me the only copy of his work which he 
hunsetf could obtain The work is so valuable for the history of social political 
and ethical thought, that it ought to be translated to make it available for the 
foreign specialists 
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the names of Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Pascal, Huygens, Kepler, Francis Bacon, R Boyle, and Leeuwen- 
hoek, though many others might be added 

The extraordinary progress of physics, mechanics, and mathe- 
matics during this century called forth an extraordinary effort 
to interpret social phenomena, in the same way that mechanics 
had so successfully interpreted physical phenomena As a result 
we have “The Social Physics" of the seventeenth century, which, 
at least in its plan and aspirations, has not been surpassed by all 
the mechanistic theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
More than that, m their efforts to create a social mechanics the 
thinkers of the seventeenth century laid down those principles of 
psychology, of the social and political sciences, which at the pres- 
ent moment are regarded by many as something that has been 
quite recently discovered 4 The essential characteristics of the 
social physics of the seventeenth century may be summed up as 
follows First, in contrast with the preceding thinkers the social 
theorists of the seventeenth century ( Hobbes, Spinoza, Descartes, 
Weigel, Leibnitz, and others) abandoned anthropomorphism, tele- 
ologism, morahsm, and hierarchism in their study of man’s na- 
ture, mentality, behavior, and social phenomena Second, they 
began to study social and psychic phenomena as a physicist studies 
physical phenomena, rationally but objectively Man was re- 

' Such for instance is the behavioristic school in psychology Its aspiration 
to study man’s behavior and mentality without any reference to "inner psychical 
experience, ' that is, to study them as a land of mechanistic phenomena, is noth- 
mg but a modification of the mechanistic, and quantitative psychology of the 
seventeenth century (Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Malebranche, and others), 
which viewed man as an automaton, and tned to study the psychical processes 
*s physical ones, measuring and interpreting them in terms of physical mechanics 
See Spextorsky, Vol I, pp 81 ff , 339 ff , Vol II p 408 The same is true 
of their efforts to be objective in their methods, and to study social and psychical 
phenomena as specialists in physics study theirs and so be free from any ethical, 
religious, and other considerations It is true also of their efforts to measure 
everything in a strictly scientific way In sociology and social psychology recent 
theories of conation (L Ward) or theories of "instinctive’ interpretation of 
MCial and behavioristic facts, or such theories as Thomas s ' four wishes,” or 
Ratzenhofer's and A Small's sixfold interests” (declared by Small to be "the 
latest word of sociology"), or many other varieties of this type of “interpreta- 
tions, ’ all were formulated by Hobbes, Spinoza, Weigel, Malebranche, G Grotius, 
Descartes, Lebnit2, J Am Komensky, and others See Spektorsxy, t bid, 
Vo* II. pp 41 1-422, and passim The same must be said of Pareto's or Tarde'* 

monadologies ” 
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garded as a physical object — a kind of machine 5 or physical au- 
tomaton His life and action were regarded “as a regular func- 
tioning of the human machinery, his death, as a wreck of it ” 
“There was not admitted any vitahstic force ” Descartes and 
Hobbes compared death with the stopping of a watch mechanism 8 
The human soul is interpreted as a movement as regular as any 
motion studied in mechanics “Vita motus est perpetuus says 
Hobbes "Notre nature est dans le mouvement wrote Pascal 
“Human life is nothing but a circulation of blood and circulation 
of thoughts and desires,” explains Malebranche Where there is 
movement there is inertia, according to mechanics , and inertia is 
to be recognized also in human society and psychical move- 
ment It is manifested in a human being s tendency to preserve 
himself and to look after his own interests "Suutn esse conser- 
vare, suum sibi utile quaerere savs Spinoza This is a universal 
law of nature, and it is the law of human nature also Viewing 
the human soul in this mechanical way, the physicists of the 
seventeenth century tried to analyze it into its components, as a 
mechanism may be disassembled into its parts The correspond 
ing components of the human soul were found in a series of 
primary "tendencies,” or "conations” (self preservation, gravita- 
tion to or repulsion from other human beings, etc ) or “affec 
tions,” or "appetites ” Classifying them (six principal 
affections, according to Descartes, or three, according to Spinoza), 
they regarded a human being as an embodiment of these com 
ponents, and human activity as a result of these conations 
(gravitation or repulsion or relationship) Their mutual gravi 

4 ‘ ffomtnts corpus quatenus machinamenJum queddam machinamentum 
humam corpons, wrote Descartes ‘ L on pent fort bten comparer Us nerfs de la 
{ humaine ) machine aux tuyaux des machines de ces fontatnes , ses muscles el ses 
Unions aux autres divers engtns et ressorls De plus, la respiration cl autres 
teUes actions son t comme Us mouvements d une horlogc, ' and so on Renali 

Des Cartes Meditationes de pnma philosophia Meditatio sexta p 43 of the 
Amsterdam edit , 1685 his 1 Homme, ' in Oeuvres, Cousin, IV pp 347-348 
* Quul est cor nut elastrum quid nervt nisi chordae, artuuli nisi rolulae," 
wrote Hobbes, Leviathan, Introdnctio, OpeTa, III, 1 ‘ Le corps de l animal est 

une machine en mime temps hydraultque, pneumahque et pyrolohque une 
Espece d un Automate Naturel, qui surpasse tnfinsment Us Automates artifictels,' 
says Leibnitz See Sfektorsky, op ctt , passim 

* “The body of a living man differs from that of a dead man only as much as 
a watch or any other automaton when they are wound up differ from the same 
watch or automaton when they are broken ’ Descartes, Les passions de 
lame, ’ Art VI, Oeuvres, Cousin, IV, 41 Spektorsky, op cit , Vol II, p 410. 
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tation or repulsion results in a regularity of numan activity and 
of psychical processes which, being similar to the regularity of 
physical movement, could be interpreted by the principles of 
mechanics In this way they set forth “the mechanics of psy- 
chical processes” and of “human activity ” Thus a human soul 
was interpreted as “a kind of astronomical system” in which 
different processes go on with the same regularity as in an as- 
tronomical system interpreted by mechanics The “human 
individual was regarded as a kind of astronomical system of 
affections or other psychical elements bound together by mutual 
attraction or repulsion ” 1 

From this it was easy to pass to the construction of “a social 
mechanics" or of “a mechanistic interpretation of society " “So 
ciety was regarded as a new astronomical svstem whose elements 
were human beings, bound together b> mutual attraction or re- 
pulsion, like the atoms of physical substance ” Finally, the mutual 
relationship of societies and of states was viewed again as a new 
system of balanced oppositions whose elements themselves were 
human groups Thus we have gradually enlarging senes of gravi 
tations and repulsions (of man, society, groups of societies) 
which, according to Spinoza, did not constitute any specific realm 
in the kingdom of nature, but easily entered, as a part, into the 
mechanistic kingdom of the universe without a break in its mech 
amstic structure (Spektorsky, Vol II, p 422) The scheme of 
the social order may thus be seen to be in three parts, as follows 

1 The human being an astronomical system composed of the 
attraction and repulsion of conations , 

2 Society an astronomical svstem composed of the attraction 
and repulsion of individuals , and 

3 Mankind an astronomical system composed of the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of groups 

From the -above jt js dear that any -sipiernatuaiUsnv indetermin- 
ism, any freedom of the will, were expelled from the sociological 
theories of these social physicists They viewed all these phe- 
nomena as a result of the natural play of natural causes Their 
purpose was to study these phenomena as a system of relationship, 


SPEKTOg'KY, Vol. II, pp 411-432 
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to measure these relations and to give the results of such a study 
in the forms of the laws of social mechanics 
Hence, the mathematical method of their studies Of any 
science they demanded that it be a science of mathematical tvpe 
Generalem quondam esse debere sctentiam, eamdemqiu 
. Mathestm untversalem nomtnan ( Descartes) is the motto of 
their method “Without mathematics human beings would live 
as the animals and beasts,” Weigel declared “All truths are dis- 
covered only through measurement,” said Malebranche Hence 
their geometrical and mathematical method Hence their con 
ception that the truth is nothing but quantitatively described re- 
lationship Hence their attempts to create “Pantometnka ” 
“Psychometrika,” ' Ethicometnka,” "Sociometrika” , in brief, a 
universal quantitative science of relations applied to the study of 
all phenomena, including psychical, ethical, political, and social 
ones (See Spektorsky, Vol I, pp 328 ff ) "Mens, mensura, 
qutes, motus, positura, figura sunt cum materia cunctarum exordia 
rerum ” Such was their motto H Grotius interpreted the phe 
nomena of law 'strut Mathematici figuras a corportbus semotas 
considerant Leibnitz explained juridical relations in modo geo 
metnco, with charts and diagrams , Weigel and Puff endorff drew 
a series of circles of human actions ' ad analogiam systematis 
Copermcaei " ' In societate inter homines nihil fere agitur quod 
a numerontm et mensurae scientia non dependeat ” claimed Rich 
ard Cumberland 8 Politics was interpreted "per magnitudmem, 
figuram et motum " This is not all In order that these declara 
tions and aspirations be realised the attempt became necessary 
to build “social mechanics” factually And we see indeed some 
attempts to do this The conceptions of space, time, gravitation, 
inertia, and force or power are the fundamental principles by 
which physical mechanics succeeded in interpreting the motion 
of physical objects, beginning with that of atoms and ending 
with that of the planets, stars, and systems of the universe The 
social physicists of the seventeenth century tned to do the same 
as the physicists themselves In the first place they constructed 
the conception of a moral or soctal space in which social, and 
moral, and political movements go on It was a kind of space 
» See Cumberlmto, Ricbabd, Duqmntto phtlosophtca 6e legtbus naturae, 1671 
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analogous to physical space, and superposed upon it To the 
position of a material object in physical spaceSmere corresponded, 
in social space, the conception of status, as oiSea^ Ecbujia'- 
tion, freedom, religion, citizenship, and so on In tius"way they 
constructed a system of social coordinates which defined the 
position of man in this moral space as exactly as the system of 
geometrical coordinates defines the position of a material object 
in physical space 9 Physical mechanics explains the motions, also, 
of physical objects by the principles of inertia and gravitation 
Similarly, social mechanics regarded the social processes as a 
result of the gravitation and inertia of human beings or groups 
In physical mechanics any physical system is regarded as an equi 
librium In the same way, any society or group or state was 
regarded by the social physicists as a system of equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces A series of political institu 
tions was interpreted as a system of counter balances The social 
and political organization of a society, and the phenomena of 
power and authority were interpreted as resultants of the pres 
sures of "social atoms" (individuals) and "social molecules ’ 
(groups) In this way these social theorists created “social 
statics” or a theory of social equilibrium, analogous to “statics” 
in physical mechanics 

They also laid down the elements of social dynamics In me- 
chanics motion or change is a function of space and time Time 
also plays its role m the social mechanics of the seventeenth cen 
tury, for these thinkers conceived the idea, not only of a status 
in moral space, but in moral time as well This led them to 
constructions m respectu ad durationem and even to the theory 
of a specific status quandicatiznis with a specific "moral time ” 
Historical and social events were viewed as motions or move 
rnents and time as a coefficient of motion "Tempos nihil ahud 
est quant magnitude motus,” wrote Leibnitz Any process came 
to be understood as a kind of mechanically moving object "Time 
was depicted by a geometrical line , historical processes began to 
be illustrated by various curves, and an individual s life history, 
by a curve as of a falling body Straight lines, parabolas, and 
spiral curves began to be used to describe these processes ” In 

* Compare Sorokiv, P , Soctoi ifofohly, Chap I 
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brief, the physicists were the real initiators ra the social, as well 
as in many other fields of science 10 From the above it follows 
that the plan of social mechanics outlined by the thinkers of the 
seventeenth century was grand and magnificent indeed 11 If they 
did not succeed in realizing it more or less satisfactorily, it was 
not the fault of lack of effort, but that of the complexity of the 
problems studied In spite of many failures and childish state- 
ments, their effort to create a social physics yielded as a by- 
product a series of valuable contributions to the social and 
psychological sciences, contributions which at the present moment 
are being rediscovered as something quite new and unknown to 
the past 

Furthermore, the mechanistic interpretation of social phe- 
nomena now in vogue is nothing but a repetition, with slight 
modifications of the principles laid down by the great thinkers 
of the seventeenth century, often, however, without any reference 
to their names or works It is true that some of the methods and 
conclusions of these earlier thinkers have been further developed 
in the biological psychological, statistical, and sociological works 
of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries This 
has been the case with W Petty’s seventeenth century study of 

“ See SrerrossKV, Vol I, passim, and pp 328-554, Vol II, passim, and pp 
450-628 

u Especially interesting and imposing was the PanUmtinka of a forgotten 
thinker, Ed hard Weigel He perhaps more consistently than any other tried to 
create the universal quantitative science, "if at he sis unnersae On this problem 

We gel worked for a long time and with^reat persistence Its importance grew 
in his opinion, as his efforts continued He tned to solve the problem m various 
ways Finally he was broken under its burden He became almost a maniac 
and began to see everywhere only figures, figures and figures According to his 
conception the universal mathematics or Pantometnka, was to be a specific 
science of quantity, as opposed to quality It ought to be because without 
quantitative knowledge there is no real knowledge applied, he contended, to any 
field of phenomena Any causal relation indeed any relationship whatsoever, 
may be measured Real scientific determinism is a quantitative determinism 
In this way all objects are resolved into quantity The quantities studied in 
Pant/metnka were to be three kinds physical, moral, and terminological Under 
moral quantities Weigel subsumed economic value, social dignity, prestige, 
power, social achievements, services, crimes and so on All of these phenomena 
jpere to he meowed .Real moral philosophers or ,iunsconsults were to be 
mathematicians These ideas he tned to develop in detail m a senes of works 
Idea Ifatkeseos Utiiversynopsts, etc 1669 Uniter st Corporis pansaphut Prod- 
romus de gradibvs humanae copitltonis, etc, Jenae 1 672 Corporis Pansophtct 
Poniologia etc About Weigel, see Spektorsky, VoL 1 , pp 488 563 
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social and moral phenomena, 12 and with that century’s determin- 
istic and objective study of such phenomena irrespective of any 
religious or moral evaluation Such later development was ear- 
ned forward in ethics and psychology bv Jeremy Bentham's 
“moral arithmetic," by Herbart’s studies in "mechanistic psychol- 
ogy,” and by others in the field of statistics But the same cannot 
be said for the “social mechanics” of the seventeenth century, in 
the narrower sense of that term Almost all attempts in that 
field which were made in the eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries were but variations of the social physics of the 
seventeenth century 

Along the lines of social physics of the seventeenth century 
George Berkeley (1685 1753) constructed his theory of moral 
attraction and social stability 13 According to his “social phy sics," 
physical gravitation has its analogue The centrifugal forces are 
manifest in the form of egoism, which drives persons apart, 
while the social instincts correspond to the centripetal forces, 
because they draw persons together Society is stable when the 
centripetal forces are greater than the centrifugal The role of 
physical mass in social mechanics is played by the population , the 
role of phy steal distance, by the homogeneity or heterogeneity of 
individuals 14 In brief, Berkeley’s theory of moral attraction is a 
mere variation of the theories of the seventeenth century 

The same must be said of the majority of the mechanistic 
theories in sociology of the eighteenth 15 and of the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries Some of the Encyclopedists may be 
included here Saint Simon’s attempts to interpret social phe- 
nomena in the light of Newton’s law of gravitation and system 
of mechanics did not add anything essentially new to the social 
physics of the seventeenth century Later on F M Ch Fourier, 
among his many theories, made a sketch of the mechanistic inter- 

u Petty, W , Several Essays in Political Arithmetics, 1699 
“ See Berkeley, G , The Principles of Moral Attraction, Works, Fraser edition, 
Voh IV 

“ Compare E Bogardus' conception of “social distance, ’ and F H Giddings’ 
theory of the social rOte of the consciousness of lend * 
u See, for instance. Lord Kame, Sketches of the History of Man 4 vols , 1788 
Dunbar, James, £isay on the History of Mankind in Rude and Cultivated Ages, 
1780 mde Huth, H , Sosiale vnd indtndualisltscht Auffassung tm IS Jahrhvn- 
dert, 1907 
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pretation of history but like manv of his other theories it was 
not s) stematicallj developed and was set forth in a somewhat 
erratic and extravagant form Finallj Auguste Comte and A 
Quetelet both show the influence of the se\enteenth century s 
social ph) sics espeaalh in the terminology which they ernploj 
Social statics and social dynamics are the principal parts of 
sociology according to Comte while Quetelet e\en uses the term 
social ph) sics as the title of his work It should be distinctly 
stated how e\ er that this use of an earlier terminology is mis 
leading for their interpretations of social phenomena were far 
from being the mechanistic interpretation of the sev enteenth cen 
fury Since the second half of the nineteenth century this has 
begun to show decided symptoms of rev i\ al Since that time 

there ha\e appeared several works wh ch though pretending to 
be a new interpretation of social phenomena hare as a matter 
of fact mo\ed along the general plan of soaal phjsics m the 
seventeenth centurv Let us now turn to a survey and analysis 
of these recent recapitulations and developments Modem repre 
sentatives of this school of soaologj are H C Care) Voronoff 
E ^olvay L Wmiarsk) A P ) Barcelo Haret \\ Ostwald 
W Bechtereff Edgeworth F Carb A Bentle> T N Carver 
Alfred J Lotka and finally V Pareto not to mention other 
names 15 Their works may be divided into f our or five principal 
branches the branch of soaal physics (Carev ) of social median 

“ Of other works in which the authors claim to interpret social phenomena 
according to the laws of physics and mechanics but actually fail tq do so may 
be mentioned the following Plant a, J C the TV isrrru haft des Staates oder die 
Leh e vom Lebensorgantsmus Chur 1832 Zachaeia K. S I ten g Bucher mm 
Stoate 7 vols- 1839-43 Misitt* Prtnc pes soctologupies 1880 De Marini 
Stslema d> Socudogta Torino 1901 Fisks, J Dull nej 0} Cosmtc Philosophy 
Lond- 1874 Bacehot W Physics and Polities N Y 1884. Simmel and the 
formal school m sociology use extensively geometrical analogies and forms but 
trait is purely incidental to their theories therefore they have only the re- 
motest relat on to the mechanist c mterpretat on of social phenomena. (See 
"The Formal School in this book.) Somewhat more mechanist c or energetist c 
to some extent are the mterpretat ons of economic and juridical phenomena 
given by Helv G the Leh e rew der Energy pp 72 g Leipzig 1887 and by 
Bon A- Du B tltansckauung der Ju tspruden pp 108 ff A comparat ely 
good (though a li t e elementary and out of date) charaetenzat on of the mechan 
istic school is g enrnF Squiilace s Le dett tne soctologtche Roma, 1902 Chap I 
and Petre Tnsca s P olegomenes i une Metantque Soctale \ ol II Pans, Alcan 
1922 in G Solomon s introduction to Bousquet s Grundnss der Saztologu 
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ics (Barcelo, Haret, Lotka) , the social energetics (E Solvay, W 
Bechtereff, W Ostwald, T N Carver, L Wmiarsky) , and 
finally of mathematico functional “pure sociology" (Pareto, 
Carli) 


2 CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PHYSICS 

H C Carey’s Principles of Social Science 17 is one of the most 
conspicuous attempts in the second half of the nineteenth century 
at a physical interpretation of social phenomena At the very 
beginning of the first \olume of the Principles we find his em 
phatic declaration that “the laws which govern matter m all its 
forms, whether that of coal, clay, iron, pebble stones, trees, oxen, 
horses, or men” are the same 18 Hence, the mechanistic monism 
nhich permeates his sociological and economic theories In 
harmony with Carey s general “mechanistic’’ attitude are his 
theories that “man is the molecule of society’ , 18 that association 
is only a variety of “the great law of molecular gravitation’, 2 ® 
that “man tends of necessity to gravitate towards his fellow 
man,’ “that gravitation is here (m human societies), as every- 
where else m the material world, in the direct ratio of the mass 
(of cities), and in the inverse ratio of the distance ', 21 centrah 
zation and decentralization of a State and of a population m the 
cities is nothing but a variety of centripetal and centrifugal forces 
working according to the laws of physical mechanics 22 As in 
physics the greater the difference of the temperature of two bodies 
the more intense is the process of the transmitting heat m the 
form of motion from one body to another, in a similar wav, the 

17 H C Carey was bom in 1793 and died in JB79 The first volume oi his 
Principles was published in 1858 (Philadelphia Lippincott Co ), earlier than 
H Spencers First Principles (1862) Principles of Biology (1864), Principles of 
Sociology (1876) or Principles of Ethics (1879) 

11 Principles Vol I 1858 p 62 compare his The Unity of Law, Chap IV, and 
pp 127 ff Philadelphia 1872 
11 Principles Vol I, p 41 
10 Ibid , p 42 
" Itnd . PP 42-43 

” By the way, Carey was also one of the earliest representatives of the sociolo- 
gistic school (See the chapter about this school ) Like August Comte and the 
sociologistic school he contends that psychology is to be based on sociology and 
psychological phenomena are to be explained through social conditions, but cot 
contrariwise See Principles Vol I Chap IT 
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greater the differences between individuals or groups the greater 
is the power of association and commerce between them 
Among purely agricultural communities association scarcely exists , 
whereas it is found m a high degree where the fanner, the lawyer, 
the merchant the carpenter the weaver, etc , are seen constituting 
portions of the community 2 * 

Progress for Carey is a motion “Motion comes with heat, 
and heat results from association ” 24 

Here are other samples of Carey’s mechanistic interpretation of 
social and economic phenomena 
From the indestructibility of matter as the physical premise, it 
obviously follows that what we term production and consumption 
are mere transformation of substance Whether fossil coal is con 
verted into heat, smoke, and ashes , corn into hogs' flesh , corn pork, 
turnips, and mutton into human muscle and brain, the uniform 
phenomenon is alteration of matter in its quality merely, without 
increase or diminution of its quantity In every transition of matter 
from one condition to another force is employed, or, as we say, con 
sumed, and force is also evolved or produced Economic value 
is nothing but a kind of inertia , utility an equivalent of mechanical 
momentum 

Consumption of a product is “nothing else than its passage from 
a state of inertness to one of activity ” 25 Commerce is "a change 
of matter in place” , "production, mechanical and chemical 
changes in the form of matter ” 28 

Such interpretations of social and economic phenomena in- 
volving comparisons of these phenomena with physical ones, and 
especially of man with various mechanisms go on throughout all 
Carey’s works While the so called orgamsmic school in so- 
ciology drew analogies between social and organic phenomena, 
the mechanistic school compares social processes with physical 
mechanisms In this respect Carey’s works are representative 

njM , p- 199 In this theory Carey much earlier than Si mm el or Durkheim 
indicated the solidanstic or cohesive idle of the social division of labor and, in 
a developed form, laid down the central idea of Durkheun s work. And yet, hi* 
name is not mentioned among the predecessors of S im mel and Durkheim. 

» The Unity of Law pp 127 ff 
* See Principles. Vols I II lit Oojsi** 
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of the latter and the above gives a general idea of his method 
of interpreting social and economic facts Carey s own summary 
of his principles of social science is dear and comprehensive It 
is given at the end of the third volume of hts Principles and m 
abbreviated form it runs as follows 27 

Fundamental Physical Laws Corresponding Social Farms of 
these Laws 

The simple laws which govern matter in all its forms and which 
are common to physical and social science may be briefly stated thus 

1 All partides of mattei i Man becomes subjected to 

gravitate towards each other the the great law of molecular gram 
attraction being in direct ratio of tation in the direct ratio of the 
the mass and the inverse one of mass and in the inverse one of 
the distance the distance [ Phenomena of as 

sociation and concentration of the 
population ) 

2 All matter is subjected to 2 Local centres attract man m 
the action of the centripetal and one direction while great cities 
the centrifugal forces the one centres of the world attract him 
tending to the production of local in the other 

centres of action the other to the 
destruction of such centres and 
the production of a great central 
mass obedient to but a single law 

3 The more perfect the bal 3 The more perfect the bal 

ance of these opposing forces the ance of these opposing forces 
more uniform and steady is the the greater is the tendency to 
movement of the various bodies wards the development of local 
and the more harmonious the individualities and towards the 
action of the system in which extension of association through 
the) are embraced out the interior of communities 

with constant increase of the 
power of production in the value 
and freedom of man in the 
growth of capital in the equity 
of distribution and in the tend 
ency towards harmony and peace 

" P* nttplti \ ol HI pp 466-468 Philadelphia 1867 For the salce of clear 
ness I put h s phj s cal and social laws n two parallel columns 
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4 The more intense the action 4 The greater is that motion 
of those forces, the more rapid is and force, the more does man be- 
the motion, and the greater the come subjected to the law of 
power gravitation (association). 

Heat is a cause of motion and The more intense becomes the 
force, motion being, in its turn, a heat, the more rapid is the socie- 

cause of heat and force tary motion, and greater the 

The more heat and motion pro- force exerted, 

duced, the greater is the tendency Individuality is developed m 
towards acceleration in the mo- the ratio of the diversity of the 
tion and the force . towards modes of employment, and con- 
decomposition of masses, and in- sequently diversity in the demand 
dividuahzation of the particles, that is made for the production 
of which they are composed of human power. 

The greater the tendency The greater the diversity, the 
towards individualization, the greater is man’s power to control 
more instant are the combina- and direct the great forces of 

tions, and the greater the force nature, the larger the number of 

obtained persons who can draw support 

The more rapid the motion, from any given space, and the 
the greater the tendency of mat- more perfect the development of 
ter to rise in the scale of form the latent powers of both earth 
[from inorganic to organic and man 
world, and finally to man] 

Such are the essential physical laws and their social manifesta- 
tion The above is sufficient to characterize the essentials of 
Carey’s social physics and its similarity to the principles of the 
social physics of the seventeenth century 

3 CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MECHANICS 

Probably the most typical samples of a transfer and direct 
application of the laws of physical mechanics to an interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena are the works of Voronoff, Haret, 
Alfred Lotka and Antonio Portuondo y Barcelo 28 All these 

’* VosotiOFF, Foundations of Sociology, Ross , 1909 Haret, Micanique soctale, 
1910 Barcelo, A Essats de micantquc soctale. Pans, 1925 previously part of it 
was published m Revue Intern de Soctdogte, 1915 LStka, Alfred J , Elements 
of Physual Biology, Baltimore, 1925 Considerably different is the position of 
R de la Grass ene who tned to create a Cosmic Sociology. In his theory of 
universal interaction and its varieties there is very little from mechanics See 
PB la Grasserie, R , De la cosmosoctologte, Paris, Giard and BnSre 
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authors start their discussion with an indicatiol^that^he -body, 
of human individuals, with all its organs and mawri^I elemerfts,< 
composes a system which is subjected to the lavs of physical 
mechanics,” like any other material system, and that, “in spite 
of man’s desire to escape from the law of gravitation and from 
all other laws of mechanics, he cannot do it ’ (Barcelo) “The 
laws of the chemical dynamics of a structural system will 
be precisely those laws which govern the evolution of a sys- 
tem comprising living organisms ” 29 From such rather obvious 
premises these writers infer that “if the principles and the laws 
of social mechanics are applicable to all forms of force, they 
evidently are also applicable to man and to those psychical forces 
that are styled social ” Having indicated these reasons, these 
writers proceed in a true mechanistic fashion to transfer the con- 
ceptions and terminology of mechanics into the field of social 
phenomena and to give us such mechanistic interpretations as the 
following According to Voronoff, association and cooperation 
are “addition and multiplication of forces ’ , war and social 
struggle, “subtraction of forces”, social organization, “an equi 
librium of forces”, degeneration and decaj "disintegration of 
forces ’ law and judicial phenomena, “co relation of forces,” 
and so on 30 

Similar though somewhat more complex are the mechanistic 
interpretations of Haret and Barcelo In their works the trans 
lation of the non mechanistic language of social science into 
that of mechanics goes on in the following way The individual 
is transformed into a material point, and his social environment 
into “a field of forces” (champ de force) As soon as this is 
done, there is no difficulty in applying the formulas of mechanics 
to social phenomena , all that is necessary is to copy these for- 
mulas, inserting the word individual instead of material point, 
and the term social group instead of a physical system or a field 
of forces Proceeding m this way, both writers give us a series 
of- f/ttmiila&'if. sarcahmArJiaams, hfca.'ba. fidliywnig “ Jen -nan-east 
of kinetic energy of an indiudual is equivalent to a decrease of 
his potential energy” “The total energy of an individual m 
his field of forces remains constant throughout all its modifica- 

** L 5 tka, op at , p 16 

w See V obOncut, Osnoea ntjtt soztologit, festtm. 
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tions ” * l "The total energy of a social group in regard to its 
action ( quant d une action) at a moment of time (Ti) is equn- 
alent to that total energy of the group which it had at an initial 
moment (To) plus the total amount of work which during this 
period of time (Ti-To) has been done by all forces exterior to 
the group which have influenced individuals or elements of the 
group,” and so on 82 To complete the identity of social with 
physical mechanics these thinkers, especially Barcelo, supply a 
considerable number of mathematical formulas both simple and 
complex which they have extracted from the subject matter of 
mechanics Such are the essential traits of this type of the 
mechanistic school in sociology 33 

4 CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL ENERGETICS 
Different varieties of this branch of mechanistic theory are 
represented by the works of E Solvay, the founder of the Solvay 
Institute m Belgium , by those of W Ostwald, great chemist and 
theorizer of energetics , in the Collective Reflexology of a prom 
inent Russian psychologist, W Bechtereff (1857- ), and in The 
Economy of Human Energy by a distinguished American econ 
omist, T N Carver (1865- ) Let us briefly glance at the 
framework of their energetistic interpretations 

The feast serious and the least valuable of these works is 
Bechtereff s Collective Reflexology s * Although Bechtereff has 
published several earlier investigations of recognized value the 
second part of this book is of questionable scientific worth The 
explanation is probably to be found in the abnormal conditions 
of the Russian Revolution under which this work was produced 
Having declared that “the laws of super-organic, that is, of social, 
phenomena are the same as the laws of inorganic and organic 
phenomena,’ into his interpretation of social phenomena he simply 

“ *L enertte total de 1 1 ndtmdu dans son champ sc conserve constant* 4 trovers 
l vttles set modtjieattens 

“ See Haret op cu , Preface and passim Babcej-o op ett , passim 
** Much more elaborate are the formulas of Ldtka Several chapters of his 
book are really valuable and contribute something beyond a mere transfer of the 
formulas of mechanics into the social held 
"Bechtereff W KolUktumoija Reflexohgia, Russ, Petrograd, 1921, Part 
II, pp 221-420 
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imports all the laws of physics, mechanics, chemistry, and biology 
that he can find We have a total of twenty three such laws gov- 
erning social phenomena, the law of the preservation of energy, 
of the proportionality of the ratio of motion to motive force, 
pf gravitation, of repulsion, of the equality of action with coun- 
ter action, of similarity or homology, of rhythm, of inertia, of 
continuity of movement and change , of entropy , of relativity , of 
evolution, of differentiation, of reproduction, of elective gen- 
eralization, of historical sequence, of economy, of adaptation 
of interaction, of compensation, of dependable relationship and 
of indiwduality 

In order to show what is meant by each of these “laws’ m 
the field of social phenomena two or three illustrations may be 
given The law of the preservation of energj means “that each 
person is an accumulator of energy, ’ that “the spiritual person- 
ality of man never disappears completely,” that “a social group, 
having created its culture, does not die spiritually ” 3S Such is 
the essence of this law The law of the proportionality of the 
rate of motion with the moving force is illustrated by such facts 
as the following, that “an addition of reinforcements to an army 
facilitates a more rapid achievement of the military purpose in 
proportion to the additional force ’, or that “the development of 
a religious movement is reinforced through the performance of 
religious ceremonies,” and so on 3fl The law of homology means 
that “social organization everywhere proceeds according to the 
same plan ’ , that “the historical de\elopment of the civilizations 
of all peoples has been going on along the same general plan ’ JT 
The law of inertia is manifested in the existence of conservatism, 
tradition, habit, prestige, authority, and the like 38 The law of 
relativity consists in the fact that everything in social life is rela- 
tive, for example, “a theory of constitutional government may 
appear radical m an absolute monarch}, while the same theory 
may seem very conservative in a democratic country ” 39 These 

* Ibid , pp 225-230 
* l\nd , pp 314-3 19 
17 Und , pp 270-282 
M Ibid , pp 292-307 
w Ibid , pp 230-2," 
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samples are sufficient to indicate the general character of Bech- 
tereff’s “law of social energetics ” 

The social energetics of E Solvay does not need a detailed 
characterization because its essential traits, with the exception 
of Solvay’s “positive politics,” are reproduced in W Ostwalds 
work It Is enough to say that, according to Solvay, “social phe- 
nomena are nothing but a combination of three factors organic, 
psychic and inorganic, the last of which plays an especially im- 
portant and primary role ” Life is nothing but the phenomena 
of the transformation of energy Consequently, social life is 
also nothing but "energetistic phenomena ” For these reasons 
the general laws of energetistic mechanics are applicable to social 
phenomena Sociology is social physics or social energetics The 
primary task of sociology is “to reduce the totality of biological 
and social phenomena to fundamental physico chemical actions 
and reactions ” ,0 Accordingly man and society are viewed as 
"energetistic apparatuses”, man’s life and society’s history, as 
processes of the transformation of energy, subject to the laws 
of energetistic mechanics, and especially to the laws of the least 
effort and realization of maximum energy Production, consump- 
tion, distribution and a series of other phenomena are interpreted 
in the same way All this culminates in his “Scientific Positive 
Politics of Energetics,” in which many liberal programs of social 
and political reconstruction are suggested 

According to W Ostwald (1853— ), “energetics can give to 

social sciences ( Kulturmssenschaften ) several fundamental prin- 
ciples, but it cannot give all the principles needed by social 
sciences ” 41 Pursuant to this thesis, Ostwald offers his ener- 
getistic interpretation of social phenomena It may be summed up 
as follows 

1 Any event, or any social or historical change in the last 

,0 Solvay, £ , ‘ Formules d introduction k l'faergetique physio et psycho- 
sociologique,’ ' pp S3 S.,213 5 , in Questions d biergeltque soctale, Institut Solvay, 
jBtaxei&g See tie-re passim A systematic anaiVsis of &s iVayif 'smurf ener- 
getics is given by the Director of the Sociological Institut of Solvay, G Banuch, 
in his * Essat ie politique positive haste sur l tnergelupte social de Solvay " Bruxelles, 
1919, passim and pp 1-1S6 

** Ostwald, W , Energitische Crundlagen der Kulturmssenschaften, Vcrvort, 
Leipzig, 1909 See also Ostwald, W , Dte Energten, Leipzig, 1908 
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analysis is nothing but a transformation of energy (Lectures 
i and 2) 

2 From the energetistic point of view the creation of culture 
is nothing but a transformation of crude (rohe) energy into use 
ful energy (Nutsenergy) The greater the coefficient of useful 
energy obtained in such a transformation, the greater is the 
progress of culture A primitive lamp, for example, which trans- 
forms chemical energy into light energy, gives only about three 
per cent of useful energy, while a more perfect lamp gives 
fifteen or more per cent For this reason, we may saj that 
the substitution of this better lamp for the less perfect is 
progress (Lecture 2) 

3 Man is an apparatus for the transformation of ah other 
fonns of energy 

4 Adaptation js nothing but the best possible utilization of 
crude energv and its transformation into useful energj The 
higher the percentage of useful energy obtained in this way, the 
better is the adaptation (Lectures 57) 

5 Society, as a totality of individuals working together for 
a common purpose, is an arrangement for the better utilization 
and more perfect transformation of crude into useful energy 
Where there is no order and no regulation of mutual relations, 
but a disorderly struggle, there is a useless waste of energy and 
its perfect transformation is impossible Through its order so 
ciety makes possible the better transformation of energy Only 
m so far as society serves this purpose is its existence justified 
When, instead, it hinders rather than helps in obtaining this result 
it loses the very purpose of its existence (Lecture 8) 

6 The functions of language, law, commerce, trade, produc- 
tion, punishment, state, go\ eminent and other cultural phenomena 
can be expressed in the same terms They all facilitate a better 
utilization of crude energy and present its useless waste In the 
primitive stages of culture this purpose was achieved imperfectly, 
since the methods of its achievement were rude The principal 
means of maintaining order were violence and coercion which 
led to an enormous waste of energy However, with the progress 
of culture the methods of social control became less expensive 
(Lectures 911I 
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7 The value and justification of any state consists in a better 
and better utilization of energy for the benefit of all its mem 
bers and only in so far as this purpose is served by a state is 
its existence justified (Lecture 12) 

8 Wealth and money are but concentrated forms of useful 
energy Their accumulation serves the same purpose The jus 
tification of private property consists in its facilitation of this 
purpose When it ceases to do that it loses its reason for exist 
ence (Lecture 13) 

9 Science is the most fundamental means of the utilization 
of energy For this reason it is the basis of civilization the 
best blood and the deepest root of any culture Great inventors 
and scientists are to be appreciated because they serve this pur 
pose Hence the great value of education of schools and of all 
institutions for the accumulation enrichment and diffusion of 
science Hence also the necessity for conditions like freedom of 
thought and investigation without which this purpose could not 
be served successfully (Lecture 14) 

Such are the skeleton and principal considerations of W Ost 
vvald s energetistic interpretation of social phenomena 

Similar is the interpretation of civilization and social processes 
given by T N Carver in his interesting book about human 
energy 42 The life of an individual and the history of a group 
arc viewed by him as a transformation of the largest possible 
sum of solar energy into human energy The social process 
is a transformation of energy and its redistribution civilization 
is nothing but an accumulation of this transformed energy and 
progress its better and better utilization Especial attention is 
given by this author to an energetistic interpretation of economic 
phenomena Here he does not limit his task to a mere state 
ment of general principles but attempts to develop a detailed 
sometimes even quantitative anahsis of basic economic phe 
nomena from the above point of view The book m general is 

a Carver T N The Economy of Human Energy 1924 To this school be- 
longs further N L Sms Society and its Surplus N Y 1924 In the preface and 
at the beginning of the book Professor Suns very emphatically sets forth an 
energetist c point of view In his analysis of various social phenomena he fails 
however to carry on hs energet Stic desiderata and gives a long survey of 
social evotut on and social processes in which the energetist c point of view 18 
voy little in evidence 
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better than many of the works mentioned above, and some of 
Carver’s theories are really valuable 
Let us next briefly outline L Wimarsky’s “mechanistic and 
energetisttc interpretations ’ 43 

1 For Wimarsky, “a social aggregate is nothing but a system 
of points, i e , individuals, who are in a perpetual movement of 
approaching or withdrawing from one another ’’ 

2 “The primary cause of these movements is attraction ” 

3 Like chemical affinity this attraction is elective and proceeds 
along certain lines and m a certain direction, namely, toward a 
maximum of pleasure and a minimum of resistance The phe 
nomena of social attraction, or social interaction, have accord- 
ingly a purely mechanical basis, though this mechanical attrac- 
tion has a more complex character among human beings than 
among inorganic things, and is overgrown, so to speak, by 
psychical phenomena Our choice of friends and enemies is an 
example of this principle 

4 Nevertheless psychical phenomena themselves are nothing 
but a modification of biological energy, which, in turn, is a form 
of physico-chemical energy For this reason, our choice itself 
is subjected to the above laws of mechanics, as is shown by 
pure political economy 44 The attraction between male and female 
is another instance of the same principle As the basis of this 
attraction is the "gravitation ’ or "chemical affinity’ of the sper- 
matozoa and the ovum It manifests itself in the reciprocal de- 
sires of the young man and the girl, which they themselves do 

41 See Winiarsky, L , * La M£thod mathdmatique dans la sociologie et dans 
lfeconomie, ’ La recue socialute, 1894 Vol XX, pp 716-730 ‘ Essai dune 
nouvelle interpretation de ph£nom£nes sociologiques, ibid , VoL XXIV, 1896, 
pp 430-454 L equilibno sociale, Rtvtsla Italians dt sociologut. Sept , 1899, 
"Deux thgones d ^qmlibre economique Revue Internationale de sociologie 1896, 
pp 904-930 Essai sur le mficamque sociale. Revue philozophufue, Vol XLV, 
1898, pp 351-386 L dquihbre esthetique, ’ ibid Vol XLVII, 1899, pp 569- 
605 “L feergie sociale et ses mensurations ’ ibid , Vol XLIX 1900, pp 113-134, 
256-287 The last three articles are the most important. About 'Wimarsky see 
Groppu.1 A , Essai recent de sociologie pure,' Revue in Urn sociologie, 1900, 
PP 425-4+2 487-519 Squoxace, op at.pp 107-1 19 TxrscA, Petke, op cit, 
Vol II Like Ins predecessors, Wimarsky names Herbart, Weber and Fechner, 
Delboeuf, Edgeworth Gossen, Walras, Jevons, Pareto, as having tried to apply 
mathematical method to the study of psychical and economic phenomena As 
indicated in our previous discussion, tins list of Wimarsky s predecessors mighl 
well have been lengthened by the addition of several dozen names at least. 

** L burgie sociale, pp 113-115 
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not always recognize as arising from this deeper drive It is 
subject to the same law of maximum pleasure When this attrac- 
tion, which is really sexual, is not satisfied, then, according to 
the law of the transformation of energy, it is sublimated into 
other psychical phenomena, such as coquetry, ornamentation, and 
other means of sexual attraction, which in turn give rise to 
esthetic phenomena, the fine arts, and poetry 45 The same is 
true of other basic forms of gravitation or attraction such as 
food attraction In this way the psychical phenomena are inter 
preted as a form of biological energy which in its turn is noth- 
ing but a form of phvsico chemical energy Thus “psychical 
and physical phenomena are reduced to the same laws of 
mechanics ” 49 

5 Energy has various forms and may be transformed from 
one to another as, for example from potential to kinetic and 
vice versa Life is a specific form of physico-chemical energy 
Organisms generally, and the human organism especially are an 
embodiment of energy and mechanisms for its transformation 

6 The transformation of energy by an organism proceeds 
through the processes of alimentation and reproduction In the 
field of vital phenomena the general law of mechanical attrac 
tion manifests itself in the form of the sex and food attractions 
Love and hunger are, so to speak primary drives of organisms 
generally, and of human beings particularly determining their 
mutual attraction and repellence Human beings seek first of 
all, the satisfaction of these needs It is under the influence of 
these needs that they enter into contacts of various kinds with one 
another This basic fact accounts for the origin of all the various 
social phenomena, and for all the more complex forms of the 
transformation of energy by social groups 47 

7 “As a bullet when it encounters an obstacle, transforms 
its energy of motion into an inner energy of heat, light or elec 
tricity, so the crude movement of human masses that is driven 
by sex and hunger, when it encounters an obstacle in the natural 
environment or other groups which prevents the direct satisfac 
tion of those needs, likewise transmutes the energy of hunger 

* L Iqutltbre estheliqtu, pp 569-573 

** L’inergit social*, pp 114-1 16 

o Essax stir It mfcanupit soctale, pp 35 I- 386 
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and sex into economic, political, juridical, moral, ^esthetic, re 
hgious or intellectual form In this way vital energy is trans- 
formed into psychical and social ” 48 This theory of how the 
energy of hunger and love originated and how they are trans- 
formed into complex psycho social phenomena, Wmiarsky, fur- 
thermore, developed in great detail 

8 These processes of the transformation of energy proceed, 
moreover, according to the basic laws of thermodj namics First 
the amount of energy in all these transformations remains con- 
stant Second, the same laws of thermodynamics explain this 
social phenomena of change, differentiation, equalization, dom- 
ination and historical progression generally If the intensity of 
thermal energy in two physical systems is not equal there results 
transference of energy from one system to another and the 
greater the difference the more intensive is the process This 
radiation of energy always proceeds from the system with a 
greater intensity to that with a lower intensity of thermal energy 
In this sense the process of radiation is non-reversible On the 
other hand, as radiation proceeds, the difference m the energy- 
intensity of the two systems becomes less and less until both 
systems become equal This is the reversible aspect of the thermo- 
dynamic processes Thus they take place only when there is 
inequality of energy, but proceeding tend to equality or entropy 
Now the same basic laws operate in the field of psycho-social phe- 
nomena also, according to Wmiarsky The unequal amount and 
intensity of energy with which different individuals and groups 
are charged, account for all social and historical events These 
are nothing but manifestations of the radiation of energy from 
individual to individual and from group to group If energy 
had been equal in all individuals the whole drama of human his 
tory would not have taken place Instead there would forever 
have been dead equilibrium Only where there exists an in- 
equality of force intensity there is motion, change, life, or his 
lory'**' "Similarly, unequal iustrfotftion o't energy among tndi- 

** L'energte s&nalt, p 120 From this and {rotn the article UegutUbre eslkeltque, 
one has to conclude that Wiiuarsky laid down the essentials of the Freudian theory 
considerably earlier than it was done by Freud 

“ This idea was developed by K Leontieff much earlier than by Wmiarsky 
It constituted the basic principle in Leontieff's criticism of the equahtanan and 
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viduals and groups is responsible for all such social phenomena 
as inequality differentiation, stratification domination and the 
like 

As in thermodynamics the process of thermal energy equahza 
tion proceeds from the body with the higher temperature to 
that with the lower so the individuals or social groups with the 
greater psycho social energy radiate their energy to the mdi 
viduals or groups with less From which it follows that all phe 
nomena of social differentiation such as inequality exploitation 
domination class distinction and caste stratification are but man 
ifestations of the general phenomena of energy radiation from 
systems of higher to those of lower energy But as in physics 
the transference of heat leads to its gradual equalization in a'l 
the bodies concerned so in the social process the corresponding 
transference leads to the rise and growth of social equality Such 
is the explanation of the progress of liberty and the disappearance 
of monopoly and other privilege m all fields of social phenomena 
The greater the inequality the more intensive will be this process 
of equalization Liberal socialist communist and equahtanan 

socialist c movements The upward evolution of an organism or of a society 
always displays the phenomena of differentiation Its disintegration on the 
other hand always displays a fusion of what before was separate and different 
This fusion leads to a weakened cohesion of the organism s or society $ parts 
which results at last in its destruct on Hence Leont eff s three periods n the 
life-cycle of any society the initial penod of simplicity then a period of bloom 
ing complexity and differentiation and finally a penod of equahtanan dis- 
integration and decay In the history of modem Europe the first of these penods 
lasted until about the ninth century wh !e society was st 11 simple The second 
penod corresponds to the climax of European civilizat on between the ninth 
and the seventeenth centimes But since the eighteenth century Europe has 
entered upon a penod of fus on and equalization Its greatness lasted only a 
thousand years The fact that m the nineteenth century it is setting up equality 
as an ideal means only that it is exhausted and is tending again toward an un 
differentiated simplicity But before it can reach that it is doomed to fall apart 
and give place to other societ es All that is really great fine and durable has 
been created not indeed by universal liberty and equality but instead by 
differences in rights social positions and educational opportunities — but in a 
society urnted under a supreme and sacred authority The equahtanan move 
nient betrays s tendency toward the simp) city of a corpse and the equilibrium 
of death However Leontieff was not the first to set forth this theory for 
similar ideas had already been expounded by Danilevsky as early in the century 
as 1869 Thus were O Spengler s theories ant cipated by half a century Indeed 
m all its essential characteristics Spengler s work is a mere repetition of the 
social speculations of Leont eff and Danilevsky See Leontieff K Bysanltnum 
and Slaves Russ 1873 Danilevsky Russia and Europe 1869 2nd ed 1871 
See also Bexdiaieff Philosophy of Inequality Russ 1913 
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movements are all forms of this basic law of social thermo- 
dynamics “Even in a primitive group, order, power, law and 
social control spontaneously appear, simply because the energy 
arising from its inequalities passes in the form of domination 
from a higher to a lower point, but ne\er in\erselj Since the 
radiation of energy proceeds in this way, there is a tendency 
toward the equalization of differing intensities, and this goes 
on until an equilibrium is reached in which there are no such 
differences , whereupon, according to the laws of thermodynamics, 
all transformation stops ” 50 

9 From this, Wmiarsky logically concludes that, in the future, 
the state of social entropy, — a dead and immovable equilibrium 
— will come m some way into the history of mankind, as it has 
tn the history of the whole universe Equalization of individuals, 
classes, castes, races, and so on, proceeds now with a great inten 
sity We are already at the beginning of the long process of 
social entropy, which is conspicuously manifested by the influence 
of socialistic and equalitanan movements (Ibid , pp 129 133) 

10 From the above he infers that the object of social science 
is to study this energetistic system of men and objects, subjected 
to the laws of mechanics in their activities and relationship In 
order that this study may be really scientific, it has to be not alone 
qualitative, but also quantitative Corresponding phenomena 
must be measured To be able to do so, social science must have 
a unit of measurement, such as money, which is the measure for 
economic energy Therefore, money (or price units) may serve 
as a unit for the measurement of all the social transformations of 
energy The reasons are as follows 

“Biological energy is the central motor of social phenomena 
Passing through a senes of transformations in the forms of polit- 
ical, juridical, moral, aesthetical, intellectual, and religious phe- 
nomena, it eventually arrives at economic energy, which, being 
measured through money (gold), serves for the measurement of 
biological energy itself Economic energy plays there the same 
role as heat energy in mechanics ” Comparing the social utility 
(which is a general form of bio-soctal energy) of a material, or 
its immaterial value, with the social utility of gold, we may obtain 

l> L inergie jocto!r, pp 1*4-137 
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an index of the intensity and the amount of energy in the social 
object, comparing it with the indices of other objects expressed 
m the same gold value we mav obtain some of the approximate 
quantitative data necessary for the creation of quantitative social 
mechanics * Gold is a general social equivalent an incarnation 
and personification of bio social energy At the same time it is 
a general transformer the greater part of material and imma 
tenal values may be produced through corresponding money ex 
penditures This furnishes the possibility of making them 
measurable in units of the same money It is up to the future 
energetics to realize these quantitative social mechanics 51 
Such is the essence of Wimarsky s theory of social energetics 
or mechanics The above gives an idea of the principal varieties 
of the contemporary schools of social phjsics and social ener 
getics or mechanics 51 Postponing for a moment an analysis of 

11 L energu soctale pp 262-187 

" The theories which refute any psychological interpretation of social phe- 
nomena and any use of subjective terms and which use such terms as social 
pressure or pressures of social groups or energies of social activity and so 
cn, remain undiscussed According to their intent ons they show also an in 
clinat on to a mechanistic or energetistic interpretation of social facts but 
in their realization of this intention they usually fa 1 to carry it on The Process 
of Governmenl and Relativity in Man and Society by Arthur F Bentley may 
serve as consp cuous examples of the works of this kind. Bang rather justified 
in his criticism of various psychological explanations of social phenomena A 
Bentley (see his The Process of Government 1908 pp 7-8 17 18 35 37 50 
and shsqnl and passim) in his construct ve plan fails to carry on his objectivism 
and physicism into his interpretation of social phenomena He finally reduces 
his pressures to the interests and m this way reintroduces into sociological 
interpretat on the same psychical and subjective factors which he had so 
vigorously attacked in the first part of his work The same is true in regard to 
his new work Relativity in Man and Society 1926 Besides not making a quite 
successful application of the mathematical theory of relativity to social science 
Bentley s reforming of sociology in this book is purely terminological rather 
than factual For any serious part san of object vism in sociology it is im 
possible to accept Ratzenhofer s interests or Simmel s forms or Durkheun s 

social mind and collective representations as basic explanatory principles 
of an objective social science It is evident that these principles are purely sub- 
jective and are of the same nature as H Spencer $ affections and A Small s 

interests which are so strongly cnt cized by Bentley himself In spite of 
this as though forgett ng his own criticism Bentley strongly pra ses these 
theories m h s new book and by this he once more shows that his objectivism 
is purely termaofogicaf PPitfi st’itT greater reason this may fie saia* of several' 
other theories which criticize psychologism and subjectivism in sociology 
plead ng lor an objective sociology and abundantly using expressions like 

social pressure The majority of them however are subjective specu 
latve and psychological through and through Their social pressures 
remain undefined even to the authors themselves As soon as they start to 
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V Pareto’s works, which deserve much greater bttentipn, let us 
briefly discuss the scientific value of the above t fibres 

5 CRITICISM ^ . 


There is no doubt that the plans of either social physics, social 
energetics, or of social mechanics, such as are laid down by the 
above authors, are tempting Indeed, what may be more mag- 
nificent than a social mechanics which, by a senes of mathematical 
formulas, unveils all the mysteries of the most mysterious drama 
of human history 1 What may be more scientific than a discipline 
which successfully shows that all complex phenomena of human 
behavior, of social relationship, and of social processes, are but 
a mere variety of physical phenomena subjected to the same laws 
and accurately described by them 1 What may be more fascinat- 
ing and more tempting than such a theory 1 And yet, when we 
take the above theories and soberly try to analyze their con 
tributions, we are greatly disappointed Frankly, I think that all 
the above theories have contributed but little to the scientific 
understanding of social phenomena I believe that they give 
only a series of superficial analogies , and that when they attempt 
to reduce social phenomena to the physical, they disfigure and 
misinterpret not only the social phenomena, but the laws of 
physics, mechanics, energetics, and logic as well I am aware of 
the severity of this crtticism, and yet it appears to me quite jus 
tified My reason* aie as follows 

A In the first place, the theories trangress the baste logical 
law of the necessity for adequacy tn a logical subject and a logical 
predicate in a logical judgment If I say, “A human being is 
an animal with two eyes,’ my judgment is m some respects true, 
because human beings have two eyes, but from the standpoint 
of logical adequacy it is quite wrong, because not only human 
beings, but many other animals, have two eyes also The logical 


"interpret something,” the subjectivism ' and "psychologism, which they 
pitilessly banished before, are at once reintroduced under slightly changed 
names, such as psycho-social environment, psycho-social factors, and so 
on As a result, such works do not have the positive qualities of either a purely 
psychological interpretation or even of purely objective, mechanistic, or be- 
havioristic interpretations while they do have the shortcomings of both Their 
intention to build an objective sociology remains in fact a mere ' pin <Us%derta ' 
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predicate, “animal with two eyes,” is referred here to the class 
“human being,” which is much narrower than the class of animals 
which really has two eyes Hence, the logical inadequacy of the 
judgment If, on the other hand, I say, “A human being is an 
animal which shaves his whiskers," my judgment will be again 
inadequate, because there are human beings who do not have 
whiskers ( females) and who do not shave them Here the logical 
predicate is referred to a logical subject which is in fact much 
broader than is indicated in the judgment These examples show 
two kinds of logical inadequacy in judgments one, where the 
logical predicate is referred to a logical subject which, in fact, 
is much narrower, and another, where it is really a much broader 
class than the classes (logical subjects) to which the predicate s 
characteristic are attached in the judgments All such judgments 
are unscientific and the most common shortcomings of various 
hypotheses and theories consist in just these two kinds of made 
quacies , all the improved and more scientific generalizations have 
consisted merely in the substitution of a more adequate for a less 
adequate logical statement Copernicus theory is better than 
Ptolemy’s because it is more adequate Newton’s laws of 
mechanics are better than those of Kepler for the same reason 

Not all concepts and theories which may be unreproachable 
from some standpoint have a real scientific value For instance 
about such classes of phenomena as “ten-cent c gars ’ or 4 dogs with 
long tails and short necks,” it would be possible to make so many 
4 true statements ’ that their exposition would fill many volumes 
About “ten-cent cigars” it would be possible to state that they are 
subjected to the law of gravitation that they fall down according to 
such and such laws of mechanics, that their size may enlarge accord- 
ing to such and such laws or physics and so on Furthermore, it 
would be possible to make a senes of “true statements” concerning 
their chemical composition Additional volumes of our imaginary 
science on “ten-cent cigars” could be filled by truths of a biological 
and botanical character Similar voluminous “sciences” could be 
created about ' dogs with long tads and short necks,' about ' pewter 
soldiers, ’ and so on and so forth. But such "sciences” would be 
nothing but a mockery of, or a parody of a real science 
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These are conspicuous examples of how scientific theones ought 
not to be made, rightly says Petrajitzky. 83 

Their unscientific character consists in their logical inade- 
quacy, in that their statements (logical predicates) are referred 
to the inappropriate, — in this case to classes of logical subjects 
which are too narrow, — while these statements (logical predi- 
cates) ought, in fact, to be referred to much broader classes of 
logical subjects For example, the statements of inertia, gravi- 
tation, and so on in our pseudo-science, are made only about 
cigars, specifically, “ten-cent cigars”, while they in fact ought 
to be applied to all material objects, that is, to an incomparably 
broader class of phenomena Such pseudo-scientific theories are 
only misleading, because they create the supposition that the char- 
acteristics given to a class of objects represent only their specific 
traits, — something which belongs only to them, and to nothing 
else 54 

As there is no limit to the creation of such classes, and as the ca- 
pacity of the human memory is limited, an abundance of such theories 
and “sciences” would become a greater burden for us than their 
absence 85 

The same, with a corresponding modification, may be said of 
the theories in which the logical predicate (the characteristics) 
is ascribed to a much larger class of phenomena than that to 
which it really belongs Such are, for instance, the judgments 
“All organisms have two hands,” “All human beings are Roman 
Catholics,” “All Americans are blonds ' “All professors are 
geniuses,” “All monarchs are cruel,” and so on 
The above makes dear what I mean by the “logical inadequacy” 
of a judgment or theory Now it is easy to see why the above 
energetistic or mechanistic theories are inadequate In the first 
place, they are a variation of the above pseudo-scientific theory 
of “ten cent cigars ” The laws of physical mechanics do not say 

“ See a brilliant analysis of this principle of the logical adequacy of the logical 
subject and predicate w Petrajit2kv, L , Introduction to the Theory of Law and 
Morals, (Russ , Vcdente v teoriju prava t nravslvennosty), St Petersburg, 1907, 
passim See also Tschuproff, A A , Essays in the Theory of Statistics, (Russ , 
Ockerkt po teoni slaltshkt) St Petersburg, 1909, passim 
** PETRAjmsK* L , op ctl , pp 72-77 passim 
“ Tschuproff, A., op ett , pp. 1-20, and passim 
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that they are applied to all material bodies with the exception 
of human bodies The) are applied to human bodies and to all 
other soaal things of a physical character also Therefore there 
is no reason to insist on, and to create, a special theory of “soaal 
gravitation,” or “soaal inertia,” or a “law of soaal entropy,’ or 
any special law of phjsical mechanics The * mechanists” try to 
break with violence into a room whose doors are open The 
laws of physics, mechanics, and chemistry are applied to all soaal 
objects of a physical character, and there is no reason to make 
a noise about creating a “human phjsics ” a “human gravita 
tion” or a “human chemistry ” Such attempts are nothing but 
efforts to create a “phjsics, chemistry, and mechanics of dogs 
with long tails and short necks ” In this respect the theories 
discussed are inadequate, and therefore defective 

But one form of inadequacy in a theory is usually followed 
by another form, and this we see in the mechanistic theories 
Trying to interpret man and soaal phenomena in the light of the 
principles of mechanics or general energetics, they disregard a 
series of the specific characteristics of soaal phenomena, which 
belong only to the human world and which do not belong to other 
physical chemical or energetic phenomena As a result of the 
school’s “equalization” of social and physical phenomena the 
theories ascribe to physical phenomena a senes of human char- 
acteristics (anthropomorphism), and take off from soaal phe- 
nomena a series of their specific traits Because of this, the laws 
of mechanics are disfigured, their “nature” is made 'anthropo- 
morphic and the essentials of social phenomena are passed over, 
without even touching them 

It may be true that social instinct is nothing but a variety 
of physical gravitation, yet, can we say that each phenomenon 
of gravitation for instance of the earth and the moon is a 
“social instinct ’ It may be true, as Voronoff says, that the 
“social phenomena of assoaation and cooperation are nothing 
but those of the addition and multiplication of forces", but does 
this mean that each case of addition and multiplication of forces 
studied by mechanics is a social phenomenon of cooperation and 
assoaation’ Evidently not. If not, then what is the difference 
between social cooperation and assoaation, and between other 
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cases of addition and multiplication of forces studied by 
mechanics 7 We do not find any answer to the question in the 
above theories It may be true that war and social struggle are 
the phenomena of “subtraction of forces," but does this mean 
that each case of subtraction of forces studied by mechanics is 
war and social struggle 7 If the phenomena of law are those of 
“co relation and coordination of forces ’’ then what is the differ 
ence between this “coordination of forces" and the coordination 
of forces A and B which are at the ends of a lever 7 In spite 
of the fact that the second case is also “coordination of forces ” 
it is by no means a phenomenon of law We are told by the 
energetists that the dissipation of heat through radiation, and the 
phenomenon of crime are both phenomena of wasted energy 
Does this, however, mean that all dissipation of heat and every 
waste of energy is “crime” 7 W Ostwald may be right m say- 
ing that language, law, commerce, state, culture, government and 
other social phenomena are nothing but transformations of a rude 
energy into a useful one Does this, however, signify that each 
case of such a transformation, studied by physical mechanics, 
composes the phenomena of language, law, government, and so 
on 7 Evidently not If not, what is the difference between the 
transformation of the energy of sun heat, or m that of the 
mechanical motion of wind and in these cases of cultural phe 
nomena 7 It may be that wealth and money are nothing but con- 
centrated useful energy Does it follow from this that any 
concentrated energy (for instance, the energy of a volcano) is 
money and wealth 7 

The above shows the other side of the logical inadequacy of 
the criticised theories They study social phenomena only as 
purely physical manifestations AH that is specific in social facts, 
and all that differentiates them from an inorganic substance, is 
factually excluded from the study Human beings are simply 
transformed into a mere physical mass, facts of social life, human 
conduct, heroism, crime, love, hatred, struggle, cooperation, or- 
ganization, ethics, religion, arts, literature, and so on,— all these 
are transformed into a mere "phjsical mass," and a study is made 
of its transformation and its “motion " In this way all that 
is specific m social phenomena is lost, being passed over and left 
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without any analysis This means that social physics and ener- 
getics are useless, because they do not study social phenomena 
as something specifically different from "physical mass” and "its 
motion” They are useless also because human beings, as a 
physical mass, are studied by physics, chemistry and mechanics, 
and there is no reason for the existence of a social physics and 
mechanics which would do the same 

This conclusion would remain valid even if it could be shown 
that human beings and their interrelations are a mere combina- 
tion of electrons Even in this case, the “human ’ combination 
of electrons would remain a specific combination, differing from 
any combination in an inorganic or organic body, and neces 
sitatmg a separate study 84 Thus the monism of the discussed 
theories leads to a double fallacy it disregards all the specific 
characteristics in social phenomena, and, at the same time, 
ascribes to general physical phenomena some of the character- 
istics which do not belong to them, but rather, only to the king- 
dom of man and social phenomena This is the fundamental 
shortcoming of these theories 

B The above is well corroborated by the factual generaliza 
tions given by social physicists, mechanists, and energetists Take, 
for instance, Carey’s law of social gravitation At first glance 
it appears to be something valuable, but merely a superficial 
analysis would show its complete fallacy at once The factual 
study of the growth and decay of cities does not corroborate the 
statements Cities do not "attract” the human molecules in direct 
ratio to the mass or in the inverse ratio of the distance Any 
statistician who would predict the rate of growth (or of decrease 
in the size) of a city on the basis of this law, would be doomed 
to failure The law does not at all explain why some places, unin- 
habited before become the abode of a rapidly growing city, 
at one period, nor why this city stops growing and declines at 
another period In brief, the law is rather useless for an ex- 
planation of the real facts of the concentration and dispersion 
of population It is evident also that Carey’s other “identifica- 
tions” of the physical and social laws do not amount to anything 
“ See a detailed discussion of this in Sorodk, System of Sociology, Vot I, pp. 
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beyond ' irious analogies whose scientific value is nil They do 
not, and cannot, explain anything in the real movement of social 
processes 

Bechtereff’s “laws” are nothing but a caricature of scientific 
law, in which the meanings of the laws of physics and chem- 
istry, as well as of social facts, are disfigured The conclusion 
must be similar concerning the theories of Solvay, Ostwald, 
Haret, Barcelo, Wimarsky, and others So far as they only 
repeat the statements of physics, mechanics, and chemistry, they 
represent a useless and somewhat misleading duplication of the 
truths of these scientific disciplines As far as they try to identify 
physical and mechanical laws with social ones, they give only 
fallacious analogies which do not, and cannot explain anything 
in the field of "social mechanics ” To say that the “primary 
cause of the movement of individuals is attraction, is to say 
something which can either be proved or disproved To say that 
the universal phenomenon of gravitation assumes the forms of 
food and sex attraction m the social field is meaningless or 
fallacious analogy If the analogy were well founded, we would 
have to expect that sex and food attraction would be m the 
direct ratio of the mass, and in the inverse ratio of the distance 
(of food or sex) Obviously there is no reason for such an 
absurd statement, and the analogy is, therefore baseless To 
identify an equalitanan movement (which is besides, depicted 
wrongly) with the phenomenon of entropv, or the phenomenon 
of social differentiation with that of thermodynamics signifies 
no more than a curious and useless analogy, an analogy which 
explains nothing m the phenomena of equalization or differentia 
tion m their appearance and change Let some one try to “ex 
plain’* by means of this analogy either the origin and develop 
ment of a caste regime, or the “democratic movement” in 
any country at any time Such an investigator will see at once 
that Wimarsky’s thermodynamic principles do not work at all 
giving no help to the understanding of these processes and their 
development Take any of the generalizations of the school and 
try to apply them m an explanation of any social phenomena 
The results will be the same for they neither work nor ex- 
plain anything A number of the representatives of the school 
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insist on a quantitative study of social phenomena, but not one 
of them has produced a single quantitative formula, or given a 
coefficient of correlation between two or more social processes 
It is true that they copied and put into their articles several 
formulas of physical mechanics, but alas, they themselves do 
not know how to apply them, nor how to use them in regard to 
social facts Since no unit for the measurement of “social forces” 
has been found as yet, all these formulas are to be regarded as a 
mere exercise in the copying of mechanical formulas, nothing 
more The fictitious character of all these formulas is shown 
by Wimarsky himself After all his sweeping statements and 
formulas, when he comes to the problem of the measurement of 
social phenomena, all that he can offer is a statistical study and 
statistical comparison of various social phenomena, in spite of 
all his principles and formulas of social mechanics This is a 
convincing manifestation of the inapplicability of these formulas 
and principles 

Finally let us take the behavior of individuals, A, B, C, D Can 
we explain the immense variety of their actions through the principle 
of physical mechanics, through that of inertia, gravitation or by 
means of the principles of levers of the first and of the second 
orders, and so on 5 Do they help us to understand why A becomes 
a hermit, B marncs, C dies on a battlefield D writes a poem, and so 
on’ Do these principles throw a light on the religious, political, 
sesthetical, and other social phenomena ? Can they explain why the 
history of one people has developed in one way, and that of another 
in quite a different manner ? It is sufficient merely to put these 
questions in order to see that we are still very far from being able to 
reduce social phenomena and their mechanics to the simple laws 
of physical mechanics For this reason we should be modest in our 
desire to make such a reduction We cannot set forth danng but 
utopian pretensions Under the existing circumstances, such pre- 
tensions are rather comical and childish 57 

The above is sufficient to show the fallacies of the school In 
spite of its tempting character, it has not produced anything really 
scientific, after the social physics of the seventeenth century Only 
in an indirect way has it served social science, especially through 


Sokovs, iW , p 8 
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the social physics of the seventeenth century This service has 
consisted in the school's ms’stence on the quantitative and causal 
study of the social facts, and m its premature, but suggestive 
pretensions to view the social processes “mechanically ” This 
has influenced social science and facilitated quantitative and causal 
studies of social phenomena Apart from this service, con- 
temporary social mechanics, physics, and energetics do not amount 
to anything conspicuously valuable Only a further and a great 
progress of social science may give a real basis for future social 
mechanics, but it will probably be radically different from the 
present “social mechanics" as a mere transfer of the conception 
and laws of physical mechanics into the field of social phenomena 

6 Vilfredo Pareto 58 a\p Others 

PARETO’S CONCEPTION OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF A SPECIAL 
SCIENCE TO SOCIOLOGY 

Earlier than Wmiarsky and many other representatives of 
social mechanics, Pareto, following the works of Gossen, Walras, 
Jevons, Cournot, and Edgeworth, laid down his theory of a ‘ pure 
economics, ’ or other pure social science which corresponds to 
“rational mechanics” and of its relationship to sociology 

In rational mechanics, two kinds of motions are studied, the real 
and the virtual The former are those which really take place , the 
second are those which are to follow under certain circumstances, 
indicated in a hypothesis, which will help us to understand the char- 
acteristics of the real motions A study of the real movements 
would be almost exclusively descriptive, while a study of the virtual 
movements would be essentially theoretical The former may be 
synthetic , the latter, analytic The human intellect cannot fruitfully 
study various phenomena at the same time, we must consider them 
one after another From this follows an absolute necessity for isolat- 
ing, more ot less arbitrarily, the various parts of a phenomenon and 
studying them separately in order that they may later be re united 
into one bunch to obtain a synthetic concept of a real phenomenon 
Pure political economy corresponds to rational mechanics 
Like it, pure political eeonomv has to simplify the complex 
‘•Bom in Pans in 1848 of Italian parents Died in 1923 Professor of 
Economics ana Sociology at the University of Lausanne Switzerland See 
Pareto s biography m Pantaieom, M , In occasione della morta di Pareto," 
GvymtUe degh Ecommish Nos 1 2, 19** 
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realty and to fake the simplest isolated conditions and the sun 
plest Iwvw-frconoirncus (the virtual economic phenomena) to 
make their analytical stud} possible. In such a study human 
beings must be regarded as mere hedonistic molecules as in 
rational mechanics the complex solid bodies are regarded as mere 
material points When such a study is made there comes the 
synthetic stage in which all the analytical data of pure economics 
and of other pur’ sciences are to be muted to explain the real 
and complex social phenomena. Though man always remains 
homo-cccoi oimcus he is in reality something much more com 
plex than a hedonistic molecule. We must take into considera 
tion his affections instincts prejudices and so on. In order to 
explain the real complex economic phenomena, we must take info 
consideration all the important factors which we disregard in our 

pure economics but which in reality exist and influence pure 
economic phenomena. The one science which uses the conclu 
sions of pure economics and of other pure social sciences making 
a synthesis of their data, is sociology Thus as pure economics 
begins to take more and more into consideration all the important 
human traits and proceeds its synthetic \\a\ it begins to turn 
more and more into sociology as the synthetic science of a real 
man and of real soaal phenomena.'* 

The same is true in regard to an\ special pure science. This 
has been exactly the way in which Pareto from a pure 
economist became a sociologist. Like the methods of rational 
mechanics those of pure economics are essentially mathematical 
Mathematical or functional also are the methods of synthetic 
social science, as the science which studies mutual dependence of 
various social phenomena. (See more about this point) This 
gives an idea about Pareto s pure economics and of other pure 
coaal sciences and of their relation to sociology These ideas 
were bnlliantls realized by Pareto in his treatises on economics ®° 

** Pnsrno V, “D cocpnto deEa soadogia fra le saesre soa ali ." RjrtsM 
]U.izna dt socuiogu July 1B97 "I problem della socwlogia, iivi, 1899 "tfa 
appUcajjCTie di teone soaologiche, »W, 1900 TrttJ dr tonoUtgte gburole 
\ol- It, Pans, 1919 1 } 2009-2024- 

» See PasetO \ , Cmrt Sicononxe fc&utq *«, 189&-97 Laos arrs e Let ijttemcs 
U-ciJisUs Pans, 1902-3 Uanuole d\ eamomui pcUiua Milano, 1906 and a long 
senes of Pareto s articles published 1a the leading Ita- ia n, French, and Swiss 
ecoaosnc and soaolog-cal Journals. 
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They gave him a well deserved fame and the leadership m the 
neld of mathematical economics, greatly influencing Wmiarsky 
and other partisans of the mechanistic school in sociology In 
this way, Pareto became the originator of this school m con- 
temporary sociology, so I shall discuss his theory in this chapter 
I do not mean to suggest by this, however, that Pareto’s so 
cio ogy is in any way similar to the primitive “social mechanics” 
criticized above Pareto was too original and too serious a thinker 
to satisfy ^himself with the above somewhat childish "mechanical 
ana ogies Proceeding from purely analytical economics to a 
more and more synthetic study of the real (complex) social 
phenomena, he remained a “mechamsticist” only as far as the 
mechanistic method” means according to K Pearson, the most 
accurate and the shortest description of a studied phenomenon 
n a other respects Pareto’s sociology has very little in com- 
mon with the above ‘mechanistic theories ” A summary of 
Pareto’s sociological conceptions is given m his two large volumes, 
Trattato di sociology generate, which was published in Italian 
> n 1915 16, (translated into French in 1917 19) , and in his Les 
systemes socialistes, which two are the most important of all his 
sociological works Trattato is not a textbook It has nothing 
*n common with the usual type of “The Principles,” “The Foun 
ations,’ and the "General Sociologies ” Pareto’s treatise is the 
product of an original and outstanding scientific mind It has 
een said to be as original and important as Vico’s and Machia 
velli s treatises 81 If such an estimation may be accepted, the 
outstanding value of Pareto s works is beyond doubt Beyond 
oubt also is Pareto’s great influence on Italian and French 
economic and sociological thought, and also on political thought 


Koine? C)uoted paper about Italian sociology and Pareto’s works in 

intern rf, Soztolo t te July-August, 1924 the same in Revue 
inter* 1924 pp 518-530 Bousquet, G H , V Pareto,’ Revue. 

jqjg p 2 k, 1924, pp 1 13-1 1 7 Bousquet Grundrtis der Soziologte Par etas, 

\\ertrhnt.. .1 1. ' * Par ? tos soziologisches System und der Behaviorism us, ' Kolner 
L Opera * U ' Sozu>lo S te > Iv Jahrgang, 3 u 4 Heft Gino Bosgatta, 

Pareto T 1 e U f‘ 5le gutMJart di V Pareto, Torino, 1917 Jubtle du V 

profevUrl Usanne * 92 ° (P«bl by the University of Lausanne, where Pareto was 
tated to p 3 Specia ^ number 0 f Gtomale deglt Economtslt, Nos. 1-2, 1924, dedi- 
Baron. composed of the papers of R Michels, M Pantaleow, E. 

and , del "cccbio R Benini, E Ciccotti, and of other prominent a 
* sociologists 
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and practice in Italy As is known, the ideology of the Italian 
Fascism has taken a great deal from the theories of Pareto The 
outstanding character of his theories is well witnessed also by 
those socialist and anti Fascist writers who have styled him the 
“Karl Marx of Bourgeoisie” So much about Pareto's general 
characteristics Let us now turn to his Trattato Like almost all 
writers about Pareto, I must give warning His Trattato is so 
poorly written and the material is so carelessly arranged, that 
in a brief summary it is impossible to give any adequate idea of 
Pareto’s work® 3 It must be read and studied in the original 
Even the best analysis will be only a shadow of the work itself * s 
All that I can do here is to give such a shadow of the leading 
ideas of Pareto’s theory 

WHAT PARETO UNDERSTANDS BY SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY 

By scientific sociology Pareto means a "logico experimental 
science ’ based exclusively on the observation of and experimenta 
tion with, the facts No reasoning no speculation, no morali- 
zation, nothing which goes beyond the facts or does not describe 
their uniformities or qualities can compose an element or a theory 
of logico-experimental sociology In other words, no a priori 
element or principle is to enter in or to be admitted to, sociology 
The propositions and statements of such a sociology are nothing 
but a description of the facts and their uniformities As such, 
they never are absolute but relative being subject to change as 
soon as new facts show their inaccuracy The categories of 
‘‘necessity, ’ “inevitability,” "absolute truth,” or “absolute de 
termmism," and so on are out of such a science Its propositions 
are only more or less probable, being based on the principle of, 

° Bousquet rightly says ' Trattato est ausst mol redigt quo possible 
L’pbondance its preuves expenmentales nail d la clarti de demonstration Us sujelS 
sort! ebordis fans aucun esprit de suite, elUUcleurne comprend pas o&iloo Op est, 
p lib Comp Barone E, CurmaU d Economist t, 1924 p 22 There «s a 
short compendium of Pareto s Treatise by Fanna but even it does not give an 
adequate idea of Pareto s work 

•a in this respect Pareto s work reminds one of the works ot another outstand 
ing sociologist and economist, Max Weber In spite of quite different starting 
pomts and terminology, the methodological conclusions of both authors {in the 
field of sociology) are very similar Since the most important sociological work 
of M Weber concerns the problem of religion it will be more convenient to dis- 
cuss his sociology m the chapters on the sociology of religion 
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and being measured according to, the theory of probability. 
Nothing that is beyond observation or experimentation may be- 
come the object of such a science About such problems, logico- 
experimental sociology can say nothing No entity, no absolute 
principle, no absolute value, no moral evaluation — nothing that 
lies beyond observation and experimental verification may be 
come a component of a “logico experimental sociology ” 

Up to this time, almost all sociological theories have not 
been such logico experimental propositions To this or that 
degree they have always been dogmatic, metaphysical, non logico- 
expenmental, absolute and “moralizing ” They usually trespass 
the boundaries of facts, observation, experimentation, and even 
of logic From this standpoint, August Comte’s or Herbert 
Spencer’s “sociologies” are almost as unscientific as those theo- 
logical and religious theories which they criticize Under other 
names, these and other sociologies, have introduced into their 
theories the same “super factual and super-experimental entities” 
(moral evaluation, dogmatism, “religion of Progress and Evolu- 
tion,” religion of “Positivism,” and so on) which are nothing 
but the super-observational and superfactual "entities” and “abso- 
lutes" of the criticized religious doctrines, only slightly changed 
verbally Sociological theories of the “Religion of Mankind,” 
the “Religion of Solidarity,” or of "Democracy” , the concepts 
of “Progress,” “Socialism,” “Evolution,” “Brotherhood,” 
“Liberty,” “Justice ” “Equality,” and so on , theories which 
preach what ought to be and what ought not to be , theories which 
evaluate what is good and what is bad, and various "laws” of 
evolution and development, — all such theories and propositions, 
so abundantly scattered throughout contemporary social and socio- 
logical thought, are as unscientific as any “theology,” because 
they are nothing but a modification of it Like it, they are not 
based on facts or observation nor do they describe the charac- 
teristics and uniformities of the facts, but dogmatically command 
what ought to be, or postulate some entities which lie beyond 
observation and experimentation 84 
Such, in brief, is Pareto’s conception of the logico-expenmental 
science of sociology It is easy to see that this conception of 
** See Pareto, V , Trade de so cutlofte tfntrale, Vol I, pp 1-64, Pans, 1917 
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science is similar to that of A Cournot E Mach R Avenarius 
H Poincare A Rey P Duhem K Pearson A Tschuproff 
F Ennques partly to that of H Vaihinger, and M Weber es and 
to that of some other prominent representatives and theortzers of 
contemporary science This does not mean that Pareto denies 
any usefulness in the non Iogico-experimental theories and beliefs 
but on the contrary he more than anybody else insists on the 
fact that the non scientific (or the non logico experimental 
theories) are very often useful and necessary for the existence 
of a society while the logico-expenmental theories may often be 
socially harmful In this way Pareto separates the categories of 
Truth and Usefulness If nevertheless he pitilessly expels all 
the non logico-expenmental propositions from the field of science 
he does it only to avoid a mixture of science with other forms of 
social thought 

QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTION OP THE FUNCTIONAL INTERDEPEND 
ENCE OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA INSTEAD OF ONE SIDED 
CAUSATION 

The next important part of Paretos methodology is his cnti 
asm of the concept of one sided causation in its application to 
the study of social phenomena The concept of a cause and 
effect supposes a relationship of one sided dependence between 
two or more phenomena Factually such a relationship is almost 
never given in the relationship of various social phenomena As 
a rule they are mutually dependent If for instance the quah 
ties of the members of a society influence its social organization 
the latter also influences the former For this reason the con 
ception of a one sided relationship of a cause and effect could 
not be applied to a scientific study of social phenomena When 
it is applied it shows the fallacy of either a simphcist theory 
or of a cinematographic one By the fallacy of a simphcist 
theory I mean the following Let us take a society Its char 
acter and equilibrium are composed of and are dependent on geo 

* From a quite different standpoint Max Weber also comes to the conclusion 
that sociological regulant es are nothing but Eneartungschorucn or typical 
probab 1 ty-expectat ons See Weber M Wtrtschoft und CeseUsckaft Grundn s 
ier Soaahkonomik III 19JI-M P 14 GesammelU Aufsatu eur Wusenschafts- 
khre 1932 pp 420 444 ff 
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graphical environment, (A) economic situation, (B) political 
constitution, (C) religion, (D) ethtcs and knowledge, (E) and 
so on All these variables mutually depend on, and mutually in- 
fluence, one another Through this interaction they permanently 
change the character of a society and its equilibrium We have 
then a mutual dependence of these “variables,” asuLa- -dyttafRit 
equilibrium of a society, which may pass permaflent^itr^Pt^ 
state 

A, B, C, D. E 
A', B', C', D', E' 

A". B", C", D", E" 

Now a “simphcist” theonzer takes an element eanst' 

and tries to view B, C, D and E, as its “effects ” 88 Some other 
simphcists may take B, or C, or D, as a “cause” and try to view 
the other elements as effects In this way we receive, and we 
indeed have, plenty of various contradictory theories which all 
represent a simphcist type of sociological theory, (all of them 
being one sided theories which try to explain the whole social 
life through a geographic, racial, economic, political, or any other 
factor) As a result of such a procedure, the theory is inevitably 
one sided , its generalizations, inadequate , its diagnoses, false , 
and its formulas, fallacious , to say nothing of the useless fights 
between \arious simphcist theories which are caused 

The following is meant by the fallacy of a “cinematographic” 
theory The sociologists observe and describe the transition of 
A into A", A" and so on, the transition of B into B', B" ; 
and of C into C', C" just as we are shown picture after 
picture in a motion picture drama This transition is described 
by these cinematographic theories under the name of evolution 
By this description they limit their task, and think that every- 

" For instance, F de Coulanges says, "the domestic religion taught man to 
appropriate land and guaranteed ius rights of Dfooertv." Pareto. sbows.how.. 
fallacious is this statement, and how the concept of a cause (instead of a mutual 
dependence) is responsible for the fallacy Pareto, tin d , Vol I, pp *54-255 
Xn the same way he gives a senes of similar “causal theories” of August Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, H S Maine, Duruy, T S Mill, and so on, and convincingly 
shows their fallacious character due to the same reason Ibtd , §{ 256 ff For 
the same reason he is right in saying that the majority of various anthropological 
and ethnographic "explanations” are defective 


to another 
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thing m the way of a scientific study is completed The fallacy 
of such theories, even when their schemes of an “evolution” are 
accurate (which is rare) is in their superficiality They do not, 
and cannot, give any generalization beyond a purely empirical, 
“historical description ” They cannot supply us with “formulas 
of uniformities,” and do not give any analysis of the phenomena ei 
In order to avoid either of these fallacies, sociology has to 
deal with the concept of a functional relationship between social 
phenomena instead of a one sided causal relationship Concep- 
tions of “cause” and “effect” must be superseded by those of a 
“variable” and "function ” In a purely methodological way it 
is necessary in the beginning to isolate a definite “variable ’ which 
is always present as a component of social phenomena and then 
to study its “iuncttonal relationship" to the other phenomena 
B, C, D, E The same must be done m regard to the “other 
variables” B, C, D E When thts stage is finished, a senes of 
the obtained "formulas ' of functional correlation should be in 
troduced for the study of the complex senes of interdependent 
social phenomena, A, B, C, D 88 In this synthetic stage 
of the study, our primary attention should be given to those 
social relationships which are relatively constant We must ob 
serve their fluctuations in time and space and the interdependence 
and correlation of these oscillations We must grasp the repeated 
uniformities in their complex vanation and change, describing 
them qualitatively, and measuring them quantitatively All that 
is unique, or quite irregular, non repeated, or * incidental," we 
must Ieaie, at least for a time, until we have at our disposal the 
formulas for the series of the most important “uniformities” and 
their quantitative indices De tnimtms non curat praetor In 
this nay we will obtain a series of “successive approximations 
to the complex reality Contrary to those of the simphcist theo- 
rists, these ‘ successn e approximations’ will be about accurate 89 
They will also differ ftnm .those of the cinematographic theories 

n Paheto iW , } 2023 Comp B won s, E., * L’opera di V Pareto e il pro- 
gresso della saenza, GtomaU d Eeontmistt, 19*4 pp 22-24 

•* Comp Weber M , Cesamtndte Avfsotze zur Rchgtonssoziologtr, Tubingen, 
1922, Vo! I pp 21-22, St 183 238 and pasnm 

" Compare iwtb M Weber s corresponding theory of tie purpose of socio- 
logical generalization See further about M Weber 
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in that they will give us an insight into the functional relation- 
ship of the phenomena and formulas of uniformities, and the 
indices of correlations, which approximately describe the most 
fundamental social processes Thus these points of Pareto’s 
methodology maj be summed up as follows 

A A conception of mutual dependence instead of one- 
sided dependence 

B A conception of functional relationship instead of that 
of cause-effect 

C A study of the constant elements of a social system in- 
stead of its unique, incidental, and quite irregular 
components 

D A stffdy of the uniformities and correlations in the 
fluctuation (m space and time) of these constant 
elements 

E A quantitative measurement of the uniformities, their 
fluctuation, and their correlation, instead of a purely 
qualitative description 

F Following this method, we will obtain a series of 
formulas which represent a successive approximation 
to the extremely complex social reality and its 
dynamics 70 

Again, it is easy to see that these methodological propositions 
are practically identical with those of H Poincare, E Mach, 
Duhem, K Pearson, and other noted methodologists of science 
They are also m complete agreement with a quite recent trend 
in the interpretation of causal relation, determinism and so on in 
natural sciences These concepts are more and more losing their 
metaphysical flavor of “ine\ itableness” and “necessity,” being 
transformed into the theories of functional relations, which aie 
based on the principles of probability In accordance with Pareto’s 
principles also is the recent development of the quantitative studies 
of social phenomena, of mathematical statistics, and of the mathe- 
matical theory of correlation (including partial correlation), and a 

Pareto, op , Vot I, pp XIII-XVI, 96. 99, 138, 254-355, 267, and 
Vo] II, 5} 1731-173*. 1767. 1861, 2061, 2080, 2088-2104, 2336, and 
fximnt Pareto's criticism of the “causal ' theories of the most prominent 
authorities is highly instructive 
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trend to perfection in the mathematical theories of variables, and 
so on 

Now let us see briefly how this plan has been carried on by 
Pareto His subsequent propositions, backed by a long and elabo- 
rate inductive analysis of the facts and mathematical formulas, 
may be outlined here only schematically Those who are anxious 
to study Pareto’s corroborations should tum to his work, where 
nearly two thousand pages are filled bv corresponding proofs 

pareto’s concept of society 

Some sociologists depict society as an organism , some others, 
as a mere totality of individuals while still others use the term 
mechanism Accordingly, we have sociological organicists real 
ists, nominalists and mechamsticists Pareto remains rather out 
of all these schools For him an existing social group is a mere 
"social system” which, as long as it exists, is in a state of equilib- 
rium , that is, in a state in which the forces which try to disrupt 
the social system are successfully counterbalanced by the inte 
grating forces Following the path of other social physicists, 
Pareto, for the sake of simplifying the study, views society as a 
system of human molecules which are in a complex mutual re- 
lationship 71 


pareto’s theory of factors 

The concrete forms of a social system are many and various 
Then what are the factors responsible for a certain form of it ? 
“A form of society is determined by all the elements which 
influence it the form in its turn reacting on these elements ” All 
these elements or factors, may be divided into three classes 
"(i) soil climate, flora fauna geologic conditions and so on, 
( 2 ) other elements exterior to the given society at a given tune, 
such as other societies which are exterior to a given society 

"Pareto, op cit Vo! IT, pp 1306-1316, 55 2060 ff Noface here Pareto’* 
mathematical formula of social equilibrium Not very different from Paretos 
concept of social equilibrium is that of F Carli Social equilibrium," says 
Carli is a totality of the internal rhythms (between the elements of a social 
system) and the interno-extemal, which develop in a non -contradictory maimer 
In other words it is a totality of the correlated internal and interno-external 
variations which go on either being constant or varying in a uniform manner 
Carli F L Equtltbno tUUe A'atumt, Bologna, 1920, p vs. 
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spacially, and the consequences of the preceding stages of the 
society exterior to its given stage m time,” (3) the inner ele- 
ments of a social system, such as race, the character of the resi- 
dues and feelings, interests, ideologies and other qualities of the 
human molecules which compose a given social system 72 
This shows that tn this respect, Pareto is a pluralist These 
elements, as a rule, are mutually dependent “In order to explain 
completely a given social form, it would be necessary to know all 
these numerous elements quantitatively, their effects, their com- 
binations, their correlations " Unfortunately, at the present 
time such a knowledge is impossible In order to make it pos 
sible we will have to simpltfy the situation, to take only some 
of the more important elements disregarding at least for a time, 
the less important ones Only when each of these important 
elements and their combinations has been studied thoroughly and 
quantitatively will a complete sociological synthesis be possible 
Meanwhile, we must satisfy oursehes with a simplified study of 
the social system and of the most important factors of its equi- 
librium 73 

THE ELEMENTS OR FACTORS STUDIED BY PARETO 

Of the above numerous factors or elements, Pareto studies 
thoroughly some specific ones, namely (1) “residues” (rem- 
iniscent of Allport’s “prepotent reflexes," or psychiatrists’ “com- 
plexes”), (2) “derivations” (speech-reactions, ideologies), (3) 
economic factors (4) heterogeneit) of human beings and social 
groups, (5) social mobility and circulation of elites It is under- 
stood that Pareto does not think that these elements exhaust all 
the important factors responsible for the form of a social system 
Many other factors are important but these are not studied by 
Paieto fOT the reason that a thorough study of even the above 
five elements is exceedingly complex and difficult Other sociolo- 
gists will have to make a careful and quantitative study of addi- 
tional factors This explains the character of Pareto’s “Treatise 
in Sociology ” It is a kind of monographic study of the above 
mentioned five elements in a social system In other words, 

” Pareto op at , Veil II, i 2060 
n ibtj , a 2061-2066 
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Pareto simplifies methodologically a real social system, assuming 
that it is composed only of these five elements, and in this way 
tries to construct a rough theory which is to be an approximate 
image of a real and much more complex social system Having 
no space here to follow Pareto’s long and painstaking analysis 
of the forms, the correlations and combinations, the fluctuations, 
the indices, and the effects of each of these five elements, all that 
I can do is to give only dogmatically some of his principal con- 
clusions 

PARETO'S CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING THE RESIDUES AND 
DERIVATIONS 

I Among other elements the equilibrium of a social system 
depends upon the characteristics of its human molecules, particu 
farly on their forms of behavior, or their actions Human actions 
depend greatly on the character of their "drives ” Among these 
4 drives,' the especially important are those which are relatively 
constant Pareto calls them ' residues ” His residue is not an 
instinct, nor is it exactly a “sentiment ” It is one of the rela 
tively constant “drives” existing among the members of any 
society regardless of the question as to whether their constancy 
is due to instinct or to something else “Residues ’ are related 
to what Allport styles “prepotent reflexes,” L Petrajitzky, "emo- 
tions, ’ and what many psjchologists style “complexes,” as “an 
inferiority complex,” or what A L Lowell calls “dispositions ” 
In the final analysis they are based on instincts, but contrary to 
them their manifestation is not ' rigid ” but vanes greatly, assum 
ing the most different, even opposite, forms For instance the 
sexual residue, contrary to the sex instinct, may manifest itself 
not only in the actions of copulation (the proper form of satis 
faction and manifestation of the sex instinct), hut also in sexual 
asceticism, in the mutilation of the sex-organs, and in the ascetic 
slandering of sex appetite and sexual life The same may be 
said of other ‘'residues” in their interrelation to instincts 74 “The 
residues are the manifestation of instincts and sentiments as the 

71 See Pareto s detailed analysis of the residues in the quoted work, Vol I 
Chap VI 842 fl VoL II, Chap XI 
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elevation of mercury in a thermometer is''(heftmaqifestat!On of a 
rise in the temperature ” 75 \. K J 

There are six principal classes of residues, each , oi wh ich is 
divided into a senes of subclasses The classes are as follows 
(i) Residues of Combinations These are the drives to make 
physical and mental combinations of various things generally, of 
opposite things, of like with like, of rare things with exceptional 
events, and so on, (2) Residues of the Persistence of Aggre- 
gates The drives to keep the persistence of man’s relations to 
other men and to places , of the living to the dead , and the per 
sistence of abstractions, of symbols, of personified concepts, and 
so on, (3) Residues (or Needs) of the Manifestation of Senti- 
ments Through Ex tenor Acts Religious exaltation political 
agitation, and so on, (4) Residues tn Regard to Sociability 
Drives which compose particular societies and factions , imposing 
a uniformity on the members of an aggregate, such as neo phobia, 
pity, cruelty, asceticism drive for popularity, inferiority and 
superiority complexes and so on, (5) Residues of the Integnty 
of Personality Drives which preserve one’s personality against 
alteration, the drive for equality, and so on, (6) Sexual 
Residues 78 

On first approach, this classification may appear very incon 
gruous and jet, when one studies its reasons, and its analysis, 
it loses a great deal of this incongruity These residues are 
found in any society and, in this sense, they are constant ele- 
ments of any social system However, their distribution among 
-various individuals and groups is not identical There are indi- 
viduals (and groups) with greatly developed residues of Com 
binations but with few weak residues of the Persistence of the 
Aggregate, and there are individuals and groups with the oppo- 
site distribution Within the same society, in the course of time, 
and through various circumstances, the distribution of the resi- 
dues among its human molecules may be greatly changed When 
this liappens the social svstem changes its form 
2 The character of the residues determines the character of 
n IM,i 875 

n Jbul , 5 8S8 See {§ 889-1396, and §5 1687-3059, devoted to an 
these residues. 


analysis of 
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human actions They are to some extent a manifestation of the 
residues Among human beings, this manifestation assumes two 
principal forms actions not followed by speech reactions or by 
conscious subjective processes such as instinctive and automatic 
actions, (Scheme A, [residue] leads to B, [act]) , and actions 
followed by speech~reactions and ideologies, or conscientious 
psychical processes, theories, motivations, justifications, represen- 
tations of purposes, intentions, "beautification,” and other ex- 
plicit and implicit speech-reactions The scheme is . A (residue) 
leads simultaneously to /B (act) 

(C (speech-reactions) All these speech- 
reactions and ideologies, Pareto calls "derivations " This leads 
to his "sociology of ideas and ideologies,” or to a "sociology of 
human speech-reactions ” 

3 Some authors have properly remarked that, in this respect, 
Pareto is near to K Marx Like Marx, he does not assign much 
importance to "derivations” or "ideologies ” For him they are 
but a manifestation of the residues The residues are “the father 
of ideologies ” The “derivations” are a kind of weathercock 
which turns according to the direction of the wind of the residues 
Their influence is not nil, but it is much less than many think 
They are much more variable and flexible than the residues The 
same residue may give an origin to, or may be veiled under, 
different “derivations,” and vice versa Sometimes various resi 
dues may be “wrapped” up in similar “derivations ” The fol- 
lowing examples may illustrate this A residue in the form of 
the horror of manslaughter is manifested in the following deriva- 
tions 

“Don t kill because vou will go to hell ” 

"Don’t kill because it is forbidden by God ” 

“Don’t kill because it is immoral ” 

"Don t kill because it is inhuman, or against Law, Prog 
ress, and Justice ” 

"Dont kill 

These derivations are only “veils” which hide the real agent 
hindering the act of killing, which is the corresponding residue 
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According to the circumstances, the residue may give origin to 
these and to many other “ideologies ” In spite of many differ- 
ences, all the ideologies are practically nothing but various 
‘‘dresses” for the same residue 

The speech reactions of an orthodox Catholic who does not 
admit religious tolerance, and those of an ardent communist who 
violently assails “intolerance,” are quite different Their residues 
are, however, the same, a drive to impose on all others their own 
standard of conduct and beliefs The speech reactions of many 
ascetics in regard to sex are the most critical, but the very fact 
that they talk so much about sex, and so bitterly assail it is an 
indication that the residue of these “derivations” is the same 
as that of the “obscene speech reactions” of a profligate person 

4 Since action and derivations are so dependent on the resi 
dues, there follows from this a series of very important conclu 
stons concerning the residues and dynamics of ideologies First, 
residues often contradict each other within the same man Hence, 
our behavior and our actions are, in greater part, also self con 
tradictory and illogical Defining “logical actions" as those in 
which the intended subjective purpose of an action coincides 
with its objectiie result, Pareto, more than any one else, shows 
that a greater part of our actions are non logical Carried on 
by a complex play of the residues, we perform an immense num 
ber of actions which are non logical or m which the subjectue 
purpose of the action (ideology) happens to be quite different 
from its objective result Only in the field of logico experimental 
behavior, m the field of scientific performances, do they coincide 
Apart from it, and in but a few other cases human behavior is 
essentially non logical and contradictory, because our residues are 
often mutually contradictory Our actions are inconsistent from 
a logical standpoint because our residues are in a dynamic state, 
wherein the dominant residue at a given moment may be quickly 
succeeded by another different one Under the influence of the 
former, we beha\e oursehes m one way , under the influence of 
the latter, in quite a different manner In brief, Pareto’s analysis 
of the correlation between the dynamics of the residue and that of 
action, and conclusions concerning the non logical actions of 
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human beings, represent, possibly, an unsurpassed analysis of 
human behavior 71 

5 With still greater reason, the above may be said of Paieto’s 
theory concerning the nature of the derivations (ideologies) 
Since the relationship of the residues is so complex and often 
contradictory, it is to be expected that human derivations (ideolo- 
gies and speeches) are rarely logical and accurate from a logico 
experimental standpoint An immensely greater part of them, 
including the political, religious, sociological, economic, and what- 
not "theories” are non-logical, inconsistent, self-contradictor), or 
pseudo-scientific They do not describe accurately the studied 
facts, but represent a mere "motivation,” "justification,” “beau- 
tification,” "rationalization,” “moralization,” or "idealization” of 
a kind of behavior to which we are driven by our residues The 
residues changing, our “pseudo-scientific” theories change also 
One residue giving way to another opposite one, our theory "A is 
B,” gives way to that of "A is non-B ” Hence, the logic of 
human reasoning in the majority of the cases is far from being 
logical An ideology is accepted or non-accepted in the majority 
of cases, not so much because it is true or false, but because of 
its agreement or disagreement with our residues This explains 
the influence of newspaper propaganda, of fiery speeches, and of 
all kinds of utterances which influence our emotions and senti 
ments Instead of scientific proof, they use the authority of 
purely verbal pseudo proofs, which appeal to our proclivities 
In spite of this, such derivations are often even more convincing 
than scientific proofs, if the derivations are in agreement with 
the dominant residues Hence, if we wish to change the opinions 
and ideologies of a man or a group, the best way is to change 
their residues The residues being changed or destroyed, the 
corresponding derivations (ideologies) will also be changed 
(Ibid , Ch XI) From this standpoint, the sociology of Comte 
with its ideals (derivations) of Positivism, Progress, and Re- 
ligion of Mankind, is as unscientific as the rudest fetishistic 
belief The theories of Progress, Solidarity, Democracy, Justice. 

i Paseto, op ett , Chap II Compare Lowell A L , Public Optnum tit War 
and Peace, passim and Chaps. I-III President Lon ell in his special analysis 
comes to conclusions very simil ar to Paretos statements 
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Socialism, Nationalism, Patriotism, Internationalism, and so 
forth, are the same non logical derivations, only differing in form 
from primitive magical and religious beliefs which they assail 
Almost all the ardent fighters of prejudices and superstitions are 
but a variety of the same superstitions and similar to the dog 
matic minds whom they fight Considering consecutively all of 
the most prominent contemporary social thinkers, like Comte, 
Spencer, H Sumner Maine, not to mention a legion of various 
“ideologists, ’ Pareto convincingly shows the inconsistency, self- 
contradiction, fallacy, and lUogicity of their statements, while he 
indicates the residues responsible for this “pseudo-scientism " 
More than anyone else, he has shown the “pseudo scientific 
nature” of the “Gods (concepts) of Progress,” “Evolution,” 
‘ Democracy,” “Solidarity,” ‘ Justice,” “Law,” “Natural Rights ” 
“Morals,” and so on For him these “scientific” concepts and 
theories are as fallacious as any of the rudest superstitions They 
are the same non logical derivations, only “dressed” according to 
the fashion of the day That is the whole difference There- 
fore like some of the behaviorists, Pareto views “derivations” as 
“minor reactions” m our behavior He indicates the impossibility 
of basing any scientific conclusion about a man, group, or epoch 
on the corresponding speech reactions only For him they are 
only a kind of very misleading thermometer indicating what 
residues are behind them 

The above is sufficient to give an idea as to why Pareto does 
not pay much attention to the ‘ derivations ” A long part of his 
work is de\oted to a study of the fluctuations of the deriva- 
tions in correlation with the fluctuation of the residues Al- 
though the residues fluctuate also, the tempo and the amplitude 
of their fluctuation is much slower and limited than that of the 
derivations They are especially variable and changeable Fur- 
ther, Pareto shows that, in spite of the difference of the deriva- 
tions in their concrete forms among various people and times 
the principal classes of residues wrapped in the ideologies are 
relatively constant To a superficial observer, there is an immense 
difference between a savage who deifies his fetish or king, and 
an atheistic socialist of the present tunc, and yet both of them 
have the same residue of “deification ” The only difference 19 
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that the savage deifies some fetish and, for a corroboration of 
his belief, makes reference to a “magic code ’ , while an atheist 
deifies K Marx, Lenin, or Rousseau, and for corroboration of 
his statement quotes Marx’s “Capital,” Rousseau s “Discourse,” 
or what not In the past the residue of obedience was mani- 
fested principally in a subordination to the kings, priests, and 
nobility Now these are slandered, but the residue remains and 
manifests itself in an obedience to the demagogues, leaders of 
labor unions, captains of industry, and so forth The “dresses ’ 
are different, but the residue is the same The residue for tm 
posing uniformity on the members of a society has been mam 
tested in the past in religious intolerance, in a persecution of 
attacks on private property, divorces, short skirts, and so on 
Now we are tolerant in this respect, but instead we have an 
intolerance toward drinking (prohibition), and toward any cnt 
icism of the actions of reformers and the followers of the “Re 
hgion of Humanity,” “Progress ” and so on Derivations have 
changed, but the residues remain The above conception of 
Pareto does not mean, however, that all these derivations are 
absolutely inefficient or socially harmful They have some effi 
ciency, though not so great as many think Further, in opposition 
to all those who think that every truth is useful, while every 
superstition is harmful, Pareto stresses the point that the real 
situation is different Many prejudices (derivations) have hap 
pened to be useful in keeping the integrity of a social system, 
while many truths have facilitated its disintegration In other 
words, a derivation (myth, legend, ardent belief, or supersti 
tion which beautifies the reality inspiring enthusiasm) may be 
useful for a group, and on the other hand, a naked truth may 
often be disastrous In this point Pareto comes to conclusions 
similar to those of Machiavelh, J Frazer, G Le Bon, G Sorel T * 
and others In their own way, superstitions and illusions are 
as vital for a society as the logico experimental truths The 
above gives the most general outline of Pareto’s leading ideas m 
this respect Briefly summarized, the material in the hook con- 
i' See, for instance, Frazer J G , Psyche s Task Lond , 1913 Sorel, G 
Reflection on Violence pp 133 fi, N Y 1912 Sorel s theory of the usefulness of 
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sists of painstaking analyses of the influence of the residues on 
derivations, of the residues on residues, the influence of environ- 
ment on the residues, of the derivations on derivations, of the 
derivations on the residues, and the fluctuation and diffusion of 
both the residues and the derivations I am compelled to omit 
this material because of lack of space 
6 Among other points of Pareto’s theory of residues there 
should be mentioned his statement that the above six classes of 
residues are distributed unequally among various individuals, 
social classes, and social groups There are individuals and 
groups with many and strong residues of the first class (the 
Residues of Combinations) and there are other individuals and 
groups with numerous and strong residues of the second class 
(of the Persistence of Aggregates) The same is true in regard 
to the other classes of the residues This is important in the 
sense that the character of the predominant residue shapes the 
human personality of an individual or a group greatly It puts 
a conspicuous stamp on them, and determines to a great extent 
either the behavior of an individual, or the character of the social 
organization of a group Among these classes of residues, some 
of the especially important are those of the first and the second 
class On their bases Pareto outlines hts hypothesis of two 
principal social types of individuals that of the speculators and 
that of the rentiers To the first type belong all those who have 
strong and numerous residues of combination They are the 
combiners, entrepreneurs, and machinators, who are always con- 
templating some new combination (financial and business schemes, 
inventions political and diplomatic reconstructions, or something 
else) Whatever the field of their combinations is they always 
have a new combination In this respect they are reformers and 
reconstructers They do not have psychological conservatism 
Often they are unmoral and dishonest, being too plastic in all 
respects The rentiers are those whose predominant residue is 
that of the persistence of the aggregate For this reason, they 
psychologically represent the type of the conservative, those who 
do not care for innov ations or for new combinations , but who try 
to save preserve, and maintain that which already exists They 
are the people with a strong sense of duty, with a narrow but 
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determined will, and with decisiveness in their actions They 
may be found among the “narrow minded,” determined leader* 
of any movement They are rigid in their behavior and often 
fanatical 

In this sense, these are the eternal types found in any society 
When the first type, or the speculators, is predominant in a 
government (common among democratic and plutocratic govern 
ments), the upper classes show an ability for combination 
Through this power, they temporarily promote the economic 
welfare of a society They successfully deceive the governed 
masses through various humanitarian and democratic machina 
tions, promises, and so on Naturally they are corrupted The 
corruption and machination sooner or later bring disastrous re 
suits, which causes the upper classes to be eventually superseded 
by the opposite type, or the rentiers In this way the alternation 
of the types has happened many times in the history of various 
countries and is going on at this time According to the author, 
the majority of any pre war democratic governments is com 
posed of the plutocratic parliamentary machinators or corrupted 
“speculators ” They have an ability for combination but at the 
same time they are so corrupted and become so soft hearted and 
“humanitarian,’ that they are superseded by people of the type 
of rentiers (regardless of whether such a substitution is good 
or bad) 79 Eients seem to ha\e considerably corroborated 
Pareto’s expectation 80 

PARETOS CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING OTHER ELEMENTS IN THE 
FORM OF A SOCIAL SYSTEM 

In a less detailed way Pareto also studies other important 
elements of the factors of social equilibrium the economic 
factors or interests the heterogeneity of human beings, and the 
social stratification and circulation of the elites 

Economic Interests — We can scarcely question that “indi- 
viduals and groups are pushed by instinct and reason to appro 
priate useful or agreeable material values, and to seek for honors 

Ti See Chap XIII, where an analysis is made of some experimental studies of 
personality types analogous to the types of Pareto 

» See about this theory, Pareto op ctt , VoL II Chap XII 
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and esteem," or in other words, that th|yQ?ake ‘ interests ” The 
totality of such interests plays a considerably jJatt in determining, 
social equilibrium Their complex realit^s^ann/{t(J)^' ^plained 
completely by economics, but requires a syntheti c sociol ogical 
study On the other hand, sociology cannot explain the complex 
social realitv, unless it takes into consideration the propositions 
of pure economics as a special science, which studies them m an 
isolated way, and tinder simplified conditions The economic 
interpretation of history is right so far as it insists on the impor 
tant role of economic factors in social phenomena But it is 
wrong in so far as it tries to explain them only through this 
factor or makes it a ‘ cause,’ while other factors are made mere 
1 effects ’ To this extent the theory is a mere variety of the 
above simplicist theory (See also the chapter upon the Eco 
nomic School ) 

Social Heterogeneity — The next important and constant ele 
ment or factor in a social system is the heterogeneity of the 
individuals It is again an eternal fact and an unquestioned one 
Physically morally, and intellectually, individuals are heteroge- 
neous From this heterogeneity, the phenomena of social stratifi- 
cation and social inequality originate These also are eternal and 
constant elements of any social system In connection with this 
part of his theory, Pareto develops his sharp criticism of the 
theories of equality, democracy, self government, and so on All 
corresponding ideologies are mere derivations not corresponding 
to the facts at all There never has been any social or political 
system in which equality or real democracy has been realised 
What is styled democracy is rather plutocracy, the control of 
the governed people principally through deceit, machination, and 
combination, and by demagogues capitalists, hypocrites, and cyn- 
ical persons Another important type of government is that of 
rude coercion, w hich controls through the application of physical 
compulsion One may be as good or bad as another Whatever 
'kwre‘^ar/i- , ifivU,*hft.hafjrv f nct t 'if4*hii. 1 i«tftrftig«fl;hy 'ifi *nibivtluali» 
will produce social inequality and stratification In ideologies 
there may be used such epithets as democracy, equality, and other 
high sounding phrases They cannot, however, annul the facts 
of stratification exhibited in all societies and groups 
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Circulation of the £htes — The existence of social stratification 
means that in every society there are, roughly speaking, two 
principal strata the lower and the upper classes The distribu 
tion of the residues among them is different, and they differ in 
many other respects Since there is a stratification, there must 
be also a circulation or shifting of individuals from the lower 
to the upper classes, and from the upper to the lower classes 
Its intensiveness vanes from society to society and from time 
to time, but, in some degree, it exists even in a caste society 
One of its permanent causes is that any existing aristocracy is 
sooner or later doomed to disappear “History is a cemetery of 
the aristocracies” The vacuum created by a dying out of the 
aristocracy must be filled , and the filling is accomplished through 
the climbing of the fitted members of the lower classes to the 
upper social positions In this way within every society goes 
on a constant process of circulation of the elites Studying some 
of its details, Pareto shows the pnncipal methods through which 
aristocracy or plutocracy tries to keep its position Such methods 
are extermination, imprisonment, bribery corruption, and the 
elevation of the possible and dangerous leaders from the loner 
classes Here again this * K Marx of Bourgeoisie” sets forth 
theories similar to those of the most radical revolutionary syn 
dicalists and anarchists On the other hand contrary to the ‘ soft 
hearted ideologists of a liberal humanitananism,’ he claims that a 
* liberal ’ opinion about the inefficiency of physical and cruel 
measures for the maintenance of the privileged aristocratic posi 
tions is wrong Together with Sorel he states that by the 
proper application of a vigorous force and cruel coercion arts 
ocracy can maintain and prolong its existence and that, contrary 
to popular opinion such cruel aristocracies have existed for a 
longer time than the meek * humanitarian aristocracies For 
this reason Pareto prophesies the downfall of the present par- 
liamentary , soft hearted and pacifist plutocracies of the demo- 
cratic countries, and the ascent of a new rough virile, and mill 
tanstic aristocracy from the lower classes 81 Such a cycle has 
happened many times and will happen again in the future 

n This been realized by Fascism, which offered to Pareto a place among 
its ideological leaders 
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Having outlined these constant dements of a social system, 
Pareto proceeds to correlate them with each other, with the resi- 
dues, the derivations, and with a senes of other phenomena 62 

PARETO’S CYCLICAL CONCEPTION OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

Studying the oscillations of various phenomena, Pareto gives 
a series of cyclical theories for various social processes A 
‘ linear conception’* of social change remains strange to him 
He shows the fallacies of all “historical tendencies,” “historical 
laws of evolution,” and of “linear theories of the stages of 
progress ” What is factually given m history is only the fluctua- 
tions and oscillations of various lengths of time, and of various 
velocities The existence of any perpetual “linear” evolution of 
a society or social institutions has not been proved 

Such, m brief, is a simplified skeleton of the principal ideas of 
Pareto’s sociology As I have mentioned, this can give only a 
remote idea of Pareto’s book Its value lies perhaps, not so 
much in the character of his general theory, as in a senes of 
research monographs, whose combination it represents An 
abundance of mathematical formulas, diagrams, and a long senes 
of historical and factual corroborations, plus a poor arrangement 
of the materials, makes an adequate summary of the work m a 
brief form exceedingly difficult Nevertheless, some idea of it 
has probably been given in the above 

7 CRITICISM 

In the opinion of the writer, the leading ideas of Pareto’s 
sociology are to be recognized as sound and promising Though 
almost all of these ideas were set forth before Pareto, he has 
succeeded in developing and systematizing them His concep- 
tion of sociology in its relationship to special social sciences is 
much better than a great many other corresponding theories Hi® 
theory of the mutual dependence of various, social, phenomena-, 
and of functional and quantitative methods of their study, is in 
agreement with the present tendency in natural and social sciences 
Hts analysis of human behavior, of the role of the residues and 

“ Pareto, op at Chaps XII-XIII. 
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derivations, and of the non logical “logic” of human actions, is 
again hkelv to be true His somewhat sharp and “ironical” utter* 
ances concerning the non scientific character of a great many 
“sociological” theories are to be recognized as valid His idea 
of successive approximations, and of the necessity for concen. 
trating our attention on relatnely constant elements of the social 
system, appears valuable also to me Finally, his theory of the 
heterogeneity of human individuals, of social stratification, of 
the circulation of the elites, and his criticism of the “sweet” 
ideologies of Progress, Democracy, Solidarity, and so on have 
been corroborated and developed by many other authors Part 
of this has been done independently, and part under Pareto's 
influence 8J 

Side by side with these valuable characteristics, Pareto’s 
theories have some senous shortcomings In the first place, his 
concept of the residue remains somewhat unclearly defined, and, 

** The theory of the heterogeneity of individuals and groups, as we shall see 
further, has been developed by a great many biologists and sociologists of the 
racial and anthropological school (Gobuieau F Gal ton, H Chamberlain. K 
Pearson, O Ammon, V de Lspouge art <3 all the eugemsts and bereditansts See 
the chapter about the Racial and Anthropological School) The same authors, 
and many others, developed the above ideas of the social circulation of the 
Elites Under Paretos influence, the theories of circulation and of soaal equi- 
librium were developed by Xf Kolabinska, La circulation des elites en Frame, 
Lausanne, 1912 Sensini, G, 'Teona dell equilibno di composizione delie 
classi sociali Rimsta Itahana di Sociologia, Sept , Oct , 1913 See also Sensini, 
La teona della Rendila and BoveN, P , Les applications mathcmalupic & V economic 
politique, Lausanne, 1912 Carli F , op cit Finally, the writer in his study of 
social mobility, found many of Pareto s ideas suggestive See Sorokin, Social 
Mobility See there other references concerning social circulation and stratifica 
tion Theories similar to Pareto s leading ideas about democracy, solidarity, 
inevitability of soaal stratification, the plutocratic and oligarchic character of a 
democratic or equalitanan regime, the rdle of violence m history, the dying out 
of aristocracy, and so on some earlier some later, some independently, and 
some under the influence of Pareto have been developed by a series of prominent 
authors See Danilevsky and Leontieff, op etl, Le Bon, G , The Crated, 
especially his Psychology of Socialism Mosca, G , Elementi dt setenta politico, 
1895 OstroGOrsky, M , La democratic el les parties pohtiques, Pans, I9 >? 
Michels, R Sociologia del partsto politico modemo (transl into French, English, 
German) Maine, Henry S , Popular Government, Lond , 1896 Sorel, G , 
Reflections on l tolence Kropotkin, P , A Rebel's Speeches (Rechi bimtovtschfica), 
Russ , 1919. passim the works of theomers of the revolutionary syndicalism 
like Lagardelle, and others, Bryce, J , especially his Modem Democracies, N Y., 
1921 Lowell A L , Public Opinion tn War and Peace, Lipfmann, W Public 
Opinion, N Y , 1922 and especially his Phantom Public, 1925 As to Pareto's 
theory of the cyclical concept of social processes, see the paragraph about Cyclical 
Conception in this book 
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in its essence, it is “subjective,” in the sense that it is taken as a 
kind of an inner “drive” (sentiment, instinct) which could not 
be objectively studied and measured Like many other psychol- 
ogists, Pareto “puts” these “residues” into a man, and later on 
deduces from them whatever he likes For this reason, all the 
objections applied to similar psychological interpretations (see the 
chapter about the Psychological School) as a variety of “animis- 
tic conceptions,” 84 must be applied to Pareto’s method and theory 
It is true that Pareto went much further in such a study than 
almost all psychologists, and yet he could not completely avoid 
the inadequacy of such a method From this it follows that 
such inner “drives” are almost impossible to study objectively 
and quantitatively In spite of Pareto's inclination to such a 
quantitative study, he did not factually give a real quantitative 
investigation of his residues This explains also why Pareto’s 
classification of the residues appears to be considerably arbitrary 
and questionable, naturally influencing many of his deductions and 
conclusions in the same way 

In the second place, it is hard for me to discriminate his 
“residues” from his “interests,” as economic factors The bound- 
ary line between them is very dark and poorly drawn For 
this reason it becomes difficult to determine just exactly what is 
the degree of influence exerted by each of these factors in de- 
termining social equilibrium 

In the third place, Pareto himself many times stresses the fact 
that the same residue may be wrapped into the most different 
derivations, and that, for this reason, it is alwajs very uncertain 
exactly what residue is the source of a certain derivation This 
very fact makes questionable Pareto’s many reductions of the 
certain derivations to the certain residues His conclusions may 
and may not be true Because of this we are often at sea, and 
do not know the real relations of the residues with the derivations 

“ A primitive man puts into, or behind the given phenomena, various spirits ” 
and through their activities explains all concrete phenomena beginning with the 
thunderstorm and ending with birth, death, and other conspicuous facts m 
human life The psychologists, instead of the old fashioned "spirits’ or "mys 
tenous supernatural powers," put into man ‘emotions’’ ‘wishes,” "ideas,” 
"residues” and what not and through their influence try to interpret human and 
social phenomena as a “manifestation” of their activity It is easy to see that 
the procedure m both cases, is essentially the same, — animistic The only 
difference is in that of the terminology 
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In the fourth place, Pareto’s theory of social circulation is too 
general and inadequate It needs many corrections and much 
development 

These remarks show the most important weak points of Pareto’s 
theory However, they do not annul his valuable contributions 
to the methodology of social science to the sociology of human 
speech reactions and ideologies, or to the whole concept of social 
phenomena His work is possibly the best continuation of the 
plan of social physics developed by the thinkers of the seven 
teenth century Pareto tries to carry on this plan, throwing aside 
its weak points and promoting what is valuable m this magnificent 
contemplation If the other contemporary mechanistic and ener 
getistic theories mentioned above have factually added very little 
to the theories of the seventeenth century in Pareto’s works they 
reappear again with all their brilliancy and fascination Pareto’s 
studies show that, properly taken the social physics of the sev- 
enteenth century is not a mere dream of a bold human mind, 
but may be developed into a real scientific sociology which will 
probably not be able to disentangle all the "mysteries ’ of human 
behavior and human history, but may darifv, to some degree, the 
more important of them 

A series of other mentioned studies which proceed along the 
lines of Pareto’s principles and which have already given some 
valuable results seem to warrant such an expectation, and stimu 
late the cultivating of ‘ the mechanistic and quantitative investiga 
tions of social systems, ’ as has been outlined by Pareto 
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FREDERIC LE PLAYS SCHOOL 

The name of Frederic Le Play deserves to be put among the 
few names of the most prominent masters of social science He 
and his pupils have created a really scientific method of the study 
and analysis of social phenomena, they elaborated one of the best 
systems of social science, and finally they formulated several 
important sociological generalizations In all these contribu' 
tions Le Play and his continuators have displayed a conspicuous 
scientific insight, a brilliant talent for scientific analysis and syn 
thesis, and an originality of thought As a result they compose 
a real school m sociology with very definite methods and pun 
ciples 

1 BIOGRAPHICAL DATA AND HISTORY OP THE SCHOOL 

Pierre Frederic Guillaumme Le Play was bom April nth, 
1806 m a French village between the port Honfleur and the 
forest of Brotonne His father, who died in 1811 when Frederic 
was still a child held an unimportant position in the revenue 
service His mother was a woman of strong character with pro 
found religious convictions The early years of Le Play were 
spent in a village under conditions of hardship and need From 
1811 to 1815 he stayed in Pans in the family of his fathers 
sister Here the boy received his first intellectual education In 
18x5 Le Play had to return to his native village, where he stayed 
the next seven vears attending the College du Havre In 1825 
ne entered the Ecole PoI> technique and m 1827, the Ecole des 
Mines In 1829 he and his friend, Jean Reynaud made a scien 
tific trip to Germany During the time of this study they vvalked 
about 4000 miles He graduated with a brilliant record from 
the School of Mines in 1832 and then became co editor of the 

63 
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Annales des mutes, in 1835, the head of the Government Com 
mittee on Mining Statistics , and in 1840, professor of Metallurgy 
and sub director of the School of Mines During the next few 
years, as a recognised authority m mining, he was invited by 
different countries to direct the improvement and re-organization 
of the mining industry One of these countries was Russia, 
where he organized and directed a group of mines in the Urals 
employing 45 000 men These foreign positions gave him an 
opportunity to visit and to study thoroughly all of the European 
and some of the Asiatic countries In 1855 he published his 
famous Les owners enropcens, the result of his scientific stud) 
for more than a score of years In 1856 he founded “The 
International Society for Practical Studies in Social Economy ’ 
Branches were established in many countries Its activity was 
manifested in the publication of many family monographs which 
composed the senes Les owners des deux vtondes In 1864 he 
published two volumes of La reforme soctale en France, and tn 
1870, L‘ organisation du travail In 1867 he became a Senator 
in the French Assembly In 1872 he founded the “Union of 
Social Peace” to study social questions according to the methods 
of natural science In 1881 he began to publish La reforme 
soctale a fortnightly publication of joint scientific and practical 
interest In the same year he published his Constitution essen 
tielle His death occurred in 1882 1 Outstanding characteristics 
of Le Play’s personality are a great sincerity, a great honesty 
a deep religious feeling and a mind well trained in natural 
sciences The outstanding characteristics of his environment 
are his origin from a humble family, his life among country 
people, the events of the great French Revolution and the revo 
lutions of 1830, 1848, and 1870 71 , and, finally, his extensive 
travelling throughout Europe and Asia The social upheavals 
and their disastrous results stimulated his interest in a study of 
social phenomena and also his desire to find a scientific method 

1 jus biography see Herbertson Dorothy Le Play and Social Science ' 
The Sociological Renew Vol XII, pp 36 ff , 108 ff VoL XIII, pp 46 ff db Cur 
zon, Emm Frldinc Le Play, Pans 1899 Devouns, E , Nos dean premiers 
mattres,’ SoctfU Intern de Science Soctale l Ongine, le Bui el l Organisation 
de la Soctele, Brochure de propagande, Pans Bureaux de la Science Soaale, 
many data are given in the works of Le Play himself and in those of his pupils 
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to improve social conditions His intense moral and religious 
nature gave great sincerity to this desire His talent and excellent 
training in natural sciences made it easy for him to discover 
and apply scientific methods to a study of social facts 
The work, begun by Le Play, attracted many pupils and col 
laborators After his death, they continued his work and intro- 
duced some substantial improvements in his methods, as well as 
mi his statements and theories Among these pupils and collab- 
orators, the most prominent were Henri de TourviIIe (1843 
1903), Edmond Demolms (1852 1907), Robert Pinot, Paul de 
Rousiers, Vidal de la Blache — although V de la Blache does not 
belong to Le Play's school, his works influenced to a considerable 
degree the geographical part of the school’s sociological system — 
and many others They founded the “Societe Internationale de 
Science Sociale ’ and its review, La science soctale This valu 
able scientific publication has included many important sociological 
studies and monographs Later on a portion of these studies 
was published in book form Among these publications probably 
the most important are H de TourviIIe The Grouth of Modern 
Nations, (Engl tr NY, Longmans, Green & Co 1907) , 
E Demolms, Comment la route cree le type social two vols , 
Anglo-Saxon Superiority To What Is It Due * (Engl tr Lon 
don, 1898) Les Franqais d’aujourd hut, L‘ education nouvelle, 
P de Rousiers, La zie amencatne. La question ouvnere en 
Angleterre, and J B M Vignes, La science sociale d apris les 
prmcipes de Le Play two vols, Pans 1897 A short exposi- 
tion of the principles and methods of the school is given in a 
special Brochure de propagande Societe Intern de Science 
Sociale, L’Ongine, le But et I’Organisation de la Societe, Paris 2 
Recently the English Sociological Society has begun to study and 
to promote the principles of the Le Play school * As a result we 
have a great revival of interest in this school and new studies of 
a similar nature Although Le Play has now been dead almost 
hall a century his influence does not show any symptoms of 
weakening or decay It is still very vital and is likely to con- 

* One of the papers of this book, de Roosters P , La science sociale, is trans* 
lated and published in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science \ ol IV 1893-94 pp 620-646 

* See The Sonolotttal Renew Vols XI XII XIII 
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tinue so Let us now turn to a study of the characteristics of 
this school * 

2 METHODS OF LE PLAY’S SCHOOL 

The contributions of Le Play’s school to social science con- 
sist first, in the creation of a definite method of analysis of 
social facts, second in the composition of a definite sociological 
system and the formulation of a series of sociological generahza 
tions and third in the setting forth of many practical proposi 
tions for improvement of social conditions (applied sociology) 
Let us briefly survey each of these contributions 

At the beginning of his social studies, Le Play realized that 
the principal obstacle to the scientific study of social phenomena 
consisted in the lack of a real scientific method which might 
be used conveniently for the analysis of social phenomena Before 
the time of Le Play it was understood that social science must 
be based upon the observation of social facts and their inductile 
analysis But it was uncertain how social phenomena should be 
observed and what facts were the most important in the immense 
amount of material Le Play fully realized that in order to 
be able to observe an enormous multitude and variety of social 
facts scientifically, an investigator had to have a simple and 
definite unit of social phenomena, whose study, like that of the 
atom in physics and chemistry, or of a simple cell in biology 
would give all the essentials of the more complex social facts 
Thus, the first problem to be solved was the problem of an 
elementary and basic social unit The second problem consisted 
m finding a method for the quantitative measurement of dif 
ferent components or elements of the unit The mathematical 
mind of Le Play understood that without quantitative measure 
ment the study was doomed to be vague and uncertain, and the 
lesults of doubtful value The first of these problems was solved 
by taking the family for the elementary and basic soctal unit, 
and the second, by using the family budget as the quantitative 
expression of family life and, correspondingly, a basts for a 

4 1 do not give Le Play s predecessors Being synthetical in its character, Le 
Play's theory has to be regarded as a continuation of the works of all social 
thinkers who contnbuted to all the principal sociological schools The names of 
these thinkers are given in the subsequent chanters of this book 
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quantitative analysts of social facts The reasons for these selec- 
tions were numerous The family is the simplest and the most 
elementary form of society In various forms it exists m all 
societies and at all times because of the helplessness of the new- 
born babies The family is the group which takes care of them 
It is an institution which procures the means of subsistence for 
its members It is the first social environment which surrounds, 
trains, and educates these new-born children Through this en 
uronment it shapes them as the members of a society ,AI1 of 
the elementary social and political interrelations exist m the 
family It is the one group which exists among all peoples and, 
indeed, many peoples do not have any more complex social or- 
ganization In short the family is the universal and simplest 
model of society and contains all of its essential characteristics 6 
On the other hand, the family budget reflects the entire life, 
organization, and functions of the family By analyzing care- 
fully all items of family income and of its expenditures, we obtain 
a quantitative expression of the whole family life, its orgamza 
tion and functions 8 Such were the starting points of the method 
of analysis of a social system introduced by Le Play This, 
however, was no more than the starting point Le Play fully 
understood that the organization and functions of any family 
are conditioned by many factors In the first place, one of the 
fundamental functions of the family is obtaining means of sub- 
sistence for its members, consequently family organization is 
determined by the methods of obtaining the means of subsist- 
ence — work But these methods again are determined by the 
environment m which the family lives, by place and primarily 
by geographical place, because the character of the place determines 
the uork through which the families obtain their means of sub- 

* Sec in the Brochure it propagande, Demouns, E , "Comment on analyse," 
PP 74 - 77 . Pinot, R , La classification des esp^ces de la farmlle,** pasnm, 
Vigkes, op ctl , Vol I, Chaps. I-II Le Play, Charters europfens, VoL I, passim. 

IasIJww* social en r ranee, Ylfdb, 'i Si 1,Cnap Yft 

1 See Le Play, Owners curopeens, second edit , VoL I pp 224-228 "All the 
acts which constitute the life of a workmgman s famil y result more or less directly 
in an income or an outlay * observer possesses a complete knowledge of a family 
when he has analysed all the items which are found on the debit and the credit 
side of the domestic accounts and where he has obtained an exact correspondence 
between the two tables ’ 
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sistence Thus we have the famous formula of Le Play Place, 
W ork, and People, (Familv) In this way the social unit (family) 
is connected with geographical environment and work But that 
is not all In so called compound societies there are many social 
groups and institutions larger and more complex than the family 
If family type determines their character, they, in their turn, 
influence the family type Hence, it was necessary to continue 
the analysis of the social system beyond the family institution 
and to proceed to the analvsis of neighborhood, county, province, 
state and other larger social groups, within which the family 
exists Thus, Le Play connected the family with all the essential 
conditions which in their totality compose the system of a given 
society Beginning with the family his system of analysis em 
braced the geographical location of the family and of a correspond 
ing society the work or economic organization of the family and 
of a corresponding society, and the uhole social and political 
institutions of a given society In other words almost all the 
essential factors and constituents of a social group were included 
.n this analysis At the same time by an analysis of the family 
budget he found a very convenient method of quantitative analysis 
of corresponding phenomena Thus after long and systematic 
work Le Play elaborated his method of the study of a social 
system which he emphasized in his “Workingmen of Europe" 
and which he used for his famous family monographs published 
in this fundamental work* There is no need to say that this 
pioneer work done by Le Play found a great many followers 
His system of analysis of family budgets, with slight variations, 
is used by economists of the present time. He himself, used this 
method to make a number of brilliant analyses of social systems 
His own monographs about various types of families and cor- 
responding societies are still the most accurate and unrivalled 
examples of studies of social phenomena and types 

His followers, however, found that the method of Le Play 
had some defects In the first place, Le Play’s scheme of analysis 
of social systems was reihm ei'y inadequately o'eveibpeu' in ttfaf 
part which concerns the organizations and institutions which are 
beyond or larger and more complex than, the family The 
> See the nomenclature and its items m the volumes, le* mutters euro 
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monographic method of Le Play “did not grasp society^as 
whole, it allowed facts of great importance to escape so thaf'a 
conscientious disciple could perform his task with exactness and 
yet fail to see the underlying causes of the prosperity or of the 
wretchedness of the country where his observations were made ’ 
In the second place, the family budget method “deals only with 
phenomena which can be expressed in dollars and cents ’ Here 
again are shortcomings even in regard to the study of the family 
itself, because “it is not true that all the acts which constitute 
the life of a family result a/zt«yj, even indirectly, in an income or 
in an outlay For instance, the essential function of the family, 
the education of the children, cannot be expressed in figures ” 
The same is true concerning the history and the origin of the 
family Further, “the budget never gives more than one of the 
elements which should enter into a proper appreciation of them, 
that is the money value The others are overlooked ” 8 Further- 
more, Le Play, in connection w ith the same quantitative method, 
emphasized the procuring of means of subsistence as the primary 
function of the family and somewhat underestimated the func 
tions of the training and education of its children This led Le 
Play to an overestimation of the methods of the transmission of 
property in the family from father to children and, on this basis, 
led to an unsatisfactory classification of fundamental types of 
families 9 

These defects influenced his most prominent followers to revise, 
modify and perfect his method This work has been done by 
Henri de Tourville, by Demolins, de Rousiers, Pinot and some 
others As a result we have the so-called La nomenclature de la 
science soctale which preserves all the essential characteristics of 
the Le Play method but in a modified and improved form Let 
us glance at this Nomenclature which represents a very careful 
and systematic scheme for the analysis and study of social systems 
and organizations E Demolins is correct in saying that “the 
Nomenclature is an extraordinary accurate and convenient mstru- 

*!>E RousrEBS P , “La science soaale," Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol IV, pp 135-141 

* See Pinot, R , La classification des esp^ces de la farrulle Subtle par Le Play, 
est-elle exacte? m Sociite Intern de Science Soctale, Brochure de Propagande 

pp 44-64. 
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ment of soaal dissection It supplies a kind of a sieve which 
permits us to sift all elements of a social type and to classify 
them according to the r qualities within a series of twenty fhe 
divisions 10 In this Nomenclature the family is still the starting 
point of the analysis (social unit) but its characteristics its 
relations to its total environment and the environment itself are 
grasped in such a systematic and exhaustive way that having 
studied a typical family or a group of families through all of 
the twenty five divisions an investigator easily grasps the whole 
type of a society its organization conditions composition and 
factors The Nomenclature leads an investigator from the sim 
plest to the most complex phenomena These twenty five funda 
mental divisions each subdivided into many sub divisions are 
as follows 

I Place of the Family (physical geography of family or society) 
Soil sub-soil configuration of surface rivers streams dis- 
tribution of water climate plant environment steppes 
forests and so on animal environment of the earth and 
the waters 

II Work or Labor of the Family i Simple collection of the gifts 
of the place (picking up of natural products fishing hunt 
mg) 2 extraction of the necessary products (cultivation 
and agriculture mining etc ) 3 fabrication by hands 
with the help of animal energy with that of wind water 
falls fire coal and oil 4 transportation through earners 
by boat using steam energy electricity etc 

III Property of the Family Composition of its values forms of 

possession subvention and transmission land property 
and its character property forms and institutions in the 
community 

IV Movable Property Cattle and animals instruments and tools 

of work furniture personal (slaves etc ) 

V Salary and \\ ages Their objects amount forms etc 

VI Savings Objects character amount forms 
VII Family Type patriarchal pseudo-patriarchal particular 
1st unstable father mother children their number apti 
»° Demolivs E Comment on analyse et comment on classe les types sociaux, 
vu Soctetf Intern de Science Soctale Brochure it P opagande p 76 
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tildes, married children, emigrants from family, single, 
servants, old members, sick and disabled members 

VIII Standard of Living or Modes of Material Existence of Family 
Food, home, dress, hygiene, recreation 

IX Phases of Family Existence Origin of the father and the 

mother, important events births, education and train- 
ing, celebrations and festivities, enterprises, alliances and 
marriages, establishment of heir, replacements and de- 
partures, adoptions, donations and inheritances, etc , 
perturbations accidents and sicknesses, retummgs, deaths, 
unemployments, debts bad conduct condemnations and 
chastisements, public service, social calamities and other 
perturbations 

X Le Patronage (protection and bosses) Patriarch, foreman, 

bosses, corporations. 

XI Commerce Shopkeepers, merchants, commercial substitu- 
tions 

XII Intellectual Culture Intellectual culture resulting from the 
conditions of life, liberal arts and their agents teacher, 
instructor, physician, scholar, artist, man of letters, law- 
yer, corporations of arts and professions 

XIII Religion Private cult, public religious cult, religious cor- 

porations, relations of dissenters 

XIV Neighborhood Next neighbor families, extended neighbor- 

hood, diversity and relations of neighborhood 

XV Corporations Corporations of communal interests, corpo- 
rations of social welfare 

XVI The Parish • The parish divisions, parish property, parish 
duties, authorities and control 

XVII Unions of the Parishes Their diversity, their property and 
funds, services and duties, participants and agencies, au- 
thorities, control and federation 

XVIII The City Its ecology and geography, its property, interests, 
services, duties, participants, agencies and authorities, 
activity and control 

XIX Provincial Divisions 

XX The Province 
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XXI The State 

XXII The Expansion oft ! > Society Emigration invasion colomza 
tnon. 

XXm Foreign Societies Ways and avenues of contact emigration 
and immigration competition. 

XXIV History of the Society Historical ongra of the present situ 
ation historical variation of the society comparison with 
the previous local societies. 

XXV Rank of the Society Actual rfile of the society in the world 
reforms the future of the society u 

Such in brief is the Vomenclature as a method of analysis and 
synthesis of soaetv In its essence it combines all relevant factors 
which affect social life and organization and combines them in 
a logical systematic and caudal way The division place tales 
into account what is known under geographic factors and en 
vironroenL Divisions II III IV \ and VI take into account 
what is known as economic factors In this way place and 
labor determine the type of a family Divisions VII Mil IX 
indicate all the essential traits of family organization and func 
tioning Beginning with division X we go bevond the family and 
through family relationships with the larger social bodies enter 
the super famih social environment its institutions and groups 
B\ proceeding from the simple to the more complex groups we 
reach step by step the largest and final! v the ultimate social bodv 
mankind- We must recognize that the \ omendature takes into 
consideration almost all essential factors of human behavior and 
of social processes and organization. Differing from the major 
m of sociological systems it is free from one-sidedness It has 
all that is valuable in the statements of the geographical school in 
sociology it gives full attention to economic conditions it pais 
extraordinary attention to the family itself as a social factor it 
appreciates adequately the role of contact and of interaction that 
of religion law arts and sciences the influence of the compost 
tion and character of all social groups and the role of race ana 
heredity But that is not all All divisions of the A omertcfature 
are not mechanically combined in a haphazard way but on the 

See Devccxss op ttA, App endix ns Romns, op pp 63 L 
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contrary, they show a remarkable logic and causal sequence This 
sequence does not decide which of the factors is of more and 
which is of less importance, but it shows how and in what way 
they condition each other Place, especially in regard to the simple 
societies, determines the methods of procuring the means of sub 
sistence — labor, forms of property and other receipts of the fam- 
ily, these conditions determine the type of family organization 
and functioning this determines the type of people who come out 
of such family, and this again, conditions the tvpe of super- 
family organizations and institutions In a modified form which 
takes into consideration the history of a society of which the fam 
ily is a unit, the same sequence may be applied to a complex 
society Finally, like a botanical classification of plants, the 
Nomenclature is at the same time a systematization of social 
groups based on a genetic principle 12 In brief the Nomencla- 
ture is really a great contribution to the method of social science 

3 THE SOCIOLOGICAL SYSTEM AND THE PRINCIPAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF THE LE PLAY SCHOOL 

Using the above method numerous followers of Le Play have 
made many monographic analyses of the social systems of differ 
ent peoples Unveiling the factors responsible for the historical 
destiny and the character of the social organizations of a given 
society, the analyses have yielded several important sociological 
generalizations Let us give samples of how these investigators 
answer the problem Why the historical destiny and organization 
of a given society have been such as they are and what factors 
are responsible for their character 

After this we shall enumerate the principal generalizations of 
the school As an example I will summarize Demohns' study of 
the peoples of the steppes The first part of the analysis is a 
detailed description of the climate and geographical conditions 
of the steppes of Central Asia and Oriental Europe (analysis of 
place') The principal product of this region is grass Hence, 
“exclusive presence of grass determines a uniform mode of labor 

“The genetic or evolutionary character of the Nomenclature is espeaalh 
stressed m the indicated work of M Vignes, and in Dekolivs, Comment larovU 
crte le type social, VoU. I, II, passim 
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pastoral art " 18 "We find indeed in this part of the earth nu- 
merous groups of shepherds ” Of the animals, the most impor 
tant here is the horse "The steppes are exclusively well adapted 
to horses, and it is the horse which adapts the steppes to man ” 
"Without horses the pastoral mode of life would be impossible ” u 
In the steppes horses are an exclusive means of transportation 
and migration Horses give the shepherds their principal food 
in the form of "horse milk,” or koumys — the food which is ex 
dusively pleasant, rich with all the important elements of nourish- 
ment, and easy of preparation For these and many other reasons 
the horse plays an extraordinarily important role in the life of 
the pastoral peoples 1S Thus, through such a character of the 
steppes the peoples who inhabit them can exist almost exclusively 
through a mere collection of the gifts of nature without being 
obliged to “cultivate ’ the necessities and to transform them in 
any considerable proportion. 

Fabrication in such groups is limited to the preparation of a 
few objects of food shelter, hygiene, and of recreation The 
character and qualities of these objects are also determined by the 
steppes In a like manner the forms and the technique of fabrica- 
tion (labor) are determined by the steppes Food is prepared 
from milk and meat only Its preparation and provision do not 
demand either a strenuous effort or the existence of special classes 
of butchers or milkmen The operations are easily conducted by 
single families The character of the dwelling is likewise de- 
termined by the same factor Nomadic life urges them to have 
dwellings which may be taken down and moved in few minutes 
Hence pastoral tents or yourtas are made from the skins of the 
animals Fuel and the few objects of furniture have the same 
movable character adapted to the mode of life as determined by 
geographical conditions The same may be said of cloth The 
mode of life (out of doors) does not demand any specific forms 
of recreation There >et remains the necessity for self protection 
which is Vj cA ^ ten ’w-eapc/ns Tht-st 

are easily prepared within each family 

u Deholins Comment la route cree le type social, Libraine de Pans, VoL I,p 9. 

“ Und , p 11 

“Seepp 11-22 
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Motor power necessary for all this is almost exclusively human 
energy The principal machine is the human hand This does 
not require any organization bestdes the family It may be seen 
that all the necessities may be produced within the family This 
fact makes any organization larger than a family unnecessary 
Thus, the steppes determine the character of labor and production 
and put on them the stamp of production in o family-community 
The steppes put similar marks on the character of the property 
and the family type of the nomads There is no reason for an 
appropriation of the land A nomad family has to move as soon 
as grass m a given place is consumed, therefore “for the nomads 
it is more necessary to have a free passage and a free migration 
throughout the steppes than an exclusive right of ownership of 
limited portions of the land ” 18 “As the grass grows spontane- 
ously and no labor is spent for its cultivation, it is natural that the 
land remains common property, private property appears only 
when land requires cultivation to yield the necessary products 
The necessity of this work is the origin of the institution of pri- 
vate property ” ,T By determining the organization of work, the 
steppes determine the character of common property among the 
shepherds Community of Labor and Property, in its turn, puts 
a stamp of community or communism on the Family of the steppes 
people It is the patriarchal family with the father or the pa- 
triarch at its head and with all children except married daughters 
rallied around him The patriarch exerts supreme power over 
all members of the family Everything, except insignificant ob- 
jects, is the common property of the family In this way, the 
type of patriarchal family has been produced on, and through the 
steppes 18 

The effects of such a patriarchal family on its joung generation 
are definite Since everything is in common since an individual 
is only a kind of “a cell” in the family community and the family 
acts as a whole in every kind of a transaction, it is natural that 
such a family organization suppresses the individual initiative of 
its children and incessantly trams them to rely not upon them- 

u Deuouvs, Comment to route trie le type social, Libraine de Pans. Vot I. do 
59 B ™ 

,r Ibid , pp 59 fl 
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selves but on the family, and on traditions and on customs trans 
mitted frc?m generation to generation The offspring of such a 
family are naturally conservative , their attention is turned to the 
past, not to the future , they are guided exclusively by the customs 
and habits of their fathers and forefathers and not by their own 
initiative 

The self sufficiency of the family in the steppes makes unneces- 
sary any permanent aggregation or integration of families into 
a larger social body, political group or economic organization 
Families of the steppes are situated side by side without any 
permanent cohesion or integration into a larger unit Among 
the nomads of the steppes there does not exist any permanent 
state or government The only larger form of aggregation is the 
grouping in the form of caravans, and this is very temporary 
The caravan is a superfamily under the personal and temporary 
authority of the caravan leader or chief 19 This authority appears 
because of the necessity of a chief to guide the caravan, to keep 
order without which it is doomed to perish, and to establish good 
relations with the populations along the way 20 Under such con 
ditions the “caravan is an aimed troop which has a chief and pro- 
cures its own supplies ’ It may be turned into an army very easily 
by an increase of its power, an efficient chief and the presence of 
a country to be invaded Hence, the great invasions of Attila, 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and those of China by the nomadic 
Mongols and many others which originated in the steppes repre 
sented nothing more than the great caravans of the steppe nomads 
turned into an army Formed from the whole people including 
all women and children, able to flee easily in case of defeat, and 
plundering the countries in their way, such caravans exhibited 
great power But the same conditions of caravan organization 
explain why all empires established by such invaders have been 
unstable and shortlived With the death of their talented leader, 
such empires quickly disintegrated because of a lack of any other 
basis Ssxr their integration 21 

it Demouns Comment la route ate le type social Librane de Pans Vol I, 
Chap Iir 

Demons Comma,', ia route cree le type social, Vol I p So ff. 
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Such m brief is the analysis and explanation of ttie so^atrsvs-- 
tem of the steppe peoples Beginning with place the authorna^ 
shown consecutively how the steppes created this social type 
“Steppes determine the pastoral art practiced by its inhabitants, 
communism (Communaute) of labor and of property, the pa 
triarchal family, the limited character of fabrication and of com 
merce, the character of arts, the public cult, public authorities and 
so on ” 22 Each of these characteristics is conditioned by others 
and finally by the character of the steppes 

Through peaceful migration and invasion these steppe peoples 
spread throughout the world and at the same time spread the 
principal characteristics of their social svstem, especially the 
patriarchal type of family One wave o! these nomads moved to 
the north and reached the area of the tundras Being unable to 
turn back they had to stay there under geographical conditions 
(place) quite different from those of the steppe 23 (much colder 
climate, absence of horses, presence of reindeer, scarcity of food, 
fishing and some hunting as the onlv sources of existence, and so 
on) 24 This different environment caused a considerable trans 
formation in the social system of the steppe people now settled on 
the tundras The Eskimos and the Lapps illustrate this Their 
forefathers came from the steppes, but tinder new conditions they 
and their offspring had to make a decided change Long ago a 
branch of the people of the tundras probably crossed Bering 
Straits and came to America Here, according to the character 
of the area through which they had to pass and in which they 
had to stay, (the way of the Savannas, the way of the Rockv 
Mountains to the south, and the way of the lakes to the southeast) 
they were transformed again and finally formed the principal 
types of American Indians, the hunters of the prairies and the 
hunters of the forests with their typical social institutions and 
types of families The conditions of the praines with their bisons 
shaped the organization of the new inhabitants into the clans of 
the hunters (the Indians of the prairies) The patriarchal type 
of family still survived, but it was somewhat weakened Another 
n lbt4 p 195 

° Demouns Comment la route crie le type social, VoL I (See the causes of this, 
PP »I4 ff> 

14 tbid. (See the details, pp 117 fl ) 
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type was produced by those who went and “settled ’ in the region 
of the Rocky Mountains (the Indians of the mountains) The 
third type was formed by those who principally inhabited the 
region of the Great Lakes (the Indians of the lakes region) 
Finally, a different and the most miserable type of society was 
formed by those who were driven to the forests of South Amer 
ica (South American Indians) Here, as well as in the forests 
of Central Africa, the conditions of forest life led to the disper 
sion of the large clans, the reformation into small groups, and 
to a substitution of the ‘'unstable ‘ family for the patriarchal type 
Hunting in the forests caused a change from the large patriarchal 
family into a simple group composed of a hunter and his wife 
The children at early maturity left their parents in order to procure 
their own means of subsistence because the forest conditions did 
not permit food for a large group of men hying together In 
this way a type of the “unstable family was developed — a type 
without long history or any traditions , a type without any esteem 
of the young generation for the old people and the patriarch 
Under such conditions it was impossible to inculcate into the 
>oung generation either community of property, or the conserva- 
tive traditionalism of the patriarchal family The forest hunting 
produced only isolated, savage, beast like individuals Such, m 
brief, is the origin of the "unstable’’ type of family As the 
patriarchal type was originated in the Asiatic steppes, so the 
' unstable ’ type was produced by the forests of South America 
and Africa 2j 

Especial attention has been given by the school to tracing the 
origin, causes and history of the particulanst type of family and 
of the particulanst type of society This work was done prin- 
cipally by Henri de Tourville According to de Tourville, the 
formation of the particulanst type of man, family, and society 
was as follows A group of the patriarchal type, under the leader 
ship of Odin, — a caravan leader and warrior, — started from the 
region of Don, in the southeastern part of present Russia, and 
moved Jo Scandinavia Here the peculiar environment of the 
western part of Scandinavia gradually transformed them and 
their descendants from the patriarchal into the particulanst type. 

* Demouns, Comment la route crU le type soctoi, Vol I, Chap IV 
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The fiords and the scarcity of fertile land in Norway forced them 
to turn to fishing as the principal method of obtaining their 
means of subsistence As a means of transportation m the fiords 
boats were developed which could carry husband and wife and 
perhaps a few of the children Having settled at a fiord, such a 
family had “the narrow and scattered pieces of land suitable for 
cultivation, the perpendicular banks favorable to fishing, and shel- 
tered waters favorable to navigation in small boats ” 28 Such 
conditions did not permit the children of these families to stay 
with their parents and thus to form the large patriarchal type A 
large family could not obtain the necessary means of subsistence 
at the same place This forced the adult children to separate 
from their parents and to go by boat to another place and to live 
independently The patriarchal family (and other social institu- 
tions of the patriarchal type) were broken down under the pres- 
sure of the specific geographical environment of the western slope 
of Scandinavia “Each adult son was obliged to look for some 
habitabte nook m the recesses of that rocky land, and to accustom 
himself to do without the help which is afforded by the association 
of individuals, and to depend on that self-help which is acquired 
by the personal development of an estate ” 27 In this way the 
environment developed a self reliance, initiative, and independ- 
ence, — the characteristics of the particularist type of men, — 
among the fishers and cultivators of Western Scandinavia Thus 
was shaped a new type of men, and a new, particularist type of 
family, “founded on the ability of the individual to create a home 
for himself 23 

As soon as this most important revolution in the type of men 
and of family was accomplished, many modifications took place 
in the sphere of public life and social institutions First "public 
life was abolished, private life, which was all sufficient to itself, 
triumphed absolutely ’ "The small boat and seacoast fishing 
enabled each individual emigrant to live alone, to do without a 
community, e\ en without a neighbor and a master ” Further it 

* de ToifRvnXE H The Grose Ik of Modem Nations, A History of the Par . 
ticulansi Form of Society p 49 N Y , 1907 see there a detailed analysis of the 
geographical conditions of Scandinavia and the history of the migration of Odm 
and the Odimds Chaps I II III 

” Dnd , pp 68-69 see all of Chap IV 

** Ibid , p 70 
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led to the substitution of direct ownership of the land (small 
farms or estates) for the system of the patriarchal community 29 
Association with other men did not disappear, but, in place of the 
enforced association of the patriarchal community, free social or- 
ganization was substituted and “only where it was absolutely 
necessary ” This led to the establishment of contractual associa- 
tions, to the elections of leaders or public authorities, to inde- 
pendence and to self-government, the conspicuous characteristics 
of the particularist society Different from the society with an 
unstable family (created in the forests), the fishermen and farm 
ers of Scandinavia created associations Different from the pa- 
triarchal type of society, their associations became voluntary, 
based entirely on covenant and agreement, and in addition they 
were created only when and where they were necessary and 
desirable In this way the particularist type of family created 
self governing social and political bodies, with elected authorities, 
restricted in power, instead of the forced, autocratic and tradi- 
tionalist authorities of a patriarchal society In brief, the par- 
ticulanst type of family led to what is now styled the real demo- 
cratic and free society 30 Thus, Scandinavia was that “world 
laboratory where and only where the particularist type of men, 
family and society was shaped and created ” 31 Such was its 
origin 

After he has developed his thesis thus far, de Tourville further 
traces the diffusion and historical destimes of the particularist 
type of men and of social organization Later some members 
of this particularist society migrated and settled as agriculturists 
on the plains of Saxony They did not migrate in mass but purely 
as individuals On these Saxon plains they modified their social 
organization somewhat, but the new organization was still pri- 
marily of the particularist type 32 From this center in the plains 
of Saxony, the particularist type of society spread throughout all 
of Europe Some individuals known as the “Franks” migrated 
to the west At first they acted as agents and officials of the 
Roman emperors, and of the Merovingian and Carlovingian 

*• Ibid , pp 71-72 

" Jbtd , pp 74 ff 

“ Ibul , PP 3S-39 

* Ibtd , Chap V 
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kings However, they soon acquired land and estates, settled 
down and began to fight for their independence and for their par- 
ticular^ principles In this struggle they were successful m 
coping with the growing autocracy of the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian kings and warriors and obtained their independence 
and immunitj In addition they helped to liberate other social 
classes from the interference of the monarchical authorities, and 
undermined the regime of military and patriarchal organization 
introduced by Rome and later maintained by the Merovingians 
and the Carlovingians What is known as feudalism and its 
victory in the ninth century was in essence nothing but the strug- 
gle and the victorv of the particulanst over the patriarchal type 
of men The particularist Saxons and Franks defeated their 
antagonists who were headed by the Merovingians and Carlovin- 
gians 33 Thus we have a very original and positive interpretation 
of feudalism The valuable achievements of feudalism in its 
period of growth, according to de Tourville, were a great de- 
crease of militarism and warfare, the emancipation of the serfs, 
the establishment and expansion of liberty and self government, 
a great progress m agriculture, a harmony and solidarity of the 
social classes, an extraordinary development of free association, 
an increase of voluntary enterprises and so on ** Later, owing to 
an unfortunate combination of historical conditions, the particu- 
larist type of men, family, and society were overpowered in 
Europe and replaced partly by the patriarchal and partly by the 
unstable types 35 Another stream of the particularist migrants 
from the Saxon plain and Scandinavia went to England Here 
they settled and step by step established themselves in spite of 
many obstacles The particularist settlers gave the English social 
organization particularist characteristics In a rather peaceful 
way they predominated over the Celts, and later on, in succession, 
over the Angles, the Danes, and the Norman conquerors In 
this way the Saxons m England tnumqhed over all. other, ijnjjula.- 
tions of the British Isles The> shaped English society according 
to the particularist tradition and created its institutions and 

“ Tint , Chaps Vin to XIII 

** Ibtd , Chap XII 

“ Ihd (See analysis in Chap XVIII and subsequent ) 
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history Still later, a part of them emigrated from England to 
America, Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere and created these 
other great particulanst societies 3S Such in brief is the origin, 
development, expansion, and the history of the particulanst type 
of family and society 

In a similar way the members of this school have studied, ana 
lyzed and explained the factors, the forces, the formation, and the 
underlying characteristics of other types of societies and social 
organizations 37 

The above gives an idea how the followers of the Le Play 
school apply the Nomenclature for an analysis of a social system, 
how they correlate one class of social phenomena with another; 
and how they classify different types of societies, families and 
institutions They never deal with abstractions or pure specula- 
tion* With the Nomenclature as a guide, they plunge into the 
dark and incomprehensible sea of history and methodically, pa- 
tiently, and carefully try to unravel its riddles One who reads 
their works may disagree with their opinions, but he never feels 
that the investigators were amusing themselves with mere ver- 
bosity A pulsation of intensive, systematic and original, vivid 
and interesting scientific thought is felt on every page of the best 
works of the school 

4. CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SCHOOL TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
We can now enumerate briefly the principal contributions of 
this school to social science- The first contribution is the method 
of the school It consists ui viewing the family as the social unit , 
m a quantitative approach to the study of social phenomena, and 
in the creation of the Nomenclature as a guide for sociological 
analysis The second contribution consists of the family mono- 
graphs and of the studies of family budgets started by Le Play 
and his followers The third contribution is represented by gen 
eralizations concerning the influence of geographic environment 

Ttnli , Qi«ps X5H-WS, "XXVAV-XXX. A-K&o-tkaim 

only To What Is It Due?, pp l-il, London, 1898 

17 See Demolivs, Comment la route tree le type social, Vols I, II, passim, DE- 
HOLD'S, Let Francois d'aujourd’kut , Vols I, II and all volumes of La science 
sociate where many monographs have been published see also the bibliography 
given in Demoliss, Comment la route ctce le type social 
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on various sides of social life and institutions It is certain (see 
further, the Geographical School) that this influence was known 
and studied long before Le Play and his school The Le Play 
school, for its part, increased our knowledge in this field, and 
showed very clearly the influence, 'he correlation, and the ave- 
nues of influence of place on social processes and organization 
The general standpoint of the school in this respect is well illus- 
trated by the following quotation 
On this planet there exists an infinite variety of populations , what 
cause created this variety ? The common answer is race But the 
racial factor does not explain anything because we have, as yet, to ex- 
plain what produces racial variety itself Race is not the cause but 
the result The primary and decisive cause of the diversity of peoples 
and races is the road which has been followed by the peoples It is 
the road (environment) which created race and social type It has 
not been an indifferent matter for a people which road they followed 
that of the Grand Asiatic Steppes or of the Tundras of Siberia or 
the American Savannas or African Forests (or the Arabian Deserts 
and so on) Unconsciously and fatally these roads fashioned either 
the Tartar Mongol type Eskimos Lapps the Red Skinned or the 
Negro In Europe the Scandinavian type the Anglo Saxon 
the French the German the Greek the Italian and the Spanish are 
also the result of the roads through which their ancestors passed 
before arrival at the present habitat Modify one or another of these 
Toads and through that you will change the social type and Tace 38 

This led the school to formulate many correlations between place 
and different characteristics of social organization Among 
them the most important are 

A Correlations between place and the forms of labor such as 
Steppe and shepherdship 
Tundras and fishing and hunting 
Sea coast and fishing 
Forest and hunting 
Plain and agriculture 

B Correlations between place and the forms of Property such as 
Steppe and common property of the f amil y 
" Demolivs, Comment la route crle le type social Vol I Preface 
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Tundras and common property of the f amil y 
Fiords and individual property 

C Correlations between place and the Type of Family, such as. 
Steppe and patriarchal family 
Tundras and weakened patriarchal family 
Forest and unstable family 
Fiords and particulanst family 

D Correlations between place and Superfamily Institutions and 
Associations 

Steppe and the caravans and invasions 
Fiords and contractual associations, and so on 
E Correlations between place and many social processes and phe- 
nomena, such as migration, forms of arts and religion, wars, 
and so on 59 

In general the school has contributed to the study of the influence 
of geographical environment on social type probably no less than 
any other group of social geographers 

The fourth contribution of the school consists in an elucidation 
of the interdependence of various sides of a social type as indi- 
cated in the Nomenclature Examples are the correlations estab- 
lished between the forms of Labor and that of Property , 40 be 
tween the forms of Property and the types of Family , between the 
Family types and the types of Superfamily organization, and so on 
The fifth, and probably the most important contribution of 
the school, consists in its classification of the fundamental types 
of the family, in an elucidation of their origin, in the description 
of the social functions of the family, and finally in an exhibition 

*• See the correlations in the above quoted works of Le Play, de Tourville, 
Demolins, de Rousiers, Pinot 

«» Examples Private property grows parallel to an increase of labor necessary 
for production or cultivation of the necessities It is almost absent among the 
pastoral nomads, who live on through a simple collection of the gifts of nature 
and do not invest any special labor for cultivation of the soil A family occupies 
a place only for a short moment and, after a consumption of its grass, moves to 
a new one. Among the semi nomad people like Bashkirs, who begin to cultivate 
land, "the duration of labor increases This is accompanied by prolongation 
of tfle apprupnaCRnr of iknv? aaiuf 4y progress' •sf , j&r msttiutfiinr of pnvsnsr 

property " hater on, among more complex types of society, it is necessary to 
invest a greater and gTeater amount of labor to get the means of subsistence, 
the simple collection of the gifts of nature is more and more superseded by the 
necessity of their fabrication Correspondingly, the institution of individual 
> property grows more and more. See Demolins, Comment, Vol II, pp 21 28 
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of the family’s enormous importance for the whole social organi- 
zation and historical destiny of a group 
I have already outlined the origin and the characteristics of the 
three fundamental types of family Let us discuss in greater de 
tail other family problems According to the school, the principal 
social functions of the family are the production of human 
beings, the securing of means of subsistence for its members, 
and especially the social and economic education of the young 
generation These functions have been performed by all types 
of family regardless of its concrete form In this sense the 
family has been and is the primary, the most important, and the 
most effective social institution 41 * Every day society is sub 

nutted to a terrible invasion within it a multitude of small bar- 
barians are born They would quickly overthrow the whole social 
order and all the institutions of society, if they were not well dis 
ciphned and educated This education is made absolutely neces- 
sary and difficult b> the fact that a new-born child is un-social ” 
He does not know the laws of society and the necessary forms of 
conduct which make social life possible He does not inherit 
such tendencies He even refuses to follow them spontaneously 
He does not know how to get the means of subsistence He 
does not wish to enter any social group and to conform to its 
rules Hence, the necessity for his education, training, and in- 
struction without which he can neither adapt himself to social 
life nor help make social life and the continuity of the social gTOup 
possible “This education is the fundamental function of the 
Family No other institution can substitute for it in this re- 
spect " 42 

The family has been the first and the most important factory 
in which biological human beings have been transformed into 
social individuals It is the sculptor which shapes racial traits out 
of ‘ human day” and gives this day its most decisive and desirable 
characteristics The family education determines the type of social 
organization 4S 

41 See PiNOT, R , op tit, passim 

* Ibid , p 58 

“Compare Cooley, Ch H, Social Organisation, Chap III See further 
chapter about Sociologistic School and recent studies of the correlations between 
family characteristics and the traits of its members. 
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''Every family brings up its children according to the condi- 
tions and necessities of the place and the group among which it 
exists ” According to the character of education which the fam- 
ily gives to its young generation, it is possible to distinguish 
three or four fundamental types of families They are as follows 
The Pairtarchal Family — “It moulds the young generation so 
that the children remain together in peace under the authority of 
the head of the familv, causes them to sacrifice all their individual 
efforts for the Family community and to depend entirely on this 
family organization Within it the individual is annihilated and 
completely absorbed by the community " 41 “This type of family 
is common among the less progressive populations of the East 
There children do not rely on themsehes for their establishment, 
but on the family community, which will keep them or welcome 
them back if per chance they haie left home and failed Under 
these conditions little personal instruction is needed, and only a 
minimum amount of instruction is given the family, sometimes 
helped by the priest, is sufficient to impart it ” 4J The societies 
mth this type of family are conservative, stagnant, and retarded 
A modification of this type of family is the Quasi Patriarchal 
type or stock family {fausse famille sottche) whose members 
sometimes may go away, but permanently keep their contact with 
the paternal family, send it all their money, and sacrifice every 
thing for it They eien become celibates if it is necessary and 
sooner or later usually return back to it Individual initiative 
is developed a little more m such a family than in a pure patn 
archal type , nevertheless, in essence it has all the characteristics of 
the patriarchal type 48 

The second principal type is the unstable family "It does not 
fit its young generation for anything special , neither does it unfit 
them for anything general It brings up its children without 
imparting respect for authority and traditions, as does the pa 
triarchal famil) , and at the same time, it does not fit them for 
originality, or for the independent production of new ideas, as 
does the particularist type of family Within such a family, the 
quality of subordination, as well as of initiative, are equally 

« Pivot, np at. 63 

** Demolin' Anglo Saxon Superiority, p 77 
•Pjsot op at p 63 
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absent, and the individual who in reality has not received any 
education or training and who is not capable of doing anything, 
becomes a prey of States and Governments ” 4T The societies 
which have this type of family represent “A Communistic State 
Formation” There the large public community takes the place 
of the dissolved family community, here the young people rely 
principally on the State for establishment in life, such as through 
the many appointments in the army or the different services which 
the State distributes Most of the nations of Western Europe, 
notably France and Germany, belong to this type To obtain these 
appointments, examinations have to be passed In order to keep 
away the bulk of the applicants, the examinations are made stiff er 
and more difficult ” In such a society, the official bureaucracy 
rules, the interference of the Government is great, and its ma- 
chinery is centralized Prussian military and bureaucratic 
society and, its natural development, the State socialistic organiza- 
tion, is the natural form of a society with such a type of a 
family * 8 

The third type is the Particular^ Family ‘‘It enables its 
young people to manage their own business or affairs indepen- 
dently and to establish themselves in a definite field of activity 
It develops a great deal of individual initiative Thanks to it, 
the value of the individual is highly appreciated The individual 
is the organizer and master of all private and public groupings 
in this type of a society Here we have the triumph of the in- 
dividual over the state 49 The Scandinavian and the English- 
speaking nations are the best examples of this type of family 
and society Here ‘ the individual prevails over the community, 
private life over public life, and in consequence, the useful profes- 
sion over the liberal and administrative professions ” Here the 
individual relies neither on the family nor on the state for his 
establishment The state disposes but few appointments, because 
public powers are not centralized and only a very few officials 
are employed Here the individual, relies. on. bis. w;. 

energy- and resources to succeed in an independent career The 
chief aim of education (in the family and outside of it) in such a 

w PlVOT, Op Cit , p 64 

** Demouss op at-, p 77. 

" Pivot, p 63 
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state of society, must therefore be to develop these individual 
qualities and to form practical men B0 Demohns and de Rousiers 
have shown m detail the differences in training and education of 
the young people m the family and the schools of Germany and 
France as examples of a state communistic formation with an un- 
stable famity at its bottom, and in the family and the schools of 
England and America as examples of particulars societies with 
the particulanst type of family at its bottom ei In a particulanst 
family (of the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandinavian type) “the 
parents do not consider their children as property, nor that the 
children are a mere continuation of themselves They have no 
greater anxiety than to hasten the emancipation of their children 
They treat their children from infancy as mature persons Be- 
cause of this treatment they develop responsible and original per- 
sonalities Parents educate their children to meet future necessi- 
ties They also endeavour to increase, as much a s possible, the 
strength, energy, and physical development of their children 
The children are initiated very early into the practice of material, 
everyday acts As a rule, parents have their boys taught some 
manual trade There is little display of parental authority The 
boys know that their parents will not be responsible for their 
situation in life ” As a result out of such a family come strong 
and energetic individuals who know what they want, are imbued 
with corresponding knowledge and experience, and are accustomed 
to have their rights and to take their responsibilities 52 The sys- 
tem of education outside of the family in a particulanst society 
is only a continuation of the principles of the family education 
It is permeated with the same characteristics and is quite different 
from the school system in the “Communistic State Type of So- 
cieties’’ (in Germany and France) M 

As a result of such an organization, "young men, made phys- 
ically strong, accustomed to material facts, trained to rely on 
themselves and to look upon life as a battle, bring a superabun- 
dance of youthful strength to cope with the difficulties of exist- 

lo Dsuollss, ibid , pp XIII, 78-79 

“See Demouns, Anglo-Saxon Superiority, passim, dk Rousiers, La Vie 
4mencatne, passim de TousvUE, op eU, passim 

1* DEUOUNS, pp 95 a 

u See *M , Chaps I-III 
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ence, they enjoy these difficulties expect and triumph over 
them ’ Here lies the secret of AngloiSaxgfv^ superiority and 
power Here is the source of the miracleN^ich J^e^een-per~ 
formed by this people 


Anglo Saxon superiority * Although we do not all acknowledge 
it we all have to bear it and we all dread it We cannot go one step 
in the world without coming across L Anglais The Anglo Saxon 
has supplanted us (the French) in North America in India and m 
Egypt He rules America by Canada and the United States 
Africa by Egypt and the Cape Asia by India and Burmah Aus 
tral Asia by Australia and New Zealand Europe and the whole 
world by his trade and industries and by his policy The Anglo 
Saxon is now at the head of the most active the most progressive 
and the most overflowing civilization ( Ibid pp xxvu xxx) And 
now compare and decide and judge I have tried to show the hid 
den springs which enable that race to threaten and invade the older 
and more decrepit societies (p 103 ) 


The above shows the correlation which exists between the type 
of family and the whole social organization and its historical 
destinies As we have seen the Le Play school has shown how 
each of these types of family has originated in what kind of 
environment and under what conditions The above also gives 
an idea of the tremendous influence of the family on the whole 
social organization and institutions Various leaders of the school 
have formulated many other correlations which cannot be given 
here 84 

As yet there has been no sociological school which shows the 
functions the classification and the social importance of the 
family as clearly as the Le Play school with the exception of 
Confucius and the Confucianist school in China This school 
may be paralleled with the Le Play school in an understanding 
of the decisive influence of the family institution But Con 
fuciamsm pleaded for the patriarchal family while the Le Play 
school pleads for the particularist type 

The sixth contribution of the school consists in a senes of 
studies of an applied character m which it has tned to indicate 


** See the quoted works One of these correlations is that real democracy and 
self-government are possible only among the people of the particularist type 
with a particularist family 
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many measures for the practical reconstruction of society Among 
these measures some have a specific character while some others 
are general and applicable to all societies at all rimes The above 
theory of the particularist type of family may serve as an example 
of the specific suggestions of the school In it the school sensed 
the highest of family and of social organization , and as a result 
tried to propagate this form throughout the world, especially in 
France To achieve this purpose it endeavor d to remodel the 
unstable French family into the particularist type and to change 
the system of French education With this intention, Demolins 
and others opened their own school, L’Hcole des Roches, in which 
they organized the curriculum according to particularist prin 
ciples 85 On the other hand, they severely criticized, and with 
reason, the existing system of school education in France and 
Germany Conforming to the same particularist ideal, they m 
terpreted socialism as a mere modification of the patriarchal social 
type with all its negative traits but lacking its positive qualities 64 
For the same reason they opposed an expansion of state inter 
ference at the cost of voluntary private activity and all measures 
which lead to a decrease of individual initiative and independence 
In this respect their position is similar to that of H Spencer 
On the other hand, conforming to the same particularist ideal, 
they decisively opposed any artificial or hereditary aristocracy 
They demanded that all positions be opened to free competition 
They severely criticized absentee-owners of land, saying that if 
landlords had lost their influence it was due to the fact that they 
no longer performed their social duties 

Le Play's Universal Constitution of Mankind is an example of 
the school’s general applied sociology In this work he endeav- 
ored to discover inductively the conditions necessary for a pros 
perous existence of any society He summed up the principles 
which he had previously developed in the works La re forme 
social en France and L’ organisation du traiail Here again Le 
Play reminds us of Confucius Both were conservative Neither 

« See Demolins, L'educahon nouvelle Libraine de Pans, year is not indicated 
Anglo Saxon Superiority Part I. 

“See Demolins, Anglo-Saxon Superiority, pp *36-277 Le socialism ievant 
(a science socutle These works are one of the most onginal and thoughtful 
interpretations of socialism. 
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pretended to discover new principles but assumed that proper 
principles had already been discovered through the past experi- 
ence of peoples and generations “I am only a transmitter, not 
a maker, believing m and loving the ancient,” said Confucius 
Similarly, Le Play said, “Concerning the fundamental principles 
of social science there is nothing to be invented, in this science 
the new is but what has been forgotten ” 57 He stressed the fact 
that neither his method of observation, nor his theories and prin 
ciples, nor finally his applied sociology were discovered by him , 
they had already existed in the social sciences of long ago This 
modesty is really characteristic of Le Play In regard to the 
conditions necessary for the successful existence of a society he 
said 

Since the revelation of the Ten Commandments and their sublime 
interpretation by Christ the human mind has not discovered more 
useful principles Nations which practice these principles are pro- 
gressing and those which are not declining Solution of the social 
problem does not require an invention of new principles 58 An 
innumerable number of the thinkers who have analyzed the virtues 
and vices of man did not add anything new to the decalogues of 
Moses and to the teachings of Chnst 69 

Correspondingly his system of social constitution is simple and 
definite Among the fundamental conditions necessary for the 
prosperous existence of any society are a sincere belief in God 
and religion, the existence of the authority of the parents, the 
existence of a sovereign go\ernment and of loyalty toward it, 
the firm institution of private property, the practice of solidarity 
and honesty in the interrelations of individuals and classes, 
mutual help and cooperation and other principles found in the 
majority of ethical and religious systems In his works already 
mentioned 60 he analyzed each of these conditions, and showed 
why they were necessary for the existence of a society and what 
should be the details of organization of the religion, of the family, 
of labor, of private property of government and of other social 

" See de Curzov, op at, pp 3-5, 21-23 44, 54 8 

** Le Play, La pan socude, p 31 

** Le Play, La rfjorme soaale, Vol I, p 12 1866 

44 See Consltiu'ton essentt Ue passim. La rfjorme sociale en France, passim, see 
also be Clrzoy, op ctl , passim 
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institutions On the basis of observation, he found that the above 
conditions had been present in all societies in the periods of their 
well being, prosperity and happiness, and were absent in the 
periods of decay, demoralization and disintegration It is clear 
that his plan of social reconstruction is opposed to those which 
are in vogue at the present time Instead of advocating class 
hatred, Le Play pleaded for class solidarity, instead of atheism 
and materialism, religion , instead of revolution, reform , instead 
of egotism, altruism, instead of profit, sacrifice, instead of rights 
and privileges, he stressed more duty, instead of destruction of 
the existing institutions, their slow and careful remodeling Such 
in brief are the method, the principles, the contributions and the 
reforms offered by Le Play and his contmuators 

5 CRITICISM AND APPRECIATION 

I have already given my appreciation of the school Le Play 
deserves to be put on the level with such masters of social science 
as Comte and Spencer 41 The aggregate contribution to sociology 
of the Le Play school is scarcely less than that of any other 
contemporary school of sociology 62 

However, side by side with its positive qualities it has several 
serious shortcomings In the first place, the Nomenclature and 
the principles of the school can by no means embrace and solve 
all problems of sociology They cover only a part of the field 
For instance, they do not touch and do not explain such fun- 
damental social processes as wars, enrichment and impoverish 
ment, appearance and disintegration of religion, growth or 
decrease of population, and social antagonisms Equally they 
do not touch and do not explain many problems of social organi 
zation In brief, the system of the Le Play school covers only 
a part and not the whole of the field of sociology 

** S H Swrnny has already expressed the same idea See Swjnny, S H , 
"Sociology Its Successes and Its Failures, ’ The Sociological Remew, VoL XI, 
No i, 1919, p 3, see also Swnttnr, "The Sociological Schools of Comte and Le 
Play,” ibid , Vol XIII, No 2, April, 1921 

'•It is curious to ndte l£ue up mum tfi ? -Woo in *£ae 'iaSt edfnun */> 

Die Philosophte der Geshichle als Soitologie styles Le Play as a romantic and finds 
his system a mere theory of "social economics from the standpoint of family- 
law ” Barth, op at , pp 727 732, Leipng, 1922 From a speculative social 
philosopher, lie Barth, such an appreciation is to be expected. 
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In the second place, though the school is free from a narrow- 
minded dogmatism, nevertheless, some of its statements appear to 
be somewhat one sided Take, for example, the statement of 
Demolins concerning the factors of geographical environment and 
race If it is futile to try to explain varieties of peoples and social 
types through the racial factor only and to ignore environment 
agencies completely, it is equally futile to make the opposite 
mistake as the Le Play school partially does The factor of race 
and heredity is almost completely ignored by the school With- 
out it we cannot explain why, for instance, some of the indi- 
viduals of the steppes of Central Asia started in one direction, 
some others, another, and the rest remained there How can 
we account for such differences through place only ? Further, 
the appearance of the leaders of the caravans as well as the other 
forms of social differentiation and stratification, are also unac 
countable through the factor of environment alone because the 
leaders and the led, the influential and the non influential indi 
viduals were m the same environment More than that We 
read in Demolins book 

When we study the origin of culture we are first struck by the 
appearance of two categories of family, on the one hand are the fore- 
seeing families, capable of working m view of remote effects, on 
the other hand there are families and individuals who are capable 
of acting only under the pressure of immediate necessity or in view 
of immediate satisfaction In this way there are formed two distinct 
classes the superior and the inferior Thus appears inequality 
among men 63 

It is evident that such social differentiation cannot be accounted 
for by place because all of these families lived in the same geo- 
graphical conditions Demolins does not try at all to explain 
such a fact It is highly probable this differentiation is due to 
inherited and racial differences of individuals So much con- 
cerning this one sid'edness ^ To tfie credit ot' tfie school, how- 
ever, it must be said that unlike many social geographers it does 
u Demolins Comment la route Vol II, pp 12-13 

** See other ‘ geographical fallacies of the school in the chapter about the 
Geographical School in sociology The criticism of the one-sided geographism’' 
given there also concerns the Le Play school. 
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not pretend to make the factor of geographical environment om 
nipotent it recognizes that among more complex societies the 
direct influence of geographic environment tends to decrease and 
is superseded by other factors * 5 

The next shortcoming of the school seems to consist in an 
inadequate geographic explanation of the origin of different types 
of family Its theory may contain a considerable portion of 
truth But is it enough to say that the patriarchal family was 
produced by steppes the unstable by forests the particularist 
by the fiords of Western Scandinavia’ Let us take for example 
the theory of the origin of the particularist family in the fiords 
of Scandinavia According to the school there and only there 
the particularist type of family originated Responsible geo 
graphical factors for such a production were those conditions 
which forced the people of Scandinavia to live in small separate 
families and to permit their children to go away as soon as they 
matured However such geographical circumstances existed in 
many other places Also the forest conditions which accord 
mg to the school produced the unstable family were similar 
in some respects they forced the people to live in small separate 
families and to permit the adult children to leave the parental 
family Why did these conditions not produce the particularist 
type of family’ Therefore the explanation of the origin of the 
particularist type through the geographical conditions of the 
fiords is not sufficient and is not quite convincing Also the state 
ttient that this type was produced only in the fiords sounds like 
an exclusively one sided statement which is not sufficiently cor 
roborated This insufficiency is still greater when we are told 
that the descendants of Odin who lived in the same fiords in 
some mysterious way were not transformed into the particularist 
type but preserved the militant type of warriors and for many 
centuries continued to supply military leaders for the Danes the 
Normans the Franks the Saxons the Goths and so on If the 
geographical conditions of the fiords were responsible for the 
transformation of the patriarchal type into the particularist then 
the descendants of Odm should have undergone the same trans 
formation Since they did not change but remained what they 
* See DSitOLVfs Comment la route Vot I pp 196-197 
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were before coming to the fiords, then the geographical factors 
evidently are not enough to explain the transformation It may 
be that the origin of the particulanst type was due not only to 
the fiords but to other factors as well The same may be said 
of the origin of other types of family and societies Evidently 
this theory of the school is still nothing but a tentative hypothesis 
Even if we grant that the environment theory of the Le Play 
school 46 is satisfactory in regard to the origin of the types of 
family and man, we have a new problem concerning the des- 
tinies of each type Are the acquired characteristics of each type 
of men biologically inherited or not ? The school is silent on 
this point Meanwhile whether or not we admit the theory of 
an inheritance or of a non inheritance of such traits, in both 
cases the theories of the school are unsatisfactory If the ac- 
quired traits of men of each type are not inherited, then it is 
incomprehensible, why, for instance, in England, in spite of the 
identity of the environment, the descendants of the Saxons have 
maintained throughout centuries the particulanst characteristics, 
while the descendants of the Celts and the Danes and the Nor- 
mans, who lived in the same place, did not acquire the same 
particulanst characteristics (See de Tourville, Chaps XIII 
XVII ) If the decisive factor is the environment and the cor- 
responding acquired traits are not inherited, then all who have 
stayed in the same geographical environment for many genera- 
tions should have acquired similar traits, regardless of the race 
And yet, de Tourville, as well as Demolins, stresses that up to 
this time in England the particulanst type is represented only 
by the descendants of the Saxons and that the Celtic and other 
elements in the English population do not belong to this type 
at all It is clear that such a fact could not be accounted for 
or reconciled with the statement that “the road creates a social 
type ’’ If the corresponding traits are inherited, then how is it 
possible that “the inherited patriarchal type ’ could be transformed 
into fhe particulanst one, and how is it possible that the par- 
ticulanst type of the early Franks was transformed into the 
‘state communistic type” while the descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxons did not undergo such a change ? In the writings of the 
“ See de Tourville, op ct ‘ , passim 
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school we do not find any answer to these questions They avoid 
it And therefore their theory does not and cannot dissipate the 
mystery of the origin and development of each of their prin 
cipal types 

The next weak point is the appreciation of different types and 
their role We have seen that the parti culanst type is destined 
to be powerful and dominating and that in it lies the secret 
of the expansion of the Anglo Saxon domination If this is so 
then why was this type conquered in Europe ’ Why could it 
not keep the dominating position which according to the school 
it held during the ninth and tenth centuries ’ Why was it over 
powered by the state communist type’ This diversity of the his 
torical destinies of the particularist ty pe in Europe and in Scan 
dinavia or m England is not unveiled by the school at all It 
forces us to an inference that the particularist type is not neces 
sarily al w ays the conqueror The school probably somewhat over 
estimates the power and the strength of this type and under 
estimates the positive qualities of other types This is the more 
probable because history shows that great and durable empires 
and brilliant civilizations have been created by the peoples of 
ancient Egypt Babylonia Assyria Greece Rome China India 
and ancient Peru who were conspicuously the peoples of a state 
communist or the patriarchal type And the history of France 
or Germany for the last century does not show that the people of 
a state communist type are incapable either of creating the highest 
forms of civilization or of being powerful in the struggle for 
existence Take further the Jewish people Their family organi 
zation still has many characteristics of the patriarchal type And 
yet these people display an extraordinary vitality and energy 

Further for the above reasons it is also possible to question 
whether the school does not exaggerate the influence of family 
organization on the types of men social institutions and his 
toncal destinies of a society It seems to be probable that there 
is some exaggeration in the statements of the school It has not 
demonstrated that men of each of its types are necessarily the 
product of fxtmiy oimstton only snd sre not dm to rsosf or 
hereditary factors The school s statements do not give definite 
corroboration of its pretensions and still remain on the level of 
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a probable but not proved hypothesis If this is so then the 
very heart of the theory of the school that Anglo Saxon super 
lonty is due to the particularist type of the Anglo Saxon family, 
may also be questioned With the same probability one may 
contend that it is due to the racial factor and that the par 
ticularist type itself is nothing but a manifestation of correspond 
mg innate qualities of individuals or groups 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the theory of the school 
contains only a part of the truth and does not sustain all the 
sweeping generalizations advanced Many of its hypotheses still 
remain only guesses Finally one may partially agree with the 
system of applied sociology depicted by the school But again 
it is not sufficient granting that the Ten Commandments m 
elude all the essential conditions necessary for the well being of 
a society, we see that they are not always obeyed and are often 
transgressed At the present moment we see that the existing 
religion is weakening and the attacks against property are in- 
creasing Under such conditions it is not sufficient to indicate 
the Commandments in order to create a real applied sociology 
Is it not necessary to find some means of making these prin 
ciples effective’ Is it not necessary to invent some measures 
which will make people follow these Commandments’ By this 
I want to say that the applied program of the school is not suffi 
cient and does not remove the necessity for discovering scientific 
measures which, at least, would make the Commandments efficient 
and effective 

Such in brief are the principal shortcomings of the school 
They may be summed up as follows First the system and the 
program of the school do not cover the whole field of social phe- 
nomena and social problems, second the school underestimates 
the factor of heredity and race and overestimates the factor of 
geographical environment and third many problems analyzed 
by the school, among them the origin of the types of family and 
the correlation of the types with the social system and historical 
destinies of a corresponding society, are not quite sufficiently 
explained Finally, the applied program is ineffective 

These shortcomings of the school should not prevent us from 
recognizing its great contributions, its scientific character, its 
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originality, and its stimulating influence At the present moment 
when the particulars! type of family and society is undergoing 
a crisis and is menaced by another especially the state communist 
type, the works of the school are especially valuable from the 
theoretical, as well as from the practical standpoint 



CHAPTER III 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL 

I PREDECESSORS 

Almost since the beginning of man s history it has been 
known that the characteristics, behavior, social organization, social 
processes, and historical destinies of a society depend upon the 
geographical environment In attempting to write the history 
of the geographical school, one’s difficulty consists not so much 
m indicating the thinkers who ha\e pointed out the influence of 
the geographical environment as it does in indicating those who 
have not mentioned it Lord Kame in 1788 wrote about ‘ the 
endless number of writers who ascribe supreme efficacy to cli- 
mate ” 1 The most ancient records of the thought of the East, 
which have reached us, contain several statements of this kind 
The ancient astrological beliefs in their essence are nothing but 
an embodiment of the idea that man’s destinies are ruled by stars 
and by other geographical conditions The people s proverbs and 
"weather lore” of the past are permeated by the same idea They 
contain many statements concerning the influence of various geo- 
graphical conditions on physical and psychical traits of men, and 
on social and historical events Hundreds of individual thinkers, 
whose names and ideas are preserved in history, have indicated 
in some form this or that effect of geographical factors The 
thinkers of ancient India and Persia, the priests and the physi 
cians of ancient Egypt, the astrologers of different countries, 
the Jewish prophets, Confucius, Lao Tse, Mencius and other 
sages of ancient China, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Strabo, Poljbius, Eratosthenes, Varro, Vi- 
truvius, Vegetius, Paul the Deacon, Servius, Cicero, Floras, Sallus- 
tius, Lucretius, Seneca, and almost all the prominent philosophers, 
historians, poets, and writers of ancient Greece and Rome, many 
of the Church Fathers, like St Augustine, and Tertullian, many 

1 See Lord Kame, Sketches of the History of Man, 4 vols , 1788 
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medieval thinkers, like Giovanni Viliam, St Thomas Aquinas, 
Michelangelo, Machiavelh, Ibn Khaldun and Jean Bodin , all 
these and many others have mentioned the conditioning role of 
various geographical factors Later on, the effects of geograph 
ical agencies were stressed by Richard Mead, John Arbuthnot, 
Bemhardus Varemus, Sir John Chardin, J B Vico, Lord Kame, 
W Temple, Lenglet du Fresnoy, Turgot, Cuvier, Herder, and 
Montesquieu. In the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries a 
great multitude of historians, social philosophers, economists, 
geographers, political scientists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
ethnographers, biologists and men of medical science made many 
contributions m this field The names of Lamarck, Karl Ritter, 
Arnold Henry Guyot, Johann Georg Kohl, Alexander von Hum 
boldt, K E von Baer, Oscar Feschel H T Buckle, F Le Play, 
H de TourvtCe, E Demolm, L Metchmkoff, P Lavrov, Mack- 
inder, A Kirchoff, F Ratzel, Ch. Comte, P Mougeolle, A Mat- 
teuzzi, £ Redus , and finally, the names of P Vidal de la Blache, 
Jean Bruhnes, C Vallaux, E Huntington, E G Dexter, E Ch. 
Semple, Morcelli, Lehman, Shyten, H L Moore, and Beveridge, 
are a very few representatives of a gTeat multitude of people who 
have tned to emphasize various effects of geographical conditions 
on mans behavior and psychology, and on social organization, 
social processes and the historical destinies of a group 2 

As a result of the work of this multitude of authors there 
scarcely is any physical or psychical trait in man, any character- 
istic in the social organization of a group, any social process or 
historical event, which has not been accounted for through geo- 
graphical factors by this or that parti zan of this school Dis- 
tribution of the population on the surface of the earth, the density 
of population, racial differences, the character of economic, polit 

*See the history of the geographical school ia the works Koller, A. It-, Tie 
Theory of Environment, The Collegiate Press, 1918, Thomas, F v The Environ- 
mental Basu of Society, 1925 Barnes, H E , The New History and the Social 
Studies, Chap H, N Y 19*5 Baxth P , Die Philosophic der GeschuUe a Is 
Sonatogse, 1922, pp 5+J-555 see the literature and the references in Valla UX, 
C., Z.r mer Psks, e-y&S, <cppesi&r " ,4h’ fifeseamd anaiy -similar 

works, however, are far from being exhaustive. They are incomplete even m 
regard to the thinkers of the Western countries and they completely ignore the 
Eastern thinkers and writers of the present, as well as of the past The best 
first-hand source, for theories of the ancient East, is the senes of fifty volumes 
of “Tie Sacred Bools of the East ' published under the editorship of F M Muller 
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'cal, and social organization, the progress and decay of nations, 
the character of religious ideas and beliefs, the forms of the 
family and of marriage, health, fertility, intelligence, crimes, 
suicide, cultural achievements, the number of men of genius, the 
tiaits of literature, poetry, and civilization, the movement of eco- 
nomic and social life, in brief, almost all social phenomena have 
been attributed to geographical influences At the beginning of 
a study of these theories one is impressed by their brilliancy and 
originality , continuing the study one is perplexed and bewildered 
oy their contradiction and vagueness, and finally he is lost in the 
sea of these theories not knowing what in them is valid, and 
what is wrong or doubtful This explains why the primary need 
in this field at the present moment consists not so much in a 
formulation of a new geographical theory or of a new “correla- 
tion” between geographical factors and social phenomena as m 
a most rigorous analysis and shifting of what is valid and what 
is childish m these numerous hypotheses 

Such a shifting is the purpose of this chapter The lack of 
space does not permit me to make the shifting quite exhaustive. 
For this reason I have to omit all purely speculative “geograph- 
ical theories” and concentrate my attention only on those which 
are factual and more mature from the scientific point of view 
The results of their scrutiny, however, may be applied, with still 
greater reasons, to all the less elaborated, the less scientific or 
more metaphysical “geographical conjectures, hypotheses and 
generalizations ” 

2 DEFINITION OF GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 

In order to avoid vagueness in our analysis of the influence 
of geographical environment, we must state that by this concept 
we mean all cosmic conditions and phenomena which exist inde- 
pendent of man’s activity, which are not created by man, and 
which change and vary through their own spontaneity, inde- 
pendent of man’s existence and activity In other words, if we 
take the total environment of a man or that of a social group, 
and subtract from it all environmental agencies directly or in- 
directly created or changed through man’s existence and activity, 
we will have left approximately what is known as geographical 
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environment Natural dimate temperature soil relief of sur 
face distribution of water and water courses natural flora and 
fauna natural changes of seasons and geophysical processes the 
phenomena of gravitation storms earthquakes sea-currents and 
so on as far as they exist and change regardless of man s exist 
ence and activity are examples of geographical agencies in the 
above sense of the word On the other hand all phenomena and 
conditions whose existence and variation are direct or indirect 
results of mans existence and activity compose the agencies of 
anthropo social but not geographical environment Cultivated 
fields forests and gardens artificial channels artificial modifica 
tion of natural relief of tne surface of the earth or artificial cli 
mate and soil and sub soil all such phenomena are excluded from 
the geographical or natural agencies in the proper sense of the 
word 

Now let us turn to our analysis of the correlations established 
between geographical agencies and social phenomena 

3 FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING THE CHARACTER 

OF CONDITIONING OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
FACTORS 

There is no doubt that the totality of geographic conditions 
determines to some extent human behavior social organization 
and social processes But what is the nature of this condition 
mg? Is it direct or indirect? Is it rigid and inflexible? Is it 
possible to formulate definite and general correlations of geo 
graphic conditions with social phenomena? In order not to be 
lost in the sea of complex geographic influences let us formulate 
at once some fundamental propositions which outline the nature 
of these influences and which will guide us in our analysis These 
propositions are as follows 

i The conditioning role of geographical agencies (B) may be 
direct and indirect direct uhen they directly determine a definite 
senes of social phenomena (A) according to the formula 
A—f (B) tudtrece soften fftey cuvnshVir <s deftncte jenss s>/ 
social phenomena not because they influence them directly but 
because they influence some other phenomena (C) or (D) stfueh 
»» their turn condition the senes A In this case the formula of 
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indirect conditioning ts C = f {B)> therefore A = f (C) If 
A were not dependent on C, then the geographical factors would 
not have conditioned A at all It is clear that indirect condition- 
ing may consist sometimes of a long series of links of func- 
tional relations B may condition C , C, the phenomena D , D, that 
of E, and only E may condition A It is evident that, other 
conditions being equal, the longer is such a series of indirect 
relations and the more numerous are the middle members (C, D, 
E, F,) of such a series between A and B, the more remote be- 
comes their interrelation and the less definite is the correlation 
between A and B In such cases the geographical agencies may 
exert some influence, but it becomes so strongly neutralized and 
modified by interference of the “middle agencies ’ between A and 
B, that the correlation between them becomes intangible, or entirely 
indefinite Since it is intangible, and unable to be described m 
a definite formula, it is practically equal to an absence of such 
correlation In analyzing the conditioning role of geographical 
agencies we must always discriminate between its direct and 
indirect forms 

2 According to the above, the conditioning influence of geo- 
graphical agencies ts not equally rigid and direct in regard to 
different categories of social phenomena While some of them 
exhibit a close and noticeable direct correlation with geograph- 
ical agencies, some others do not show such a correlation at all 
In this respect the hypothesis of J Bruhnes, which in essence is 
identical with the Le Play school s Nomenclature senes, appears 
to me as relatively valid He states that those forms of human 
activity and corresponding social phenomena which pertain to 
the satisfaction of the primary necessities of man, such as alimen- 
tation, shelter for sleep, clothing and a few others, are in a more 
direct relation with geographical conditions than other human 
actmties and social phenomena which are of different character 
Correspondingly, he indicates six series of social phenomena 
where the correlation with geographic agencies is closeT than in 
other fields of social facts These six series are human habita- 
tion (inhabited areas, the character of houses and constructions), 
the direction and the character of roads, cultivation of plants and 
breeding of animals, exportation of minerals and devastation in 
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plant and animal life All that lies beyond these “six essential 
facts,” such as forms of family and of political and social organ 
izatum, the character of religions, the character of laws, of litera- 
ture, of science, etc, exhibit less if any, correlation with geo 
graphical factors * In its essentials this hypothesis seems to be 
valid 

3 In the field of soad phenomena where the correlation is 
noticeable tt rarely has a rigid character The determinism of 
geographical factors as far as we can grasp is almost always 
relative J Bnihnes expresses the same idea in the following 
way “Between the facts of the physical order there are some- 
times relations of causality between facts of human geography 
(geographical conditions and social phenomena) there are usually 
only relations of connection To force, so to speak, the bond 
which connects phenomena with each other is scientifically false, 
and there will be great need of the spirit of criticism which will 
enable one to see clearly the many cases where connection is acci 
dental and not causal ” * 

This non rigidity or relativity of geographical conditioning 
manifests itself in many forms First, though in many cases 
geographical factors determine whether such and such social phe- 
nomena ( e g the mining industry or the fact of the mhabita 
tion of a definite area by men) may or max not take place in a 
definite location, nevertheless geographical possibility does not 
mean that such a phenomenon really occurs m this location For 
instance, m spite of the rich natural resources of the place, the 
mining industry may not exist there owing to lack of non geo 
graphical factors In this way, geographical conditioning in the 
absolute form becomes null and void It is not rigid The same 
relativity of geographical determinism exhibits itself in cases in 
which geographical conditions determine that “such a phenom- 
enon may not take place at any given location’’ as, for instance, 
cultivation of plants in a desert or in an extraordinarily dry area. 
And yet, we know that due to artificial irrigation such things 
happen This means that the geographical impossibility of a phe 

* Brcbnes J Human Geography Chaps I-II, Rand McNally Co, N Y. 
Compare with the Le Play school Nomenclature 

* BMJHVES J Human Geography p 593 compare EE LA B CACHE, P v* 
Principles if Human Geography N \ , 1926 
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nomenon does not prevent it This is another illustration of the 
non rigidity of geographical conditioning \Expectat»oni based 
on geographical conditions exclusively in many'eage/ma^ribt'be 

justified 

Second, the non rigidity of geographical determinism shows 
itself further in the possibility of many and zarious social forms 
vnthm the same geographical area Like an abode geographical 
conditions may, in a relative degree, determine whether the place 
is suitable for human habitation or for the construction of a 
building But whether the corresponding society will assume the 
forms of a primitive tribe, or those of a complex civilized society, 
whether the building Will be a primitive hut, or pyramid, or castle, 
or palace of parliament, or commercial skyscraper, these things 
are not determined by geographical agencies Almost always a 
large field of choice is left What takes place depends not so 
much on the geographical as upon the non geographical factors 
The same idea is expressed by C Vallaux in the words that "the 
influence of geographical factors is negative but not positive, 
they often may hinder a phenomenon but they do not determine 
what will be ” 5 

4 From the above it follows that the formulation of definite 
and general correlations between geographical and social phenom- 
ena is greatly hindered by this non rigidity and indirectness of 
geographical determinism It is still more strongly handicapped 
by the neutralization of the effects of one geographical agency 
by another, and by neutralization of the effects of all geograph 
ical agencies by the non geographical factors And the more 
complex are the forms of civilisation, the less noticeable, the less 
definite and the less tangible is the correlation betueen geograph 
ical conditions and social phenomena This does not mean that 
in such societies geographical agencies stop working, but that 
their effects are more and more neutralized by other agencies 
Therefore, they become less tangible less noticeable, and more 
difficult to observe, grasp and generalize For these reasons U is 
to be expected that the attempts to establish such correlations 
ma\ gtze at best only some tentatne and zery approximate 
hypothesis uhtch may be applied to some societies and times and 

* Vuaaux, C , Le sol et Vital, p 106, Pans, 1911 
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rarely may pretend to be valid in regard to all socteties and art 
times Furthermore, it is to be expected that among many alleged 
correlations many will be fallacious, not to mention those which, 
being purely speculative, cannot pretend to be scientific at all 

Such, in brief, are the guiding principles and the general con- 
clusions concerning geographical theories On the following 
pages we shall see their validity Let us now turn to the analysis 
of the principal correlations which have been formulated by 
different authors We shall begin with the correlations in the 
field of Bruhnes’ “essential facts” because they may be more 
definite and conspicuous 

4 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN 
POPULATION ON THE EARTH 

The field of social phenomena where the influence of geograph- 
ical factors is to be expected, is in the location of human popu- 
lation and its density It seems evident that geographical areas 
which, according to their climate, soil, relief of surface, distribu- 
tion of water, flora and fauna, are more convenient for human 
habitation and for satisfaction of human primary necessities, are 
to be more densely inhabited than the area less convenient m this 
respect 

This proposition, however, is evident only in appearance be 
cause which geographical conditions are ‘‘convenient’ yet remains 
to be found Besides, the conditions convenient for a primitive 
society may be quite inconvenient for an industrial society, the 
geographic environment convenient in one respect, eg, m climate, 
may be quite inconvenient in another respect, e g , poor in water, 
in minerals, in soils etc Therefore, this and similar propositions 
of the geographers at the very best, may claim only a limited— 
local and temporary — significance This maj be seen from the 
following discussion 

It is claimed that in spite of human migrations and the fluc- 
tuation of the density of population of different areas “the gen 
eral distribution of the larger human masses seems subject to a 
fixity, of course relative, and yet a fixity that is certain and sur 
prising The Siberian tundras, the Saharan hantadas or Ihe 
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Ama2on forest are almost devoid of men ” 6 The same is true 
in regard to arctic regions and other places of similar incon- 
venience A series of other data tend to show the same correla- 
tion This may be seen from the data on the following page 1 
Temperature, amount of rainfall, altitude are the geographical 
agencies, therefore, the correlation of these conditions with the 
density of the population shown by the tables tends to testify 
in favor of the influence of these factors on the distribution of 
the population on the earth However, on the other hand, a 
series of other facts testify that the correlations shown by these 
data are in no way universal and constant We cannot say that 
everywhere the most densely populated areas have a temperature 
of from 50 to 55 degrees, a rainfall of from 40 to 50 inches and 
an altitude of below too meters, as it is shown, in these tables 
Due to a different combination of various geographical condi- 
tions, and especially to the interference of the non geographical 
factors, the boundaries between the inhabited and uninhabited 
areas are changing and the abo\e points of optimum are \ery 
different for different places, societies, and times Many places 
uninhabited in the past become inhabited at the present moment, 
and vice versa, in sptte of the absence of noticeable change in the 
geographical environment of these places Through irrigation 
many deserts are transformed into inhabited areas Through 
activity of civilized men many uninhabited prairies forests, and 
similar places of America, Russia, and Asia are improved and 
become the habitat of man If, as we shall see further, Mouge- 
olle’s, S C GilFillan’s, and Stefansson’s theory of “the Cold- 
ward or the Northward Course of Civilization,” 8 is very ques 
tionable, ne\ertheless, it gives plenty of facts which show that 
great uninhabited areas of the North in the course of time 
ha\e become inhabited densely, and have been transformed into 
centers of cmlization These and a great many similar facts 
indicate that the boundaries betw een the inhabited and uninhabited 

' Bbuhves, Human Geography, p 47 

T von Mah, G , Stalishk und Gesellsckaf tslehre, B II, 1897, p 5 1 See other 
similar data m Bruhi.es, op ctl , pp 186 ff, Ratzel, F , Anlhropoeeotraphie, 
*89*. Vol II, pp 210 ff 

' See Gn.Fll.LAV, S C , “The Coldward Course of Progress,” Political Science 
Quarterly, 1920, pp 393-410 STEFAhSSOV, The tiorlkicord Course of Empire 
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areas are moving , consequently, geographical determinism m this 
respect is non rigid and very relative The same is true in regard 
to the optimum point of altitude, temperature, and rainfall While 
for Europe, according to the above table, the most densely popu- 
lated zone of altitude is below ioo meters, and places above 
1400 meters are almost uninhabited for the tropical regions, and 
for Abyssinia, Arabia, Central and South America, and for many 
other places, the most densely populated zones of altitude are 
above 1500 meters 8 

Shifting of the most densely populated zones in the course of 
time from one altitude to another, in spite of an absence of a 
noticeable change m geographical conditions, is a still more con- 
spicuous and unquestionable illustration P Mougeolle even for- 
mulated a general “law of altitude ” according to which, with 
the de\elopment of civilization, the most densely inhabited areas 
and cities are descending from the zones of high altitude (moun 
tains and plateaus) to those of lower altitudes (plains) 10 Even 
though this “law," as a general formula, is questionable, the 
shifting of the zones of density of population in regard to alti- 
tude is proved by Mougeolle beyond a doubt This illustration 
shows how relative the geographical determinism is in this field, 
how different and shifting are the geographical points of optimum 
in regard to the distribution of the population of the earth , how 
“local” and ‘ temporary” are all generalizations and correlations 
in this field, and how impossible it is to construct the map of 
the density of the population of different areas exclusively on the 
basis of the geographical conditions 

What has been said concerning altitude may be said in regard 
to “points of optimum’' temperature and rainfall in their inter 
relations with the density of population They are also shifting 
»n time and space They vary for different places, times, and 
societies For these reasons this anaUsis of the correlation be- 
tween geographical conditions and the density of the population 
seems to corroborate completely the fundamental propositions 
stated abo\e 

* See the data m Bruhnes, Human Geography pp 18&-196 

‘•See Mougeolle, P, Les problimes de l htslotre, pp 97-106 Pans, 1886 
Mougeolle p , Statiaue des cmlualums Pans. 1883. passim 
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5 GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND THE CHARACTER OP HUMAN 
DWELLINGS, ROADS AND MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 

It is evident that the character of human habitations or houses 
more than many other social phenomena must depend on geo- 
graphic conditions In its material (wood, stone, brick, fur, etc ) 
and in its form, shape, and architectural type, it is influenced by 
geographic conditions In the places rich with forests wooden 
houses predominate while where woods are scarce some other 
materials must be used The same is true of the architectural 
type and shape, and the site of the dwelling To some extent 
this expectation is warranted by the facts But again this extent 
ts rather moderate In the opinion of one of the best “human 
geographers” it is estimated as follows “If geography is far 
from explaining everything in the house, at least the human 
habitation cannot be completely understood without an appeal to 
geography ' 11 This estimate of geographical influences m this 
field does not ascribe very much to them, and an innumerable 
series of facts may be indicated to show that “geographical con- 
ditions are far from explaining everything in the house ” Places 
the most different in geographical respects often show remark 
able similarities in types of dwellings A conspicuous example of 
this is given by the United States of America, where over an 
immense area with the most different climate and other condi 
tions, one sees practically similar types of houses m the East and 
the West in the North and the South The variations in houses 
in different parts of the country rarely surpass those between 
different houses of the same city or neighborhood On the other 
hand, it is enough to compare the types of dwellings m similar 
geographical conditions eg, those in the prairies of America 
and in the prairies (steppes) of Russia, in the seashore regions 
( e g , New York, Trieste, Almena or Algeria) , to see the greatest 
differences among them, m spite of a similarity of geographtc 
conditions The same is true m regard to the pnmitne peoples 
“The Hopi and Navajo Indians have both occupied, for a long 
period, the same part of northwestern Arizona Though the 

u BsUhhes Human C-otrapky p 94 See also Chap HI 
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same building material is available, nevertheless the Hopi 
construct the well known terraced sandstone houses with a rec 
tangular cell as the architectural unit while the Navajo dwelt in 
conical earth covered huts 12 Add to this the changes in dwell 
ings of the same area in the course of time Without any notice 
able change in the geographic conditions of the area the dominant 
type of dwelling often withm some thirty or forty years changes 
considerably 

It is useless to insist on these evident facts They can only 
mean that geographical determinism in this field is loose and rela 
tive Its effects sometimes may be completely obliterated by a 
play of other factors If the human habitation cannot be under 
stood completely without an appeal to geography every attempt 
to account for it by geograph) alone is hopeless and fallacious 
All that has b-en said of human habitation may be applied to 
the direction and character of roads and generally to the means 
of transportation 13 

6 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND CLOTHING 

This category of social phenomena also has a correlation with 
geographical conditions though less noticeable than that of dwell 
ings and roads Clothing in the colder regions or seasons is 
somewhat thicker and warmer than in warmer regions or seasons 
But this is almost the only way m which the influence of geograph 
ical agencies manifests itself Immensely numerous differences 
and \ariation> in the clothing of different societies groups 3nd 
times seem to be conditioned by other than geographical agencies 
The extravagances of fashion the yearly changes in mens and 
womens clothes the different uniforms of various social groups 
(soldiers priests monks officials and so on) the different cos 
tumes of various peoples and especially through historical times 
these and thousands of similar phenomena seem to have nothing 
icj -wftfii •gec/givcjJtroaii f radctm> Tfttt 'm&creCi nflraences are 
slight and unnoticeable 

11 Lowie R H Culture and Ethnology pp 49-65 N Y 1917 

u See an able anal>sis in Bsvhves op tit pp iloff \au.av* C La m r 
Pans 1908 pajsim 
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7 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND FOOD AND DRINK 

There is also some dependence between the flora and fauna of 
a geographic environment and the quantity and the quality of 
food and drink of a society The seashore people eat more fish 
than a people who inhabit an area without waters rich with fish 
A society situated m a fruit bearing area eats more fruit than 
those in areas where the trees are absent or cannot be cultivated 
Such correlations may be found in man)' places But these are 
neither general, nor always noticeable Even among relatively 
primitive tribes it is easy to see that the principal forms of food 
are often similar among tribes situated in essentially different 
environments and different among tribes of similar environments 
Here are a few cases of the many collected by F P Aimitage 

Principal kinds of food and corresponding peoples 

Rice Oraons, S Indians, Chinese, Koreans, Mundas, Japa- 
nese, Looshais, N Aragans, Tonkmgese, Laosians, Siamese 
Wheat, Millet or Oats, plus Cattle or Fish Kabardians of the 
plain and mountains, Armenians, Albanians, Tadjiks, Turko- 
mans, Norwegians Finns Li\s, Kirghnans, Scots 
Fish plus Flesh Eskimos, Dogribs, Chinooks, Kootenayans, 
Comanches, Blackfeet, Crows Crees, Charruas, Macobys 
Flesh plus Maize Sioux, Pawnees, Ojibwas, Lenguas, Machi 
cuys, Iroquois, Algonquin, Muskohogian, Concapah, Yakut, 
Mohaves, Navajos, Yumas, Pimas, Papagos, Opatas, Mayas. 
Mexicans, Tepehuans 1 * 

In each ' food group” we see peoples who live in the most 
different geographical environment The same ‘‘independence of 
food” from geographical factor is still more conspicuous in com 
plex societies In spite of the most different geographical con 
ditions of the United States of America food is substantially the 
same Furthermore, “the people of western Europe consume 
large quantities of coffee, tea, and cocoa, while cow’s milk from 
European mountain pastures is consumed by the inhabitants of 
Shanghai and South Africa Increased facilities of transporta- 

Aottage, F P , Diet and Race, pp 30-32, London r 922 
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do with geographic factors Meanwhile, they compose the most 
substantial phenomena in this field of geographical determinism 

8 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND ECONOMIC LIFE AND 
ORGANIZATION 

A Geographical Conditions and IVealth — We have numerous 
theories of the geographical conditioning of economic phenomena 
The first group of these theories tries to show that geographic 
conditions have determined almost completely the amount of 
wealth produced and owned by a society, especially during the 
earlier stages of social life “Of all the results which are pro- 
duced among a people by climate, (food) and soil, the accumula- 
tion of wealth is the earliest, and in many respects the most 
important . and the history of wealth in its earliest stages 
will be found to depend entirely on soil and climate ” ,s 

Such is the essence of these theories in Buckle’s formulation 
There is no doubt that there is a part truth in the statement 
But onlj a part Even in regard to many primitive tribes the 
above proposition is fallacious, not to speak of its fallacy in 
regard to complex societies In the first place the phenomenon 
of wealth itself is not something static but something that vanes 
strongly in its nature, according to the social circumstances 
Which of the products of a geographic environment become eco- 
nomically valuable, depends not only on the nature of these 
products but also on the character of a society Oil, naphtha, 
even coal and iron ore, or an abundance of water falls have no 
economic \ alue for a -society which does not know how to utilize 
them A territory rich with these products is very unfavorable 
for the accumulation of wealth by a primitive tnbe of hunters 
or tillers, and the same territory is very favorable for the en 
nchment of a modern industrial society The same geographic 
environment may have great economic value for a people who 
know how to exploit it, and it may have no value for a people 
who do not have this knowledge, and vice versa quite different 
geographical regions may have similar economic value for dif* 
ferent peoples This means that there is no such thing as a 

i* Tlnnrr.tr, H T , Introduction to the History of Civilization of England, new 
and revised edition, by J M Robertson, pp 84-28, and Chap II, London, N 
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geographic environment valuable m itself, under all circumstances, 
for all societies, regardless of their character For these reasons 
Buckle’s proposition needs a serious limitation In the second 
place, the assumption that all brilliant and wealthy civilizations of 
earlier times have happened m an exclusively “favorable” natural 
environment, is also questionable The geographical conditions 
of Sparta, or Athens, or even ancient Egypt may be styled as 
"rich” and fertile onlj in a very relative sense If there were 
no accommodations made by the inhabitants, the natural environ- 
ment of these societies is to be recognized as rather “poor ” And 
jet, this did not hinder the production and accumulation of great 
wealth On the other hand, in spite of the richness of the 
natural resources of America its pre European inhabitants did 
not accumulate great wealth 19 In the third place the assumption 
that primitive tribes who li\e within the same geographical en- 
vironment are equally wealth} is also not accurate Among other 
authors R H Lowie and R Thurnwald have shown this in 
regard to the Hopi and the Navajo Indians and in regard to a 
senes of other tribes 20 In the fo irth place, the average per 
capita wealth of contemporary societies and corresponding dif 
ferences in this respect cannot be accounted for through the 
hypothesis The same is true in regard to the fluctuations of 
impoverishment and prosperitj during the course of time within 
a population which lives in the same geographic environment 
The natural resources of Russia are scarcely poorer than those 
of any other country, and jet, the per capita wealth of its popula 
tion is one of the lowest The Indians and the Americans inhabit 
the same territory and jet the former were poor, the latter were 
and are rich Bruhnes gives a long senes of facts which show 
the accumulation of considerable wealth and economic prosperity 
among populations in a verj hostile natural environment and 
VT.ce icrsa 21 These reasons are enough to show the one-sidedness 

" See further the cla ssi cal criticism of these theories given by Gobweau His 
objections are valid in essence up to this tune. Some of Buckle s fallacies in 
this respect are justly indicated and checked by Robertson in his editorial re- 
marks and footnotes in the above edition of Buckle s book. 

** See Lowie, R H , Culture and Ethnology, pp 486, N Y, 1917, Thcstt- 
wmj>, R , * Die Gestaltung der W irtschaltsentwicklung a us ibren Anfangen 
heraus," in Ennngenin[sgabe fur Max tteber, Vol I pp 273-336, Munich, 1923 

n SeeBRtHNES,of> (tl , Chap VI 11 and pp 5938 See bis discussion. 
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of the theories under discussion There is some truth In the 
theories because, under given conditions of a society the char- 
acter of natural resources may facilitate or hinder an accumula- 
tion of wealth, but this is only one factor among many, and it 
is scarcely more important than many other non geographical 
agencies 22 

B Geographical Conditions and the Character of Industries of 
a Society — A second senes of the geographical theones tries 
to show the existence of a close correlation between geographical 
conditions and economic or industnal acti\ lties of a given society 
Practically every textbook in economic or industnal geography, 
and almost every textoook in history, emphasizes the great con 
ditioning role of geographical factors in this respect 23 Place 
determines the method of obtaining the means of subsistence of 
a society or the character of its economic activities We have 
seen how Le Play s formula shows the determining role of geo- 
graphical conditions In a similar way it is traced by a crowd 
of histonans and economic geographers It is evident that a 
society whose territory does not include coal or other valuable 
minerals and metals cannot be expected to develop the mining 
industry It is clear also that a territory with infertile soil 
cannot be expected to produce a society whose principal industry 
is agriculture. This means that there is some truth in all these 
theories But again, the correlation between geographic environ 
ment and the industnal activities of a society is often over 
estimated Though in many cases it is tangible, in most of the 
others it is very loose and even indefinite 

It is hard to agree with the claim of Demohns and other geog 

n The fundamental source of the fallacies of the geographers is their disregard 
of social environment and of hereditary differences of human beings. la this 
respect Buckle's complete disregard of inherent differences expressed in his n ole 
on page 22 is typical for many geographers. If a one-sided geographical theory 
of the production of wealth is very defective, still more defective is a geographical 
theory of the distribution of wealth which is also typically outlined by Buckle- 
It is so fallacious that it does not need even to be criticized. See Bpcxle, °P 
at , pp 28 ff ^ 

“See as example Semple Ellen Ch , American History and Its Geographic 
Conditions, 1903 Semple, Influences of Geog Environment, 1911, Smith f 
Industrial and Commercial Geography 1913 Whitbece, R. H , and Pinch V C., 
Economic Geography, 1924 Huntington, E, and Williams, F E, Business 
Geography, 192s Whttbeck, R. H , Industnal Geography, 1924 see other Utett 
lure a ted in these books. 
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raphers that a mere knowledge of the geographical conditions 
of a given territory is sufficient to enable us to forecast the 
character of the industries or the principal economic activities 
of the population of such a territory The conditions of the 
steppes of Russia and American prairies is similar in many re- 
spects, and yet the economic activities of the nomadic and half- 
nomadic population of the Russian steppes and those of the Amer- 
ican prairies are different The population of the mountains of 
Switzerland, the Basques of the Pyrenees, and the Tibetans, hie 
in similar mountainous conditions and yet the industries through 
which they get their means of subsistence are different The 
Bushmen and the Herrero dwell in the same deserts, but hunting is 
the basic industry of the former and cattle breeding of the latter 24 
Many Indian tribes lived in areas where the soil was fertile and 
very favorable for the development of agriculture, and yet it 
almost did not exist at all among them On the other hand, in 
the Western Carpathians which are much less favorable for the 
development of agriculture, it is greatly developed and 88 per cent 
of the ground is cultivated, while in the Eastern Carpathians 
where land is more fertile, cultivation is less developed and only 
13 per cent of the land is tilled 2 * On Majorca, especially on the 
great western sierras of the island, in spite of the most unfavor- 
able conditions, the people “have accomplished and are still ac- 
complishing the miraculous feat of developing irrigated gardens 
of their huertas " 28 Post factum, we are prone to believe his- 
torians when they say that “the development of navigation by 
the Phoenicians was due to the favorable sea shore environment ” 
In fact these and a great many similar explanations are mislead- 
ing In the case of the Phoenicians, the real situation was as 
follows 

It will be difficult to find any less hospitable regions m the Med- 
iterranean than the little comer of the Syrian shore where are situated 
the ports of Tyre and Sidon, famous in antiquity The situations 
are unfavorable in themselves, and very often a heavy swell from 
the open sea makes it difficult to enter or to leave the port, and yet, 

** See Thohnwald, R , The Gestaltung der Wtrtschaflsentwcklung aus *hrert An- 
fangm heraus, Munich, 1923 

* Bruh'TES, Human Geography, p 525 

“ Ibid , p 594 
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the Phoenicians were a people of navigators and colonists Why 5 
Because their commercial ingenuity made up for the unkmdness of 
nature 21 

The same is true of a great many other post factum geographical 
interpretations of the industrial activities of different peoples 
given in the courses of history From the fact that the Greeks or 
the Phoenicians became navigators and developed a great man 
time commerce they concluded that the geographical position was 
responsible for it 28 In fact in these and m many other cases 
the geographical environments were far from being favorable 
Besides plenty of peoples ha\e In ed m a much more favorabte 
environment for the development of navigation and faded to 
do so 29 Such discrepancies between geographical conditions and 
the character of the industrial activities of a population are so 
numerous that the above statement of the geographers loses its 
general character and eventually means only indefinite geograph 
ical determinism The final proofs are those changes of the 
industrial activities of a population which sometimes occur in a 
short period of time For instance in the United States during 
the last thirty years the percentage of males engaged in agn 
culture decreased from 50 to 35 of all males gainfully employed 
This is a very serious change in the industrial activities of the 
population Neither can it be accounted for through geographic 
conditions In essence they are now exactly the same as thirty 
years ago The following table shows the number of workers 
engaged in certain specified occupations in the United States per 
million of the population 30 

The table shows very serious changes in occupational activities 
of the population within the period of seventy years These 
changes cannot be accounted for through geographical conditions 

1’ Bsuhves op cil p 595 Dubois Marcel La crise maritime p 25 
s» See a more detailed analysis as to the extent 0/ Greek geographical environ 
njent which was favorable for maritime navigation m Vallaux La mer para 

^•See many farts in Bruhnes Bp ctl Chap VIII and pp 594 ff See also 
Vallaux s criticism of corresponding geographical theories of K Ritter and F 
Ratzel and the convincing and abundant factual material given to show the 
inadequacy of all one-sided geographical theories of this kind Vallaux, C 
La mer pp 27 ff and Chap II Vallaux Le sol et l etat pp 152 ff and passim 
it Joses M Z Trend of Occupations in the Population Monthly Labor 
Rjwi 0 May 1925. 
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In regard to complex society especially, there is no possibility 
of any close correlation between physical environment and in- 
dustrial activities 

C Geographical Conditions and Business Cycles and the 
Rhythm of Economic Life — The third group of geographical 
theories consists of those attempting to establish a correlation be- 
tween geographical conditions and the waves of prosperity and 
impoverishment, business revivals and depressions The theories 
claim that the economic life of a society ultimately is determined 
by geographical agencies Plato often said that great geograph 
ical processes like earthquakes or inundations were responsible 
for the decay of prosperity and of the civilizations of many 
societies A great many other authors have stressed the parallel 
ism between dynamics in climate and economic cycles in the life 
of different societies 

At the present time we have seieral studies of this kind As 
examples of such studies, we may mention the sun spot theory of 
business cycles of \V Stanley Jevons, published in 1875,** the 
same theory slightly modified by H Stanley Jevons , 34 the theory 
of W H Shaw, concerning the correlation between the periodicity 
of wheat yields and climatic changes ss Bruckner’s theory of the 
correlation of climatic changes with the fluctuation of the eco- 
nomic life of a society 38 H H Gayton’s theory of the com 
mercial panics m the United States and their correlation with 
periods of deficient rainfall in the Ohio Valley, ST a similar theory 
of W H Beveridge, 39 and finally the meteorological theory of 
business cycles developed by E Huntington (1876- ) S9 and 

n JEIO'S, W S , InveUtgationj tn Currency and Finance, 1884, pp 194-443 

M Jevovs, H S, *1116 Causes of Unemployment The Contemporary Renew, 
1909, pp 165-189 

* Shaw, W N , An Apparent Periodicity in the Yield of Wheat," etc , Pro- 
ceedings of ike Royal Society, Senes A, VoL LXXVIII (1906), pp 69-76 

* BR Scenes, Der Einfluss d. KUznas chwanlamgea auf die Ernteertrage und 
Getrodeprose in Europa, 1 Ccographische Zntschrtft, VoJ- I, 1895, pp 39-Sh 
100-108 

« CXaViov. H H.. "The Influence of Rainfall on Commerce and Politics,' 
Popular Science Monthly Dec., 1901 

« Beveridge, W H , "British Exports and the Barometer,” The Economic 
Journal, Marti, 1920 "Weather and Harvest Cycles, ’ The Economic Journal, 
I921, pp 429-449 

«* HuKnNGTOH, E , World Power and Evolution, 1919, Chaps. II, III, IV 
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especially by H L Moore ( 1869- ) 40 There are several 
other works of this kind but they need not be mentioned because 
they add very little, if anything, to the data and the statements 
of the works indicated The theory of W S Jevons and partly 
that of H S Jevons are now unsupportable m their concrete 
form 41 All of the other theories are similar in character Be- 
cause the most elaborate and the most scientific appear to be 
those of Beveridge and Moore, my analysis is therefore limited 
to a discussion of these two authors and to a brief analysis of a 
somewhat different hypothesis of Huntington 

The essence of Dr H L Moore’s elaborate theory is as 
follows 

The weather conditions represented by the rainfall ir the central 
part of the United States, and probably in other continental areas 
pass through cycles of approximately thirty three years and eight 
years in duration, causing like cycles in the yield per acre of the 
crops, these cycles of crops constitute the natural, material current 
which drags upon the surface the lagging rhythmically changing 
values and prices with which the economist is more immediately 
concerned 42 

According to his mathematical analysis, the correlation between 
the fluctuation of crops and an index of the mean effectne ram 
fall in the Ohio Valley during the critical periods of the crops 
(July August) n, r= 584 43 Having shown this correlation 
Moore proceeds to find a further correlation between the fluctua 
tion of the crops and the business cycle His theory is as 
follows 

The rhythmically varying yield per acre of the crops is the cause 
of economic cycles, when the yield increases, the volume of trade, 
the activity of industry, and the amount of employment increase, 
the demand for producers’ goods rises , the demand curves for agri 
cultural commodities rise , with the ultimate result of a nse of general 

M Moore, H L, Economic Cycles Their Law and Cause, N Y, 1914 Cener 
ntmg Economic Cycles, N Y , 1923 

" W C Mitchell says this theory "scarcely affords a convincing explanation 
of business cycles " Mitchell, Business Cycles, 1913, p 19 

* Moore, H L , op cil , p 149 

0 Moore, H L , op m , p 53 
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prices The contrary changes would follow upon a fall in the yield 
per acre of the crops 

The theory is supported by the author s painstaking analysis 
of the fluctuations of the business barometer (measured through 
pig iron production) and those of crop production The coefficient 
of correlation between them is r= 7x8 with a lag m the cycles 
of pig iron production of one or two years The coefficient of 
correlation between the fluctuations of crops and the movement of 
general prices is still higher (with a lag of about four years) 
here r= 800 ** Such is the essence of this theory 

Beveridges theory of business cycles is similar to that of 
Moore The only differences are in the data methods and some 
of the conclusions The essentials of his theory and argumenta 
tion are as follows Wheat prices in western and central Europe 
during the period from 1500 to 1869 appear to show that in the 
fluctuation of prices there is a major periodicity of 30 6 years 
or 1 5 years one way and : 5 the other and a minor fluctuation of 
15 2 or 154 years With a lag of one year this periodicity corre 
sponds in his opinion to the periodicity in crops due to flue 
tuations of the weather Other factors influenced the fluctuation 
of prices but the most fundamental was the weather The chart 
(of prices) must be accepted as essentially a reflection of hanest 
success and harvest failure In his first article he claimed that 
the periodicity of 15 2 or 154 years in the fluctuation of prices 
corresponded to a similar periodicity of weather conditions due to 
sun spots In his second paper in answ er to some objections pre 
sented by the secretary of the Royal Meteorological Society W 
W Brvant Beveridge gave a more complex interpretation He 
agreed that the periodicity of the sun spots was not but about 
11 years He admitted that a cycle of 15 3 years had not been 
found m any meteorological record How e\ er he claimed that 
weather fluctuations showed periodicities of 4 38 or 4 77 8 34 
years Besides there was the periodicity of 4 37 years in ram 
fall The period of 15 3 or of 30 6 years could be divided corre 
spondingty into the periods of 4 38 4 77 8 34 4 37 years wh ch 
were similar to the fluctuations of meteorological phenomena In 
his further analysis he indicates that besides the periodicities of 


‘ Mooes H L op ett pp 147 ff 
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15 and 30 years in the movement of prices there were periods 
of 4.38, 5 11, 2 74, 3 71, 34.992, 48 74-75, and 271 years" 

Such are the essentials of Beveridges theory The meteoro 
logical theories are similar to those of Moore and Beveridge, but 
less elaborate and based on less data The theory of Huntington 
is somewhat different He tries to establish the influence of 
climatic conditions on economic life not so much through the 
medium of harvests, conditioned by the weather, as through the 
medium of the health of the population which is affected by 
climatic agencies His principal thesis is that climate and its 
fluctuations cause fluctuations in health and the efficiency of 
physical and mental work , fluctuations in health and in work 
efficiency lead to corresponding fluctuations of business and eco 
nomic conditions of a society He tries to corroborate this con 
tention with many data, among which the most important are 
those which show the parallelism of the death rate and the busi 
ness depressions or revivals in Connecticut, New York Massa- 
chusetts and Chicago in the period from 1870 to 1910 “A high 
death rate (as an index of health) regularly precedes hard times, 
while a low death rate precedes prosperity Health is a cause 
far more than an effect (of business prosperity) Health in its 
turn is determined by the weather ” Such m brief is the essence 
of Huntington’s theory 48 

Now let us briefly discuss to what extent the above theories 
are \ahd We will admit at the start that many dynamical proc- 
esses in the geographical environment of a society influence and 
sometimes very seriously, dynamics of economic life Earth 
quakes, like the recent one in Japan or many others, or the dry- 
ing up of an area, or its inundation, and similar natural processes 
may disorganize or even imperil the economic life of a societv 
Ho\%e\er, such catastrophic changes in geographical environment 
are re!ati\ely very rare and often of short duration Therefore 
in a long life of a society they do not count much in the non- 
catastrophic fluctuations of economic processes 
In the second place, it is scarcely possible to deny a condition- 
ing role to climatic and geographic agencies in determining the 
“ Beveridge, Weather and Harvest Cycles, passim 

“ Huntisgtov, E , K arid Power and Evolution, pp 29-31, and Chaps III, IV 
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quantity and quality of harvest, and through it, especially in 
agricultural countries, of fluctuations of the business cycle How 
ever, though human control in this field is still limited, neierthe 
less, interference of the other non geographical agencies, like 
agricultural knowledge, human energy, care, and so on, and also 
the expansion of trade and commerce now and in the past, have 
been limiting and neutralizing to a considerable extent the effects 
of geographical influences Besides, m any wide area geographi 
cal factors rarely are identical, if favorable in one place they are 
unfavorable in another and in this way they, themselves, mav 
neutralize their own effects to an extent which renders them in 
capable of seriously influencing the whole economic life of a 
society Nevertheless, we must still recognize to some extent 
the conditioning role of geographical factors in the dynamics of 
economic life 

But does this mean that this conditioning is so great and so 
decisive that such phenomena as business cycles and movements 
of prices must reflect it regularly, as the above theories claim ? 
Can we say that this correlation is so close that it may be traced 
in the business cycles of an industrialized society' 1 It is hard 
to answer this question definitely Nevertheless the reasons for 
a negative answer are almost as strong as for a positive one The 
weakest points of theories such as those of Beveridge are as fol 
lows First, they claim that a definite periodicity of weather 
conditions (or of sun spots) exists and with this periodicity 
attempt to correlate corresponding fluctuations in business Even 
granting that such a periodicity exists, we are somewhat em 
barrassed by its diversity as reported by different authors of this 
school According to Moore these periods are of 8 and 33 years 
of length , according to Beveridge they are 4 37 5 1, 1 1 12, 8 34, 
153, 306 and other years of length, according to Jevons, both 
W S and H S , they are 1044, 3 7, 7 and 11 years, according 
to W N Shaw, 2 75 and 3 67 years , according to Bruckner, 35 
years, and so on This discordance m the length of weather 
periodicities among the proponents of this theory of economic 
cycles makes a definite, and more or less general, periodicity in 
weather conditions somewhat uncertain and raises the question as 
to whether the above periods are really existing or have arisen as 
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a result of arithmetical and mathematical (n^Sifpulations of the 
authors \. 

Some of them, like Professor Moore, hhve obtatoefl •'thpth 
periods from a computation of a real amount o fr-rmi all m th e 
Ohio Valley 47 hut some others, like Beveridge, deduced the 
periodicity in weather fluctuation from that of the fluctuation of 
wheat prices Besides, the lengths of the periods of Beveridge’s 
theory are so various and different that -the very fact of their 
existence amounts almost to an absence of any definite periodicity 
to say that there are periods of 2, 3, 4 5, 7, 1 1, 15 and so on years 
practically means that there are no periods Thus the first defect 
of all these theories vitiates their starting point and suggests their 
tentative and uncertain character Their second defect results from 
the fact that the periodicity of the sun spots or of weather fluctua- 
tions is also uncertain Though Sir Arthur Shuster’s theory of the 
eleven year periods of the sun spots is popular, nevertheless, this 
period represents only an approximate average of various figures 
ranging from 16 to 6 years between the maximum periods of the 
sun spots in the years from 1750 to 1906 48 As any series of 
figures may give some average this eleven year period is rather 
fictitious and not a real periodicity of the sun spot maximums 
Furthermore several other meteorologists have indicated the exist- 
ence of different periodicities of the sun spots and weather fluctua- 
tions Tins discordance of the meteorologists indicates the uncer- 
tainty of the very fact of the existence of any periodicity m these 
fields And some of the prominent specialists in the field of meteor- 
ology probably are not far from the truth when they deny decid- 
edly the existence of any definite periodicity in the fluctuation of 
the sun spots or weather conditions An example of this is the 
paper “Weather and Cyclical Fluctuations," by Walter W Brjant, 
honorary secretary of the Royal Meteorological Society In his 
criticism of Beveridge’s theory he indicates that there is no defi- 
nite periodicity either in the sun spots, in the effects of the tide- 
raising efficiency of the moon, or in the weather fluctuations 

*’ Though even this is seriously questioned. See Wright, Ph G , ‘ Moore s 
Economic Cycles,” Quarterly Journal of Economics Vol XXIX, pp 631-641 

** The sun-spot nunraums happened in the years 1750 1761, I77°, 1778, 1804, 
*817. 1830 1837, 1848, i860, 1871, 1883. 1893. 1906 The sun spot minimum 
periods Eive a similar senes. 
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“Accepting the barometer data I have examined those from 1873 
to 1904 (for India and other places) and from 1873 to 1903 for 
North America, each being a homogeneous series The barom 
eter figures show no evidence of any penod such as fifteen and 
one third years” (claimed definitely by Beveridge in his first 
paper) 

As to the periodicity of the sun spots, says Bryant, Professor 
Kimura has analyzed them from 1750 to 191 1, found their cur\e, 
and made a prediction of their movement up to 1950 “But the 
actual figures disagreed with the prediction of the first year and 
became worse and worse year by year ” The conclusion of the 
author is that in view of the absence of any definite periodicity 
in meteorological conditions “it does not seem likely that the 
time has yet come for long range forecasting to become a prac 
tical factor in the regulation of the world s food supply ' The 
validity of these objections has been recognized partly explicitly 
and partly implicitly by Beveridge in hts second paper He is 
much less decisive m his statement and practically gives up his 
theory of the fifteen years periodicity in the fluctuation of 
weather conditions Instead he indicates numerous different 
periodicities in the fluctuation of prices but fails to show corre 
spending periods in the fluctuation of the weather Finally, he 
concludes, “There is hardly any enterpnze more deluding or more 
desperate than the search for weather cycles The gold w e gather 
turns incessantly to ashes but the 153 year cycle seems to have 
the ring of true metal ” 80 

This is practically a confession to the invalidity of his own 
theory, which is still more weakened because his prediction of 
an exceptionally poor harvest for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 seems 
not to have been corroborated 51 

" Bryaitt, W , “The Weather and Cyclical Fluctuations,” The Economc Re- 
me tr, 192I, pp 46-49 See also Ward R deC, Climate Considered Espeoally 
tn Relation to Man. pp 356 ff . Chap XI, N Y , 1918 The results of wvesti 
gations ol the sun spot periodicity and of periodic oscillations of (climate) have 
not been satisfactory In some cases the relation to sun spot periodic; fy is open 
to debate in others the results are contradictory " Such is a brief summary 
of the situation of the problem, find, pp 356-357 

M Beveripce, op at, p 449 

n Still more questionable are the attempts to correlate the periods of the sun- 
spot maxunums with revolutions and social upheavals or psychical pandemics 
(theory of a Russian, Professor Cbijevsky, published in 1922) the sun spots with 
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This means that the corner stone of the meteorological theories 
of business cycles, the existence of a definite periodicity in the 
sun spots or in the weather fluctuations, is not certain at all 
Naturally still less va'id is a theoretical scheme erected on such 
an uncertain foundation And the discordance of the theories 
about the length of the periodicities is a further corroboration of 
this uncertainty Lack of correlation between business cycles and 
the alleged cycles m weather conditions, as soon as they are 
definitely proclaimed, is further evidence of the inconclusive 
character of all these theories To avoid such, contradictions 
the authors try, through division and subdivision of their periods, 
to patch up their theories, but such efforts are far from being 
successful Some of them, again in disagreement with one an 
other, try to achieve the alleged parallelism of business and 
■weather fluctuations through the use of different lags such as 
one, two three four or five years, according to the demands of 
the theory It is evident that such mathematical manipulations 
as the subdivision of the alleged periodicities and the use of 
elastic "lags” which shorten and lengthen according to the re 
quirements of the problem can make correlations where none 
exist Furthermore, the data which are carefully analyzed like 
those of Professor Moore are nevertheless too local to form a 
basis for world wide generalizations and for the claim that “the 
rhythmically varying yield per acre of the crops is the cause of 
economic cicles” It may be one of the causes but it certainly 
is not the cause Finally the correlation of the years of business 
revivals and depressions with the years of good and bad harvests 
does not even support the idea of a mutual relationship between 
business fluctuations and crops 


There are many cases in which increased yields accompanied in 
creased prosperity or in which poor crops and depressions went 
together But the correlation between volume of production and 
business conditions is far less perfect for "heat than for minerals 
(pig iron and coal) The years of 189 9 for America, 189* for 


ep demies (Sardeaux) with religious upheavals, and so on Tins skepUcism, 
Wn er does not hinder one from welcoming the Wy mx^ed French Society 
« Scientific Astrology "hose purpose it is to study scientifically the problem of 
meteorological influences on sLat life Something valuable may come out of 
such a study 
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Britain, 1897 for France, and 1907 for Germany were the years of 
poor crops and, at the same time, of prosperity for each of these 
countries The years of 1908 for America, 1902 for Bn tain, 1903 
for France and 1902 for Germany were years of good crops, and at 
the same time of business depression Good crops tend to brag 
prosperity (in an agricultural country) and poor crops depression 
in the seasons which follow But the numerous exceptions to this 
rule show that other factors often overbalance the effects of the 
harvests 

Besides, growth in production of wheat and pig-iron and coal 
is also far from being parallel ** 

These considerations* 3 seem to be sufficient for the conclu- 
sions that any close correlation between weather conditions and 
economic fluctuations is not proved as yet, that the theories of 
the parallel periodicities without lags still need to be proved, 
and that even where the parallelism is found it is necessary to 
show further that it is not incidental Some influence of geo- 
graphical factors m the field of economic phenomena must be 
recognized, but it is so complex and so strongly modified by other 
factors that it is very “loose” (except in catastrophes) and is 
scarcely possible of description in a definite mathematical formula 

Huntington’s variety of the meteorological theories of bust 
ness fluctuations, we shall see further, exaggerates enormously 
the influence of climate upon health and efficiency Therefore, 
its comer stone is not valid, not to mention many possible ob- 
jections to his method and data His whole theory is still more 
questionable than the above theories A criticism of his correla- 
tion between climate and health will be given further so that we 
shall not discuss his theory here ** 

u Mitchell, W , Business Cycles, pp 237-239 452-453 

" See other objections to these theories in L'annle sociologigue, pp 806-81!, 
1923-24, and in special studies of business cycles and economic fluctuations 
As an additional reason against the correlation it may be mentioned that the 
correlation between sun spot number and tree growth which is expected to he 
much higher than that between sun-spot number and economic conditions, t£ 
only +0 1212 "The relationship is by no means so intimate as many writers 
imply ” Harris, J Arthur, "The Correlation Between Sun-Spot Number and 
Tree Growth.” Monthly Weather Renew, Jan , 1926, ,54 13-14. 

M Sometimes the influence o' meteorological conditions upon business fluctua- 
tions is seen as the so-caUed "seasonal fluctuation 0/ business. ” Even such »u 
thors as A Hansen, who seem to be far from partisans of the meteorological 
theory of business cycles, writes ' The seasonal fluctuations are those which at* 
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Thus it seems that even m the field of economic phenomena, 
where a greater and more direct influence of geographical condi- 
tions is to be expected, it is neither so omnipotent as to over- 
weigh the influence of other factors, nor so decisive as to be 
manifest m rigid correlations, nor so general as to account for 
differences in economic processes and organization within differ- 
ent social groups and within the same group at different times 
If it is fallacious to deny any role to geographical factors in this 
field, it is no less fallacious to overestimate the role as many 
geographers and other scholars have done 

9 GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT AND RACE 

The position of many geographers on this question is ex- 
pressed typically by Buckle in the following statement 

I cordially subscribe to the remark of one of the greatest thinkers 
of our tune, who says of the supposed differences of Tace, “Of all 

due to the influence of the seasons, summer and winter, harvest and seed time ' 
I am afraid there is a curious substitution of the meaning of words There are 
some short tune fluctuations ( ‘seasonal ’) and still they may be due to other than 
geographical or meteorological conditions From the fact of their existence it 
does not follow at all that the responsible factors are meteorological Only when 
such short time fluctuations within the year show that they repeat regularly from 
year to year approximately in the same climatic periods or in the same months, 
is such a regularity evidence in favor of climatic factors Meanwhile, if not all, 
then at least a great number of such " seasonal fluctuations do not show any such 
regularity For instance, Hansen s data of railroad earnings show that the months 
ol maximum earnings in different years were quite different December July, 
and October in 190a, April and July in 1903 February, November and December 
m 1904, December and November in 1905 February and January in 1906 April 
and May in 1907, November and December in 1908 This means that they occur 
m different months in different years, and in periods of quite different weather 

S 1 in December and July) in the same year The same is true of the months 
of minimum earnings According to the simple rules of inductive logic such a 
"seasonal” fluctuation is pretty definite testimony that fluctuations have nothing 
to do with the seasons as climate or meteorological phenomena that the agencies 
responsible for fluctuations are to be looked for somewhere else than in the field 
of climatic conditions, and that finally the fluctuations are rather irregular to be 
styled "seasonal” in the proper sense of the word Other tables and data given 
by Professor Hansen in his careful study, invariably, and even more conspicuously, 
show the above irregular characteristics of the so-called ‘ seasonal" fluctuations 
of "investment composite,” of banting composite." and so on See Havsev, 
A H , Cycles of Prosperity and Depression in the United Stales, Great Britain and 
Germany, PP 15-16, 19, 87, 31. 3**33 42, 58-59. Madison, 192 1 The above 
remarks apply to a great many other economic and non-econonuc seasonal 
fluctuations " Apparently the ' seasonal fluctuations” are simply “short tune” 
fluctuations whose factors are to be found somewhere else than in climatic or 
meteorological conditions. 
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the vulgar modes of escaping from the consideration of the effect 
of social and moral influences on the human mind, the most vulgar 
is that of attributing the diversities of conduct and character to 
inherent and natural differences” (Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy, Vol r, p 390) Ordinary writers are constantly falling 
into the error of assuming the existence of this difference But 
while such original distinctions of race are altogether hypothetical 
the discrepancies which are caused by differences of climate, food and 
sod are capable of a satisfactory explanation ss 

After this Buckle proceeds to show how geographical agencies 
have produced the most substantial differences among various 
societies, in bodies, in minds, m social organization, and in his 
torical destinies For him, as for many others, especially earlier 
geographers, racial differences, either in a greater part or entire!) 
ha\e been due to differences in environment and especiall) in 
geographical conditions In this extreme form the theorv may 
scarcely be sustained by any serious geographer of the present, 
but in a somewhat milder form it is supported by a great many 
partizans of this school One of the best examples is Dr Ellen 
Churchill Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment On 
the Basis of Ratcels System of Anthropo Geography (N Y, 
191 1 ) In this \olume a long series of physical characteristics of 
man are attributed to the direct and indirect influences of geo 
graphic environment (differentiation of human races under the 
influence of different geographical environments, differences m 
stature, in pigmentation, in thickness of skin, in the character 
of hair, in size of chest and so on) 38 Following many of her 
predecessors and especially Ritter and Ratzel, the author, in a 
somewhat milder form, tries to show by several examples the 
validity of her principal correlations Man) other authors in 
a more technical and more competent, but in a narrower form, 
support the same thesis of a correlation between geography and 
racial characteristics in the zoological sense of the term As 
examples of such theories I may mention those of J A Allen, 

“ Buckle, H T , Introduction to the Bistory of Cmiisotum in England, New &ad 
Revised Edition by J M Robertson, p 22 London, Routledge 

** See Semple op at Chap II and passim 
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W Ridgeway, A Keith, F Boas, and others 5T To what extent 
are all these claims valid? Are they corroborated by the facts 
or are they still in the stage of purely tentative hypotheses ? Let 
us discriminate briefly between the valid and invalid portions of 
these claims In the first place, the assumption of many of these 
authors of the so-called monogenic theory of human origin and 
of a later differentiation ol mankind into different races under 
the influence of different environments, is a mere guess This, 
as well as the opposite or polygenic hypothesis, is and probably 
will remain a mere guess, which cannot be proved or disproved 58 
For this reason this argument of the geographers and environ- 
mentalists in favor of their theory cannot have any scientific 
value 89 

There is another point which greatly weakens the position of 
the geographers m this field Racial characteristics in a proper 
sense of the word are those which are inherited The assumption 
that such characteristics may be altered by the geographic en 
vironment and, being altered become hereditary traits, supposes 
the possibility of the inheritance of acquired traits This as it is 
known, is a presumption which is still denied by the majority 
of the biologists Therefore the theory of the alteration of racial 
traits through direct influences of geographic factors at the very 
best is based on a very uncertain and questionable foundation 
Until the theorj of inheritance of acquired traits is proved we 
cannot admit the possibility of a modification of Taoal, that is, 
of hereditary traits under the direct influence of geographic con 
ditions Alteration of these traits through amalgamation and 
similar factors, does not belong in the category of geographical 


* 7 See Allen J A , “The Influence of Physical Conditions in the Genesis of the 
Species, Smithsonian Annual Report for 1905 Wash 1906 Ridgeway W, The 
Application of the Zoological Laws to Man, Nature Vol LXXVIII, 1908, 
Ke«h, a , "On Certain Factors Concerned in the Evolution of Human Races," 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute Lond . 1916 VoLXLVI and Keith, 
A , ' La differenaation de 1 humanity en types raciaux Revue generate des 
sciences, Pans, 1919, 30“* annfe Dr Fran* Boas has stressed, not so much the 
influence of geography as environment in general and especially social environ- 
ment upon the bochly characteristics of man See Boas, F , The Mind of Primitive 
l!a *. 1911, Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants Wash ,1911 
"See Sergi, G, Le engine umane, Torino, 1913 Dixon, R- B .The Racial 
History of Man, pp 503 ff , New York, 19*3 . .. , 

"E Ch Semple^ Idee many other environmentalists, writes without any serious 
that * the unity of the human species is dearly established. 
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determinism and for this reason cannot be used as an argument 
in favor of their theories 

In the third place, almost all serious theories which advocate 
the possibility of the modification of racial characteristics through 
geographical agencies recognize that this is possible only in a 
long course of time, hundreds and thousands of years are neces 
sary for a given racial type to be considerably changed under 
the direct influence of geographic factors 60 If this is so it 
means that geographic emironment works so slowly that it is 
practically of no significance as an explanation of racial modifies 
tions in the course of the history of a population which rarely 
goes back beyond two or three thousands of years It is of 
stilt less importance for an explanation of the biological changes 
of a population and of its historical destinies for a shorter period 
of time computed by tens of years It is true that we have 
some \ery valuable attempts to prove the possibility of a modifica 
tion of racial characteristics within a short period of time 
Among such attempts Professor Boas’ study of the bodily 
changes in American immigrants and R M Fleming’s study are 
possibly the best But Dr Franz Boas ascribes the modifying 
role not so much to the geographic as to the social environment 
Besides, his conclusions have been met with such strong criticism 
on the part of the prominent specialists, and their objections are 
so serious that at the \ery best the results of Boas’ study are 
to be taken as inconclusive 61 

,0 See MoUBXi, ‘ Le razze umane e il sentimento di supenonta etnica," 
Russia Itahana ds Socwlogta igli, pp 331 R * Racial traits may change under 
permanent influence of environment, but hundreds and even thousands of years 
are necessary for such a transformation 1 do not know any single case of trans 
formation of a race within one or two generations except the cases due to an amal 
gamation The environment of a race cannot modify quickly its physical and 
psychical characteristics As to the educational factor, it is absurd to expect it 
can change a race in a short period of time It is true that we see at the present 
a rapid change of the characteristics of a people, but scientific observation shows 
that such changes are of a psycho-social, but not a racial nature ' See also 
Dixon, op cit , pp 479 fl , and passim de Lapouce, V , let selections socwUs, 

pp 658 

0 See Boas, Franz, ' Changes in Bodily Forms of Descendants of Immigrants, 
Senate Documents, Vol LXIV, Washington, 1911 Miss R M Fleming s pap® 
m Afan, Vol XXII, pp 69-72 Among critical analyses of these works see 
especially Serci, G, ‘ Influenza dell’ ambiente sui carat ten fisici delluomo 
Rmsta hat tana di soctologia, 1912, pp 16-24 F Ibvjus H J and ] mss, T C-> 
"Geographical Distribution of Anthropological Types in Wales," Journal of <** 
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In connection with the progress m the «tudy of the role of 
glands, especially the ductless glands, m the formation of man s 
body and physiological processes we have a series of attempts to 
explain through the alteration of gland activity by geographic 
environment, the changes in the racial characteristics of man 
An example of such attempts is the theory of Sir Arthur Keith 62 
At the present moment, there is no doubt that many body traits, 
stature, form of cranium, weight and so on, may be altered 
through modifications of the structure and of the functions of 
glands and especially of the ductless glands But the point is 
that these glands, as a rule are influenced almost exclusively 
through chemical ingredients consumed principally in the forms 
of food and drink (it is evident that surgical or medical modifica- 
tion of glands did not play any role in the past and even now 
they are quite insignificant means applying only to a very few 
individuals) This explains why a great many geographers even 
before the discovery of the role of glands pointed out that food 
was the most efficient geographical agency in the modification 
of physical and mental traits of a racial group 63 I do not object 
to many facts of this kind but nevertheless serious reservations 
must be made against their use as arguments in favor of the 
geographical hypothesis 81 

In the first place not all kinds of food may be important in 


Royal Anthropological Institute pp 37-42 Vol XLVI 1916 Pearson K and 
Tippett LHC On Stability o f the Cephalic Indices tV ithin the Race 
Btomelrtia pp 1 18-138 Vol XVI 1924 C G1111 indicated several shortcomings 
in the statistical method used by F Boas General conclusions of the critics are 
typically represented by the following statement of Pearson and Tippett Deal 
mg with a large amount of data we are unable to find any change of real sigmfi 
cance in the cephalic indices for school children from 5 to 20 years old The 
cephalic index is remarkably stable Having regard to the fact that extraordinary 
•nvironmental differences in this country appear to make no significant change 
m the shape of the head it is very difficult to accept Professor Boas view that the 
child born to Jewish parents in Europe differs in head shape from the child born 
to the same parents after their arrival in Amend The cephalic index of the 
Jews is much the same m the most diverse environment vn Europe and we do not 
believe that anything but hybridization or long selective action can change the 
type. ' 

“See his works already cited However, he strongly Stresses the relative 
unc hangeableness of racial traits. . __ TT _ _ 

E "S eeeg Buckle s discussion of the problem op , Chap II. pom*. Semple, 

tSSdLptor .boot food WOW toot 

of Anmtage, though he exaggerates the effects of food upon race. 
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this respect Only food and drink which are lacking in definite 
types of vitamines or contain definite ingredients may exert no- 
ticeable effects on glands and through these on the anatomical and 
physiological characteristics of the population Such deficient 
food is either a rare phenomenon (because the ordinary diet of 
different peoples generally contains all the necessary ingredients) 
or it is almost equally common among different racial groups and 
for this reason with few exceptions, cannot account for their 
bodilv and other differences 

In the second place what is more important, the geographers 
put food and dnnk among geographic agencies as though the 
food and drink (alcohol, wine, beer, etc ) are entirely determined 
for every society by its geographical conditions We have seen 
that even for a relatively primitive society such a correlation be 
tween its geographic conditions and the character of its food is 
far from being definite and rigid In regard to more advanced 
and complex societies this correlation is so insignificant that there 
is almost no serious reason for such a claim What and how 
much society eats and drinks is determined not only and, in many 
cases not so much by the geographic, as by other factors There 
fore to include all the effects of the quantity and the quality of 
food and dnnk on the population as the effects of geographic 
conditions is fallacious We must discount a great many cases of 
such modifications of bodily traits through the agency of food 
as arguments for geographic conditioning If this is done, lery 
few of the modifications due to food may be classed as geographic 
factors For the same reason Keith's gland theory of the modi- 
fication of races cannot be used as corroborative evidence of the 
geographic theory of race determination 

In the fourth place the geographic theory of race determination 
is far from being corroborated by factual observation If its 
claim of rigid correlation between the kind of geographic environ- 
ment and the character of races were true, we should expect the 
existence of correlations between stature, pigmentation, cephalic 
and nasal indices and so on, on the one hand, and definite geo 
graphic conditions, on the other Corresponding studies and 
measurements do not fulfill this expectation For instance, the 
studies of Mendes Correa D N Anoutchin B A Gould Broca 
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Boudin. P. Topinard, R. Livi, J Bert, Hon, G Retain, J H 
B ff’ Ch - B Daven port, A G Love, and of several others d,d 
not find any correlation even between stature (a tra.t which is 
much more dependent upon environment and especially upon 
food than many real racial characteristics) and geographic en- 
uronment or latitude, or altitude, or longitude, or geological con- 
ditions, or flora and fauna, or even the character of food and of 
other geographical conditions of society 85 
The same is true in regard to the character and the length of 
the feet and arms, the pigmentation, dohchocephaly and brachy- 
cephaly and the color of hair and eyes and body The attempts 
to correlate these characteristics with a definite geographical en- 
Jironment or its components have not yielded any positive results 
us It is not sufficient *o talk of environment in explanation of 
e\o ution it is necessary also to take into consideration inner 
comhttons of equilibrium of an organism and organic correla 
tl0ns Such results are unfavorable for the validity of the 
geographic theories The geographers, hov,e\er, may object that 
migrations and race-blending naturally led to a disappearance of 

A ’ Invesl 'Z atu ™ «" M*tary and Anthropologic Statistics 
N Y, ,869 Mend*s-C6u£T A A, «U 
referenS^ s V M j* a ’ *9«. 3° 37i-8o see h» data and 
67 ff • ,_**** MtTCHELL, P , Le Darunnismc ct la guerre. Pans, 1916, pp 

and eves and?^ blB ^ esta , b . lish a correlation between pigmentation of hair 
C'OgZThZd £a ? or of 3117 kmd ’” P A-noutcbin, D N , 

RuSVsf ^ °L , K StatUre ° f the MaU ****** of Russia (in 
S I889> r RETZICS - G * and F&rst - C M Anthropology, 

, 0 oo> Stockholm, 1902, Lm, R, A nlropometrui mihtare, Vol I , pp 48- 
ta 'wSflr ? 6 .’, K^cherches sur l’ethnologie de la France, Memoirs dc 

Anthropology de Pans, 1866 As a matter of fact not a single large 
err^rt !f rtnC raeasurement of the population of various countries has discov 
Dhvsi t r SCIJSSed correlation or has accounted for the distribution of various 
true t «i- tra2tS m tbe Popo^tion through geographic conditions The same is 
t v “ e recent measurement of the American Army See Army Anthropology 
■*«««» ® Davenport and A G Love, Washington, 1921, passim 

• P 38o "There is almost no reason to suppose that the cephalic index 
*>ndeT a direct influence of an environment, it appears to be a hereditary char- 
. ® a race," concludes such a prominent zoologist as P Ch- Mitchell See 
le Dannmsme ct la guerre, pp 67 ff Not convincing is also a recent attempt 
^correlate man’s na sal index with climatic conditions The nasal indices of 
ens races which for thousands of years dwell in the same climate remain 
ernerent and the nasal index of the same race whose members dwell in different 
CJunates remain essentially the same. These facts mate the correlation very 
questionable. Vide Thomson, A and Buxton, D , “Man’s Nasal Index m Re- 
ion to Certain Climatic Conditions,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
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the correlations between geographic conditions and racial charac- 
teristics of a population at the present time Through migrations 
and blending racial groups with definite characteristics shaped 
by their geographic environment in the past have been dispersed 
throughout the most different areas and naturally do not exhibit 
any correlations Unfortunately for the geographers such cor 
relations are difficult to establish even for the past Whatever 
may be the basis of the race classification, one fact seems to be 
certain each racial type from immemorial times happens to 
have been dispersed and living in the most different areas If 
for instance we take the etght fundamental racial types according 
to the classification of Professor Dixon each of these types 
seems to have been distributed in the south and the north among 
the most different geographic conditions 87 In other words we 
cannot find e\en in the past a period in which we would cer 
tamly hare had a principal racial type confined within a definite 
uniform geographic environment This means that even for the 
past such correlaticn between geographic conditions and a definite 
racial type seems not to have been found 88 This makes the 
validity of the the >ry still less convincing Finally we do not 
nave any single case in which we have observed a change of racial 
characteristics under a different environment The Nordic whites 
have been living in tropical regions for generations and still 
remain white in spite of the different climate They do not show 
any sign of transformation m the direction of the black races 
We can observe no difference in skin color between the Amen 
can negro and his kir sman in Africa the one is as black as the 

*’ See Dixon op ctt pa. stm and chapter General Conclusions pp 475 ® 
Instead of D xon s classifies! on we may take others and the wide geographic 
dispers on of all the principal types remains the same See for instance Haddon 
A C The Races of Man Szrci G Homtntdae 1911 Deniker, J The Races of 
Man 1900 

“There are plenty of guesses concerning the place of origin of many racial 
types and from which they spread But these hypotheses are mere guesses they 
are contradictory they also show that each type has lived in the most different 
areas and remained unchanged m sp te of quite different geographical conditions 
(contrariwise it would have been unposs ble to say that the Proto-Negro d type 
inAafi tea' £urope if the shxn'ik amf sieifetons found 1 there were changed;' 
the theories which admit hypothetically a modification of a type under the in 
fluence of different environments (r g depigmentat on of black race n the region 
of Balt c sea) are mostly guesses and require tune computed by millennia 
See Dixon op cit pp 479 S 
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other, although the American negro is no longer living in 
tropics 68 All we have are changes of some non hereditary or 
non racial traits Such changes may take place under the direct 
influence of geographic environment but they have nothing to 
do with a direct change of racial characteristics 

The above seems to be sufficient to show that the claims of the 
geographers are greatly exaggerated that in regard to a change 
of real racial characteristics under the direct influence of geo 
graphic environment their theory is very questionable as yet and 
not pro\ed 

All that remains as relatively valid from these theories is as 
follows First some somatic and physiological characteristics of 
a population which are not hereditary may be changed under 
different geographic conditions Second m the course of mil 
lennia racial traits may be changed through geographic factors 
but this is not yet proved and if it were proved it can help very 
little in deciphering the great changes in the biologic composition 
of the population which have taken place m the historical eras 
and much shorter periods of time Third many somatic changes 
due to environmental agencies cannot be ascribed to geographical 
agencies but should be ascribed rather to other than geographic 
factors Fourth geographic agencies seem to be able to influence 
the racial composition of the population only indirectly through 
natural selection After they are changed these conditions may 
facilitate survival of one type of human beings and be favorable 
to increased mortality of another type 70 In this indirect way 
working through the medium of selection geographic factors 
seem to be efficient But even in this indirect way in view of 
the fact that social environment is more effective in many cases 
the efficiency of geographic factors working through selection 
may be easily overestimated 

IO GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 

In the preceding paragraphs I touched the phenomena whose 
dependence on geographical conditions is relatively the most con 
spicuous I have not denied this dependence but have shown 

* Dixon «/> eti p 480 

' See tbe chapter Anthropo-Raeial and Selectionist SchooL 
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that the correlation is very loose and very relative and tends to 
be obliterated in proceeding from the less to the more complex 
forms of society Let us now turn to the more complex phe 
nomena of human health, energy, behavior and psychology In 
this field we have hundreds of geographical theories which at- 
tempt to prove the rigid dependence on geographical factors 
Hundreds of pages would be necessary to outline and to scrutinize 
the thousands of “correlations" which have been formulated m 
this field As a lack of space does not permit such a task, I shall 
proceed in a different way I shall analyze the most elaborated 
* geographical theories” in this field and shall try to show to 
what extent they are valid The results of such an analysis, with 
still greater reason, may be applied to all less elaborated “geo- 
graphical generalizations ” As a starting point for such an 
analysts I shall take the works of Professor E Huntington 
(1876- ), which are some of the best m this field If his 
principal ideas are very old, his corroborations and discussions 
are new and more inductive and factual than those of many of 
his predecessors The analysis of these works by the way, will 
give us an opportunity to mention and to discuss the results 
of many other studies in the field covered by Huntington In 
his principal sociological works Civilisation and Climate, World 
Potter and Evolution and The Character of Races, Dr Hunting 
ton has tried to show that climate is one of the most important 
factors influencing civilization He tries to prove this by estab 
hshing a series of correlations between climate and health, be 
tween climate and energy and the efficiency of labor, between 
climate and mental processes as intelligence, genius, and will 
power, and, finally between climate and the character, growth, 
and decay of ci\ ilizations In order to determine to what extent 
his fundamental idea of the conditioning of cmlization by cli- 
mate is true we must, at least very briefly, scrutinize the validity 
of his minor correlations between climate and health, energy and 
other mental processes 

■T.httuit" «iuuf JAzaM — -JJ ,y= j ,vda? Aha* Hunate -influ- 

ences human health In its essence the validity of the idea can 
scarcely be denied, especially in regard to extreme climates But 
in this general form it is vague and meaningless To become 
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more definite the theory must answer, at least the following 
questions Does climate influence human health through tempera 
ture, or through humidity, or through variability or through some 
other elements'* What is the optimum point of climate for the 
most favorable human health in all respects 7 Is such an optimum 
point the same for all human beings or does it vary from man to 
man and from group to group 7 
Long before the work of Huntington a series of works were 
published which tried to answer these questions on the bases of 
statistical and experimental imestigations 71 Some of these au 
thors ha\e tried even to formulate some general laws In regard 
to the death rate, which Huntington takes as the index of 
health, Moser formulated three “laws” nearly a century ago 
first, monthly curves of the death rate and temperature go to 
gether, the average and extreme points of both phenomena paral 
Ichng each other, second, the lower average temperatures are 
accompanied by the higher death rates, and nee versa third, a 
rise of temperature above normal in the winter reduces and in 
the summer, increases the death rate while a decrease of tempera 
ture below normal m winter and in summer has correspondingly 
opposite results 72 Huntington does not add any substantially 
new ideas to those of his predecessors except that he supplies new 
data for the corroboration of the climatic influences on health 
and attempts to point out the most favorable (“the ideal ) cli 
mate for all human beings at all times This “ideal climate ’ 
is that with an average temperature of about 64° F of about 
8o° humidity and a relatively variable one 73 In this respect lie 
follows (in regard to temperature) the theory of Dexter 74 In 
regard to the statistical data, supplied by Huntington one must 

e S • Moses L , Die Gesetze der Lebensdauer Berlin 1830 C aster J I , 
I? ^ r ^ uss der Witterung auf Gesundheit und Lcben des Menschen in Penh 
vm’digkeite z UT rnedizintsche Stalistik, Berlin, 1846 Gisi W Die Iirvbtkerunt J 
* .**** Sckurtt Eidgen, Aarau, 1868 and Forrv, The Climate of the It V 
,ts Endemtc Influences, N Y., 1842 See further the well known works in 
' statista of popuktim °f C von Mayr, £ Levassevr J 1 YVapjfius II 
d th**® 4 *?’ Oettingen, A Newsholme and others where the finctmtiom of 
and damage rates according to seasons and temperature arc di«* 
««sed and analyzed. See also their references 
«f,pp 242 S 

" < ' rM - pCT «M>p 71 ff , 85 98-94 Cmlizahon and Climate, pp 14-15 
^ee Dexter, Weather Influences, p 75 N Y 1901 
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confess that they compose an rnipressue series of figures and 
curves whic** appear very convincing And yet a more detailed 
analysis of the data makes them much less conclusive I would 
ha\e to go too far astray from my purpose if I were to scrutinize 
them one by one in detail Instead of this I can only briefly tndi 
cate the principal objections to the conclusive validity of Hunting 
ton s results 

A In the first place although the death rate is one of the 
important criteria of health it by no means is unique and ade 
quate especially when it is applied to countries o c a different 
character For instance Huntington without hesitation on the 
bases of different mortality rates of different countries concludes 
that countries like Russia or Serbia have poorer health than many 
European countries’' 5 Meanwhile the question is much more 
complex Countries with high birth rates as a general rule 
ha\e a high death rate and those with low birth rates have low 
death rates 78 High birth rate is a criterion of the vitality of a 
people no less important than the death rate 77 Historical ex 
ampfes like Rome and Greece with their low birth rate at the 
period of decline testify that a low birth rate is likely to be a 
symptom of the decreasing vitality of a people Therefore the 
countries which from the standpoint of death rate are veiy 
healthy from the standpoint of their birth rate may occupy an 
opposite rank In the second place studies of death rates of 
different age groups in the countries with low mortality rates 
like England Germany and France and m the countries with high 
mortality rates like Russia Hungary and Bulgaria or Serbia 
have shown that the age groups above 30 and 32 years m the 

* See Huntington The Character of Races pp 231ft Fig no 13 N Y 1924 

™ See recent figures in Yule H X! The Growth of Population Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society 1925 pp 31 33 The correlat on between both 
rates js + 81 1901 10, for 21 countries between their fluctuations + 7 oor + 75 

»' For this reason it is comprehens ble why the most prominent statisticians 
use different formulas for measuring the vitality of people The principal of 
them are D/\/B (Sundbarg) (D — death B — birth) B/D (Brown lit enucke 
(R Pearl J S Sweeney) and D»/B (Rubio) Though even these formulas 
are far from being an adequate “vital ndex they undoubtedly are better than 
Huntington s criterion See Rubin M A Measure 0/ C vilisation Journo* 
of the Royal Statistical Society Vol LX 1897 Peam. R The V tality of the 
People of America American Journal of Hygiene 1921 Sweeney J S TM 
Nalaral Increase of Mankind Chap I Baltimore 1926 
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countries with high mortality rates have mortality rates lower 
than the same age groups in England, in spite of the more 
hygienic conditions in this last country 78 This means, that even 
according to Huntington’s own criterion, these more mature 
age groups in the countries with high mortality rates (due prin- 
cipally to an abundant proportion of children) must be recognized 
as healthier than the same age groups m the countries with low 
death rates (due principally to a low birth rate and therefore 
to a low child mortality) This also means that if we take as 
a criterion of health the death rate of the younger age groups, 
the different countries will rank one way and if we take the 
death rates of the age groups above thirty years, their ranks 
will be quite different, if not opposite In tbe third place, though 
the mortality rate of Russia is much higher than that of Germany 
or France, yet its population, on the basis of recent statistics, 
(before the Revolution) was proved to be better and healthier 
than the population of practically all other European countries 
with much lower mortality in the years from 1890 to 1894, out 
of 772,000 Russian recruits only 1 8 per cent were entirely un- 
suitable while in Germany this per cent was 62, tn Russia the 
proportion of suitable recruits was 35 per cent higher than in 
Germany and in the majority of other European countries, though 
the Russian requirements in regard to health were somewhat 
higher than in those other European countries This shows 
again how inadequate a criterion of health is the general death 
rate Its inadequacy becomes still greater if we take into con- 
sideration that in Germany (and the same phenomenon has been 

See SchaU-wayer, W , TLugeml.. Lebenshaltung und Ausl^se,” Zctlschrtf 
fur So-mlunsstnichaft Bd XI Hefts 5-8, 1908 Prinzivg, Fr., "Kulturelle 
Entwicklung und Absteibeordrrang ’ Archtv fur Rassen und Gcstllschafts Bio 
logte Bd 7. 1910 pp 579-605 RCDIV, E , Uber Zusammenhong tmschen Geistes 
ktankhctl und Kullur iM , pp 722-748 See also Mfccooma., W R , “On the 
Expectation of Life in Ancient Rome,” etc , Btometnka, VoL IX, 1913 
” See Schallmayer op cit ClAASSE*, W , "Die Abnehmende Knegstuchtig- 
keat," etc Archtv fur Rassen und Gesellxhafl Btologu, Vol VI, 1909 pp 73-77, 
Claassen VS , Die EinUuss von Fnichtharkeit/'etc , tW , pp 482-492, see also 
his other paper, tM pp 129-132 The reason for this phenomenon is that, 
due to the high death rate among the children, all weaklings are eliminated in 
Russia and only strong people survive to the age of 21 and above, white in 
countries with a low birth rate and a low mortality a much greater per cent of 
the weaklings survive This explains the lower death rate of the age groups 
above 30 years in the less civilized countries. 
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shown in other European countries), between the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the time of the World War the death rate was 
declining while the per cent of biologically defective people among 
the population and recruits was rather increasing 60 A senes 
of similar facts could be given, but the above show how condi 
tional and relative and inadequate is the criterion of health chosen 
by Huntington 81 For these reasons, at the very best, Hunting- 
ton’s data show only the dependence of the death rate, and not 
that of health on climate 

B Furthermore, many of Huntington’s data on the fluctuation 
of the death rate concern not the aggregate death rate but that 
from influenza and pneumonia 8-1 It is evident that deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia are more dependent on the weather than 
other forms of death , therefore it is rather fallacious to make the 
movement of the death rate from pneumonia typical for that of 
the aggregate death rate 83 

C Furthermore Huntington treats the seasonal and j early 
movement of the death rate rather roughly 81 If there appears 
even a remote parallelism between the fluctuations of the death 
rate and temperature or humidity, he contends that the fluctua 
tion of the death rate is the result of that of climate However 
we know how doubtful such a method is, E Purkheim in his 
anal) sis of the factors of suicide has shown convincingly how un- 
reliable such conclusions are even in the field where the parallel 
ism between the fluctuations of climate and suicide is much more 

See the figures in the papers of Claassen, Schallmayer, and Pnnzwg Also 
see, tor England, Report Upon the Physical Examination of Men of Military Al* 
by National Service Medical Boards, London, Pebr , 1920 In France this phe- 
nomenon is still more conspicuous 

" Later on we shall see how this inadequate health criterion of Huntington 
makes many of his theories questionable Among them his attempt to explain 
the differences in death rates of different countries through the influence o 
climate is especially fallacious See his The Character of Rates, Figs. 12 and I3> 
pp 231 ff 

“ See Huntington, Civilization and Climate, Chaps VIII and IX, New Haven, 
'924 

“The movement of deaths from influenza, pneumonia, and tuberculosis 1 
not identical with the monthly movement of all causes See Whipple, G Cb , 
Vital Statistics, N Y , 1923, Tables 58 86, 92, 96, Fig 72. lmd otbers - Pub “ c 
Health Reports, Vol XXXVI, pp 1498-1501 u . 

M In this respect I agree with Dr Hexter who says that "he doubts Ur Hunt* 
mgton’s method Dr Huntington has utilized the graphic method of CO!Bpa f I *’°j 
This method is liable to lead to false conclusions ” HEJtf E*» M B , Soc 
Consequences of Business Cycles, p 169, 1925 
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striking ,5 A Binet found that the appetite of pupils (in form 
of the amount of bread consumed) varied “seasonally” If he 
had followed Huntington’s method, he would have accounted for 
the fluctuation through climatic factors Fortunately Binet does 
not follow this “rough” method, and in the process of analysis 
he shows that the responsible factor is not climate but intellectual 
school work 88 For serious reasons we may question the validity 
of the causal connection between many curves of the death rate 
and climatic factors which Huntington attempts by his “rough” 
method The fact that both curves in selected cases are parallel 
to some extent is not sufficient to prove their interrelations are 
causally or functionally connected This is somewhat corrobo 
rated by the data of Huntington himself In the first place, sev- 
eral of his curves intended to show the parallelism (positive or 
negative) of fluctuations of the death rate and climate causes 
{e g , Figure 7 p 62 in World Potter and Climate), show such 
a “loose parallelism ’ that only by considerable leniency is it pos- 
sible to say that the curves prove anything 

D At the basis of Huntington s theory lies the questionable 
presumption that short time fluctuations of the death rate (“sea 
sonal fluctuations ) are due to climatic — "seasonal — factors 
As I indicated above such a presumption is not necessarily cor 
rect Onlj when these “seasonal” fluctuations parallel climatic 
fluctuations from )ear to >ear when they rise or fall uniformly 
with uniform fluctuations of temperature and when identical 
temperature movements at various times and in various countries 
are followed by identical movements of the death rate, only then 
is it possible to account for such ‘ seasonal ’ fluctuations of the 
death rate through meteorological factors When such charac 
teristics are absent we have no reason to suppose that the meteoro 
logical factors are responsible for such ‘ seasonal fluctuations 
Meanwhile the data concerning the “seasonal fluctuations of the 
death rate do not show the above characteristics All the} show 
is the existence of short time fluctuations whose factors are to 

* See the classical criticism of such procedures m Dubkheim E , Le suicide. 
Chap III, pas am Pans, 1912 See further his discussion of the correlation 
between suicide and geographical factors 

* Biset A , Consommation <5u pain, L onr.ee psychologupu, 1&97, Y6L IV, 
PP 337-355 
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be yet explained The meteorological factors alone can account 
for very little of these fluctuations Take, for instance, the 
months of the maximum death rate within a >ear or a senes of 
years In the same area they are different according to the 
various authors, and different in different years, and fall at quite 
different seasons with different meteorological conditions For 
instance, according to Huntington, such months for Massachu- 
setts are February or March, but according to Dr Hexter, they 
are December and March 87 According to Professor Whipple, 
in New York in 1910, the maximum months were March, April, 
and July, but in 1920, February and March 88 According to 
Dr Falk, for the registration area of the United States in 19 1 9 
the maximum month was January 89 This iTtcguhTity of the 
months of maximum death rate only suggests that the death rate 
fluctuates within a >ear, hut it does not permit us to conclude that 
the fluctuation is “seasonal ’ and due to meteorological factors " 
This suggestion is further corroborated by the data for “seasonal ' 
fluctuations of the death rates in various countries If these fluc- 
tuations were due to meteorological conditions we should expect 
that the months of a maximum death rate in the countries with a 
similar climate would be the same or nearly so , while in the coun 
tries with quite different climates they would be considerably dif- 
ferent Is such an expectation corroborated by the data * I ant 
afraid it is not For instance, the month of maximum death rate 
in the years from 1889 93 was January in Belgium, Prussia, 
Wurtemberg Austria, Sweden, Buenos Aires and Scotland Note 
the same month in countries with quite different climatic condi- 
tions On the other hand, in European Russia it was August, in 
France, March, in Bavaria, March, in Italy, February, in 
Saxon), August, in Bulgaria, December, m Uruguay, December; 
and in Serbia, March Note again the difference in the month 
of maximum deaths between Serbia and Bulgaria, or Bavaria and 
Saxony whose geographic conditions are far more similar than, 
for example, the conditions of Sweden and Buenos Aires These 
data appear to marshal against the meteorological theory. The 
same characteristics are shown by the months of minimum death 

*r See HeXtsR, M B , Social Consequences of Business Cycles pp 5S ff , 19*5 

“WaiPPLE, G Ch , Vital Statistics, Tables 58, 86, 1923 

*» F-M.K I S , Principles of Vital Statistics, p 183, 1923 
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rate in these countries June was such a month for Italj , Bulgaria 
and Massachusetts , July, for France, Rumania and Serbia , Sep 
tember, for Austria, Scotland, Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
October, for Belgium, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, European 
Russia, Denmark, and Buenos Aires, November, for Saxon} , 
May, for Rhode Island and Uruguay 90 This shows that the 
month of the minimum death rate, e g , October, was the same 
for countries with the most different climate, and vice versa , 
countries with a somewhat similar climate had different months 
of minimum death rate That is not all, however The monthly 
death rates in different years for the same country show that the 
curves are different from year to year, and the months of maxi 
mum, as well as of minimum death rate, shift one yeaT such a 
month is January, another February or March, or July or Decern 
ber 01 Such shifting is difficult to account for through climatic 
factors It indicates that the “seasonal” fluctuation is very ir 
regular and possibly many other factors must be considered 
Further, if climate were such a decisive factor in the "seasonal 
fluctuation of the death rate we should expect that the death rate 
of the months which are similar in climate would be somewhat 
similar, while the months with quite different climatic conditions 
would be different The figures, however, do not fully corroborate 
this expectation It is certain that the climate of August and De 
cember in Italy differs more than November and December, and 
}et the death rates of August and December are almost identical 
while those of November and December differ considerably The 
death rate in December and April m Wurtemberg is almost the 
same (1058 and 1056) in spite of a great contrast m climate 
while the death rates m December and November and December 
and January are considerabl} different ( 1058 for December, 902 
for November, and 1141 for Januarv), though climatic condi- 
tions of these months are more similar than those of December 
and April 62 The statistics of the “seasonal” fluctuation of the 

*°Se« von Mays. Statultk urtd CeaeUckaflsUhre, Vol II, p 211 Freiburg, 1897. 

** Compare, e % , "Seasonal Distribution of Mortality in Massachusetts for 
1910 and 1920," m Whipple, op at , pp 266 and 358 they show a very consider 
able difference The same is true of almost any other country 

**'on May*, op cit , p 212 For Massachusetts m 1910 the death rates in 
July, Apnl, February and January arc practically equal, while those of August 
and September (103 and 98) or Apnl and May (107 and 97) differ greatly in 
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death rate in every country show these “miraculous” fluctuations 
evidently they do not agree with the climatic h\po thesis One 

more fact is to be noted The “seasonal” fluctuations of the death 
rate show that their "seasonal” curves are different for different 
age groups from o to i year, from 10 to 20, from 30 to 40, and 
so on Each of the age groups of the same population has its own 
months of maximum and of minimum death rate 93 Further, 
there are also conspicuous differences in the “seasonal” death 
curve for different occupational, economic, sex, even religious 
classes These differences suggest still stronger that the so-called 
“seasonal” fluctuation of the death rate is not “seasonal” at all in 
the sense that it is conditioned by seasonal dimate, but that it is 
only an irregular fluctuation in time whose factors remain as yet 
to be found This brief discussion is enough to show that Dr 
Huntington Simplifies the situation too much , that hts hypothesis 
cannot account for much of the real character of these “seasonal” 
fluctuations , and that from these irregular fluctuations he inters 
too rashly that dimatic agencies are the most responsible factors 94 
E Huntington further sa>s that m regard to health “humidity 
is of great importance” ( World Potter p 84) However, the 
studies, statistical and experimental, of numerous other authors,*’ 

spite of more similar weather in these months than in July, January and April 
See films, Table 36 

u See the figures for the age groups of Hessen, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Baden 
and Berlin in von May*, op cil, p 213 

14 There is no need to say that if these ' seasonal ’ fluctuations cannot be 
accounted for through climatic factors, still less can they account for the trends 
in the curve of the death rate, e g , a decrease of death rate in the Western conn 
tries during the last three decades nor for the differences m the death rate 
among different societies ( e g , why Slavic countries as Russia, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria, have a death rate higher than a great many Western countries) nor 
for the sudden extraordinary changes of the death rate in the same society {e g-» 
a three- or four fold increase in the death rate of Russia in the years of 1919- 
1921) nor for a difference in the death 'ate of various occupational, economic, 
religious, national, and other social groups which live in the same place and 
under the same climatic conditions Since any climatic explanation of these 
substantial facts of the death rate is impossible, and since even the seasonal 
fluctuations cannot be entirely accounted for through climatic factors, we must 
conclude that Dr Huntington has overestimated their importance and that his 
correlations to that extent are questionable 

»■ see <• g S>techer, 1 , Ida, The £JJ«W 0} Humidity on Nervousness orAfjenevd 
Efficiency, N Y , The Science Press 1916 See the description of other expen- 
ments in this volume The experimental investigations of the New York State 
Ventilation Commission did not find any noticeable effects of humidity up°° 
health similar results came from the careful study of the Committee on the 
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either did not find any noticeable effects of humidity on health or 
on the death rate, or to the contrary, found the opposite effects 
from those of Huntington For these reasons the conclusions of 
Huntington remain, at the best, inconclusive 

F If we take the results of what Huntington styles “a most 
conclusive study of the general effects of the weather upon 
health,” they exhibit rather an embarrassing ‘‘correlation ” The 
author took the monthly deaths from 190 o to 19x5 inclusive in 
thirty-three cities of the United States with a population of over 
loo.ooo These same sixteen months were divided mto two 
groups according to their temperature the eight warmest and the 
eight coldest, and the difference in the death rates of these two 
groups was computed The results are as follows 

The eight warmest Januaries in New York averaged 6o° F 
wanner than eight coldest, and had fewer deaths by 06 per cent 
In February the excess of temperature in the eight warmest months 
amounted to 6 5 0 and their death rate was 4 1 per cent less than that 
of the cooler months In March the corresponding figures were 
64° and 97 per cent, in April 38° and 45 per cent, in May, on 
the contrary, an excess of 3 5° in temperature was accompanied 
by a death rate I 5 per cent greater in the warm months than in 
the cool months, while in July, although the eight warm months 
averaged only 28° above the eight cooler months the excess in 
their death rate rose to 14 2 per cent 8 * 

I am inclined to think that these data prove either too much or 
too little, on the one hand it is too much to have an increase of 
the death rate by 30 or 14 2 per cent on account of differences in 

Atmosphere and Man of the National Research Council of the U S , and of the 
Metropolitan and the New York Life Insurance Companies The results of 
those investigations which found some effects (Greenberg Besson Huntington, 
W E W att, Goldsbury, P W and H M Smith) either concern a specific form 
of death from diseases of the respiratory organs where the correlation is likely 
to exist, or are discordant and o'ten contradictory to each other See Hunting- 
Tov, Cmlisation and Climate , Chaps VIII and IX Bessoy, L , Relations entre 
les elements meteorologique et la mortality. Annates des servtees techniques 
i hygiene he 'w \ (he be Pans, iqzi 1\ vrT. "W ’L , trpen htr, ‘Crutaga ltfttj. 
Golds a u« y, P \Y , ' Humidity and Health," Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, September, 1911 

** CtnliMhon and Climate, p 205 In World Power Huntington gives more 
detailed data for the months of March and July from which it follows that “a 
difference of 7® F in the average temperature of July is accompanied by a differ- 
ence o! nearly 30 per cent in the number of deaths ’ 0 arid Power, pp 60-61. 
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temperature of 7 0 F or 2 8° F , on the other hand it is too little 
that in some months ( Januaries) the difference of 6° F produced 
only o 6 peT cent difference in the death rate It appears to one 
who js not a specialist to mathematical methods that these m 
consistencies reduce the significance of the correlation This con 
elusion is still further corroborated by the fact that in some cities 
storms or a nse of temperature in the winter were found to be 
beneficial for health while in other cities ( Chicago Denver, Pitts 
burgh) this effect is absent that some cities like New York are 
unusually regular in their responses to the weather while in 
other cities like Cleveland and San Francisco departures from 
the normal (climate) produce relatively little effects 97 Add to 
this the fact that all these data are not absolute but are departures 
m percentages from the normals and that the normals are the es 
timated numbers of deaths that each place would ha\ e experienced 
per month m any given year if the number of deaths changed 
regularly in response to the growth of the city and the improve 
ments in medical practice further the great difficulty in making 
such estimates objectively (the author does not say how he meas 
ured the growth of the city and improvements in medical prac 
tice ) and the inevitableness of some degree of subjectivity in 
such complex estimations add finally that the data were smoothed 
when all this is considered the significance of the data appear 
quite doubtful If they prove anything it is only that the death 
rate varies at different rates in different months and m different 
cities and that very much of the causes of such fluctuations jet 
remains to be found These objections are made on the bases of 
the data given in the book If now we make a comparison in 
space and time of the death rate variation of different places and 
times and seasons we may easily see that the results are very dis 
cordant and contradictory It is not possible to say that every 
where and for all time the death rate is the lowest in the climate 
with a temperature of about 64° F and with a considerable but 
not an excessive humidity as Huntington believes he has estab- 
lished 98 I believe that Dr Huntington has overestimated the 
significance of his results 

" Ctmhtotton and CltmaU pp 205 ff 

•« Even the data on death rates in different seasons given by Huntington snow 
that the maximum death rate in New York City falls not in the month whose 
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These brief remarks show that the greatest certainty in regard 
to the influence of climate upon death rate lVtfrat excessive tem 
perature or humidity or storms are likely to beharmf-ul td health 
and to increase the death rate But the space between the two ex 
cessive points too warm or cold too dry or humid and so on is 
large and the limits of excess seem to be different for different 
peoples besides these factors may be neutralized by the inter 
ference of different social factors For these reasons even in 
regard to an excessive climate there is a great deal of uncer 
tainty 89 The attempts to prove a very much closer correlation 
within the excessive limits between variations of climatic agencies 
and the death rate in spite of the abundant material of Dr E 
Huntington are inconclusive not to mention the fact that death 
rates are inadequate criteria of health Let us now pass to the 
second fundamental correlation which Huntington tries to es 
tablish 

II CLIMATE AND HUMAN ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY 

The next fundamental correlation which Huntington attempts 
to prove is that climatic agencies such as temperature stormmess 
humidity and light have a strong influence on human energy and 

average temperature deviates the greatest degree from 64° F as s the case for 
December November January and Februarv but in other months (July) on 
the other hand the minimum death rate s not n June or August whose average 
temperature is the nearest to 64 F but in November and October Verification 
of the theory of the ideal climate by the data of death rates of d fferent coun 
tnes in different seasons does not furnish corroborat on of the theory of Hunting 
ton The fact remains that the death rate is not lowest in the months nearest 
this ideal climate and is not the h ghest in the months which differ most from 
th s ideal climate Furthermore the people do not seem to choose their 
hab tat on m an agreement with the ideal climate of Hunt ngton The table of 
the density of population in the United States accord ng to the tones of average 
temperature shows that the most densely populated zones ha\e an average 
temperature from 45 0 to 55 0 F the next place belongs to the zone with the 
temperature between 55° to 60° F only third place s given to the zone 
with a temperature from 60“ to 65 0 which being the nearest to the ideal temper 
ature of Huntington ought to be tnhab ted the most densely See the table on 
page 108 

H Professor R Ward quite correctly stresses the complex and therefore in 
definite character of the influences of climate upon health Numerous studies 
(m this field) have often led to very contradictory conclusions Rules previously 
determined as the result of careful invest gat on often break down m a most 
perplexing way He also stresses the fact that many alleged effects of climate 
on health are in fact due to factors other than climate See Ward R op ctl^ 
Chao VII 
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efficiency He finds the best outside temperature for efficient 
physical work is about 64° F (about 70° at midday, and 55 0 at 
night) , for mental work it is about 38° or 40° F , and that 
humidity also influences the efficiency of work, excessive dryness 
or dampness being harmful while a relative humidity of about 80 
per cent is a facilitating condition Changes in climate (storms, 
wind, temperature, and so on), when they are not too great, are 
favorable, while too great changes or constant climatic condi 
lions are unfavorable Light alone seems not to have an impor 
tant effect on efficiency These are the principal conclusions ob- 
tained by Huntington 100 and all are based on numerous data 101 
Let us glance at the validity of Huntington’s correlations His 
first argument is that the efficiency of the farmer of the southern 
part of the United States, measured by the amount of improved 
land and the value of farm products, is less than that of the farm 
ers of the northern parts ( Civilisation and Climate, p 38 ff ) 
The argument might be questioned so many factors affect the 
amount of improved land or the value of farm products that it is 
rather strange how such a careful investigator as Dr Huntington 
can even use such data as a proof of the effects of climate on 
efficiency He has made a fundamental statistical fallacy in that 
he tried to solve a problem of multiple correlation by the use of 
inadequate methods of gross correlation He has completely 
ignored many principles of economics which deal with the com 
binations of factors of production of market price and valuations 
of real property A second factor is the neglect of allowances for 
types of soil and drainage Many of the farms in the southern 
states (comparison A) are sivampj land and this affects the aver- 
ages A third neglected factor is that of rainfall Rainfall in 
the southern states, with its consequent erosion of the lighter soils 
in the east as well as the heavier soils in the piedmont and moun- 
tain territories, forbids the clearing of land in a great many cases 
If Professor Huntington knew the extreme difficulty of even 
securing straight roads under the enormous erosion of southern 

'♦•See World Power, pp 71 85 ff, 98-99 Chaps- V and VI Ctmltatftait end 
Climate, pp 1 4-1 5 Chap VI and passim 

101 gee also BvCD-E H T Introduction to the History of Civilization tn Engtana, 
Chap II Buckle and his predecessors developed correlations similar to those 01 
Huntington 
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rains he would not cite the absence of cleared land as an evidence 
of the effect of climate upon the energy of southerners A fur- 
ther factor is that of the type of farming connected with types 
(chemical) of soils Much of the area in the eastern parts of the 
north furnish milk for the cities The soil is heavy and possesses 
sufficient lime for pastures Farmers can use it for grazing 
and at the same time it passes for cleared land under the census 
classification In the eastern parts of the south much of the soil is 
acid and will not support the ordinary lime-requiring grasses 
Neither is it needed for grazing His comparison B is mainly be 
tween a portion of the great combelt and the forest regions of the 
Lake States, on the one hand, and the mountain and southern 
coastal plain states, on the other Differences m climate and farm 
tng systems affect the need for farm improvements and building 
and machinery To explain all these differences by the effects of 
climate on energy is liable to be extremely fallacious m On page 
39 Huntington gives figures which show that regardless of any 
climatic changes the value of the total farm property of the south 
erncrs has increased between 1900 and 1920 from 28 to 64 per 
cent in its per cent of the value of northern farms Does this not 
refute the validity of the climatic factor in this case 5 Between 
1900 and 1920 the average value of the southern negroes’ farms 
increased almost twice (from ir to 20 per cent), while that of the 
northern negroes' increased from 59 to 74 only Will climate 
explain this 5 In this case I think that a plain real estate dealer 
may supply us with a more scientific explanation of these con- 
trasts in the value of the southern and northern farms, and in 
their changes and fluctuations, than the hypothesis of Dr Hunt- 
ington 103 

“* For a verification of these statements I am indebted to Professor Carl 
Zimmerman. 

lM Using Huntington s method it is possible to claim that the southern climate 
is more favorable for efficiency because, in the periods from 1900 to 1920, the 
large cities situated along the line from Superior to Galveston show a greater 
per cent of growth of population the farther south the aty Mr Frank Hayes 
kindly supplied me with data which show the following per cents of increase of 
population of these at.es from 1900 to 1920 Superior and Duluth, 65 per cent, 
St Paul and Minneapolis, 88 per cent Des Moines, Iowa, 104 per cerit, Kansas 
City, 145 Dallas and Fort Worth, 283 and Houston and Galveston, 133 per 
cent Following Huntington’s method it is posable to infer that the southern 
climate is more favorable to efficiency of work than the northern climate It is 
not necessary to add that such an inference is as fallacious as those 0/ Huntington. 
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Other corroborations given by the author in Chapters II and 
III of his book appear of no more \ ahdity to me. They are either 
statements based on quite incidental fragmentary and question 
able observations or data which testify against the authors 
hypothesis (death rates in Panama and other aties, sexual Iicen 
tiousness of white men with tropical na'tves and so on) The 
data concerning the seasonal fluctuations of efficiency of work of 
facton operatives and students and so on which Huntington 
gives in Chapters IV V and VI of his Cicihaation and Climate 
have an incomparably greater scientific significance. However, 
even their significance is far from being convincing or conclusive. 
My principal reasons for this statement are as follows In the 
first place Huntingtons inductive method is too ‘ rough.” He 
noticed that the efficiency of several hundred workers was low in 
December and January that it rose from February to June de- 
clined m July and August and rose again and reached the maxi 
mum in October and November On the basis of this fact he 
made a few dogmatic remarks that such fluctuations could not be 
caused bv other than climatic factors — and concludes that it must 
be enurelv due to climatic agencies ( See Chap IV ) Such a 
procedure is far from being inductive 1 ” In the second place, 
looking at the curves from different years and different factories 
(Figures I and II pp 84 93-94) I see only a remote parallelism 
between them and in some cases there is even no parallelism at all 
(eg curves G and H in Figure 8 p 124) In the third place 
Huntingtons curves testify against his fundamental statement 
that the optimum point of temperature for physical work is about 
64° F His Figure I shows that the maximum of efficiency of 
the operatives for all vears was in October and November when 
the temperature was between 40° and 55 0 F but not in June or 
September when the average temperature was about 64° F 1° 
the fourth place Huntington mentions only a very few invesU 
gallons of this kind Meanwhile there exist considerable man 
bers of such studies including among than several tamed on 

*** As an example of this correlation" we may take the figures on page J17 
of his book. The difference in seventy of heat between 1910 and 1 91* ****'■' 
two points (50 and 52) while the difference in deficiency of work ts 50 pod* 

I am afraid that such proofs prove ton much. 
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with exclusive carefulness 108 Comparison of the results obtained 
by these studies with those of Huntington, shows There is no 
uniformity in the influence of the seasons upon the efficiency of 
working people, in some industries and factories efficiency de- 
clines m the summer, and m others situated in similar climatic 
conditions, it increases For instance, the seasonal curve of an 
output in five tin plate factories, studied by Dr Vernon, is oppo- 
site to Huntington , besides, the curves of each of the five factories 
are considerably dissimilar 106 The same is true in regard to 
other seasons 

It is rather fallacious to try to find a uniform influence of 
temperature or of seasons upon all workers, of all ages, of both 
sexes, and so on, as is done by Huntington Careful analyses of 
Bernays, Weber, Bienkowsky, Schmitz, Vernon, May, Smith, and 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, show that different cate- 
gories of operatives in the same factory are reacting differently 
to climate In Bemay's study, for instance, the efficiency of work 
of the male operatives under 40 years of age declines in the 
spring, while that of the operatives above this age increases, 
though generally the differences between the efficiencies of differ- 
ent seasons are very slight In a similar way, the efficiencies of 
the male and female operatives, of the qualified and unqualified 
single and married, urban and rural bom, are affected differently 
by spring The same is true in regard to other seasons I0T These 
works disclosed further the existence of a much more conspicuous 
and more regular fluctuation of efficiency of work within the 
hours of a working day, and within the da>s of a week To see 
in these, as well as in the “seasonal” fluctuations, the direct effects 
of climate, or to account for them principally through climatic 

*“ See for instance, Weber, Max, "Zur Psych ophysik der Industnellen 
Arbeit," At chw fur Sozialmssenschaft, Bd 2 8 Bernays, Marie, Unter 
suchungen uber die Schwankungen der Arbertsmtesistat etc , in SchtifUn des 
Vcreins fur Soztalpohtik Bd 135, Dntter Teil, Leipzig 1912 Bernays Marie, 
'Gladbacher Spinnerei und Weber ei m the same Schnjun, Bd 133 I^eipng, 
1910 Schmitz, Walter. ' Rebelling der Arbeitszeit und Intensitat der Arbeit 
in Archtv fur exacte II trtschaflsforschung, Bd 3, Heft 2 The Reports of Industrial 
Fatigue Board, Nos 1-22, Wilson, D R , “On Some Recent Contributions to 
the Study of Industrial Fatigue,” Journal Royal Statistical Soctety July, 1923 

,w See Vernon, "The Influence of Hours of Work and of Ventilation on Out 
P“t in Tinplate Manufacture,” Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No 1 
Bernays, “Gladbacher Spinnerei,'' pp 397 fi , see here figures and data. 
See also the above works of M Weber and others. 
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agencies or to ignore the non climatic factors is impossible In 
the light of these results the sweeping conclusions inferred by 
Huntington from his data can pretend in no way to be condu 
sive This conclusion is reinforced by the results of a series of 
experimental studies of the influence of different climatic factors 
upon several physiological processes and physical activities of 
man The net result of these various studies is discordant and 
contradictory For instance the growth of weight of 1200 tuber 
cular patients at Saranac Lake given m Cnnhcatian and Climate 
(Figure 2a curve A) is opposite to the seasonal curve of growth 
of weight of 130 boys in Copenhagen studied by Mailing 
Hansen 19 ® and that of several thousand children in Boston the 
results obtained by Dr Winifred Hall and G Stanley Hall con 
ceming the same question differ somewhat from the results of 
both preceding studies 109 Similar discordance came from the re 
suits of the studies of fluctuations of muscular strength in connec 
tion with the fluctuation of climatic agencies Two experimental 
studies of Schujten yielded results considerably different 110 both 
of these results are different from Porter s and from those ob 
tamed by Lehman and Pedersen 111 and then all are somewhat 
different (according to months) from the results yielded by the 
study of A H Peaks and L L Kuhnes M * Besides in Peaks 
study two groups of the children tested have shown seasonal flue 
tuations of strength not quite identical 113 The experimental work 
of L J Stecher concerning the influence of humidity on various 
muscular performances yielded no definite results \\ e find no 
evidence that average performance (of hand steadiness aiming 
tapping) are ad\ ersely affected by drvness 1,4 Similarly no re 
,0< Malling-Hansen Pcnoden tm Gcvncht der Kinder vnd in der Sonnenworme 
Copenhagen 1886 Fragment III A and B Porter W T The Seasonal 
Vanat ons in the Growth of Boston School Children American Journal a} 
Physiology May 1920 Hunt ngton gives figures not seeing that they dec dedly 
Contradi t his curve of seasonal health Compare Civilization and Clsmale PP- 
154 and 158 

,ts See Peaks Arch H Periodic { aria turns tn Efficiency Bat t more 1911 P 7 
See Schuyten M C fiber Wachstum der Muskelkraft bei Schuem 
wahrend des Schuljahres Zeitschrrfl fur Psychologic Bd -J p sol and passim 
“‘Lehman A and Pedersen R N Das Wetter und unsere Arbeit Archie 
fur gesamie Psychology Bd X 1907 passim and pp 53 55 

* u Peaks op ett passim and pp 32 91 Kuhnes L L Variations in Muscular 
Energy an unpubl shed thesis for Ph D at N Y University 1915 
“* See Peaks op cit p 32 Tables for A and B dms ons 
> * Stecher op cit p 43 and passim 
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suits of temperature (68°, 75 0 and 85°) on strength were found 
m the experiments of the New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation The authors’ theories as to the character of the effects of 
various climatic agencies are still more discordant Besides, the 
studies show that the fluctuations of the strength of people of 
different ages and sex have a different and often an opposite char- 
acter ttt the same season and under the influence of the same cli- 
matic change Finally, when all these different curves of the 
fluctuation of strength m different months are confronted with 
the different curves of the fluctuation of efficiency of factory oper- 
atives in the same months, they are far from being parallel or 
coincident 

We shall not discuss the results of the studies of the fluctua- 
tions of respiration or the amount of hemoglobin m the blood 
or of the growth m stature at different seasons The results are 
of the same character as those of the fluctuations of strength and 
weight Thus we must conclude that Huntington has not proved 
the case for “seasonal” curves of energy and that his theory of 
“the ideal climate” (for physical efficiency) is also questionable 

12 CLIMATE AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY 

Let us now analyze the validity of the theories of Huntington 
and his predecessors concerning the influence of climatic agencies 
on mental work The essence of Huntington’s theory about this 
is that “mental work resembles physical but with interesting dif- 
ferences” the optimum outside temperature for mental work is 
about 39 0 F instead of 64° F , further, “when the temperature 
falls greatl), mental work seems to suffer more than physical, and 
declines as much as when there is no change It receives a little 
Stimulus from a slight warming of the air, but appears to be ad- 
versely affected when the air becomes warm rapidly” (Civilization 
and Climate, p 142, also pp 14-15) 

The principal corroboration of this theory consists in the curve 
of mental efficiency based on the marks received by 240 students 
>n mathematics at West Point in 1909-12, of 220 students in 
English at Annapolis in 1912-13, and of 1300 students m mathe- 
matics at Annapolis m 1907-13 The efficiency of typewriting of 
three children and a few- data taken from some other investiga- 
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tions are also included The proof of the theory consists in the 
fact that the curves of efficiency of the students fluctuate with 
seasons and in a somewhat similar manner they rise from Sep- 
tember to November, decline from November to December , nse 
again from January or February to March or April, and then 
decline again (See Figures 3 and 8 in Civilization and Climate, 
pp 105, 124 ) From these data and from the curve which shows 
that the marks are the highest in the days with a temperature of 
about 40° F , and some references to a few results obtatned by 
other authors, Huntington concludes that his theory is proved, 
and besides, that physical and mental efficient are of a similar 
nature with the exception of the differences mentioned above 
This "proof ' is far from comincing Putting aside the question 
as to the validity of his method ot estimation of mental efficiency 
on the basis of marks, especially when the marks are smoothed 
and somewhat modified in different ways, — on the basis of the 
data itself we are entitled to make the following preliminary critt 
cisms In the first place, the curves of seasonal efficiency of 
manual and mental work given m his Figures 3 and 8 do not 
permit the contention that seasonal fluctuations of both efficiencies 
are parallel Beginning with the temperature of 39 0 F , mental 
efficiency begins to decrease while the physical efficiency increases 
up to 6o° and 65 0 F There is litile parallelism here In the 
second place, the efficiency curves of the work of the students and 
of the three children, given m Figure 8 (curves 9 and t), do not 
show any parallelism Curve 9 shows that the optimum point of 
efficiency is not 39° but 67° F In the third place, this appears to 
be another pseudo induction in which a mere fluctuation of effi 
ciency is attributed to climatic causes without any serious attempt 
at a functional analysis of the causes of the fluctuation It is 
evident that marks of the students depend on many non-chmatic 
factors and that, at least some analysis of these factors should 
have been made Now let us consider the data outside of Hun- 
tington's book Do they agree with his conclusions ? Are they 
similar ? Is there any basis of definite conclusions as to the influ 
errce of cfnnraCrc agencies cm meats! processes ? Let as br.'sS}’ 
survey the situation 

E G Dexter’s study of clerical errors and of the ability to 
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discriminate gave results different from those of Huntington the 
curve of clerical errors shows that they are the least numerous 
not at 39 0 but at 58° F , and only an excessive heat of above 77 0 
F seems to be followed by an increase of errors The curve dis- 
crimination does not show any noticeable correlation with fluctua- 
tions of temperature Both mental processes showed quite an 
opposite fluctuation m correlation with barometric conditions 
Low barometric readings are followed by few clerical errors but, 
on the other hand, the rapidity of discrimination is high under 
high barometrical conditions His data concerning the influence 
of humidity, winds, and fair or clouded weather upon the curve 
of clerical errors and discrimination differ from Huntington’s and 
from one another 115 The results of other studies of the depend- 
ence of mental processes upon climatic agencies are different and 
often contradictory Two studies of Schuyten concerning the 
influence of seasons upon attention yielded discordant results, 
which are also different from Huntington’s curves 118 Lobsien’s 
studies of the seasonal fluctuation of primary memory have shown 
a fluctuation in different seasons heterogeneous with all the above 
curves 117 The Lehman and Pedersen study of the influence of 
temperature, light, barometric pressure, and seasons upon mental 
work of addition and on memory ( Gcdachtmsleistungcn) found 
that first, each of these agencies affects the efficiency of these 
different psychical processes differently , second, that for addition 
the optimum temperature is different for two individuals studied, 
third, the optimum point for one is 44 6° F (7° C ) and for 
another is 50° F (io° C ) Both points are different from the 
optimum of 39 0 F in the study of Huntington, and fourth, the 
movements of the curves of addition and of temperature do not 
show any resemblance to the seasonal fluctuations of Huntington s 
mental efficiency curve This study found results quite different 
from Huntington’s on the optimum temperature for mental 


m EteEt» > £ 1 C> , c}> nt Yvgests v^,ao,«,aa, 31 Xtlt 
“‘Schuyten, M C, ‘Influence des variations de la temperature atmos- 
Phenque sur l’attention voluntarre des Steves, Bulletin de l academic royal ** 


sciences, de letlres de Belnaue, Vol XXXII Brussels, 1906 
'"Lobsien, M, ' Schwankungen der Psjchisehe Ka pan tit,’ Peiago Psy~ 
fololte, Bd s, 1902 LOBSIEH, M , 'Ercpmrn Untersuchungen uber Gedacht- 
•bssenwrcklung bet SchuIIandeni, ' Zettichn/t Jur PsyeMo t ie der S,r,nesor t ane. 
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work 118 Further, Peaks’ experimental study of memory has 
shown that the seasonal fluctuation is different for two groups 
studied The fluctuations of both groups are far from being iden- 
tical with the curves of Huntington 119 On the other hand, Hines’s 
study of the efficiency of pupils in various temperature conditions 
has shown that the optimum point of the classroom temperature 
for mental work is between 65° and 70° F , and that temperature 
at, and below 60 0 F , is very harmful to mental work 319 Further- 
more, contrary to Huntington’s theory, the experimental study 
of the influence of humidity on efficiency of mental work, per- 
formed by Stecher, did not find any noticeable effects 121 The 
experiments of Thorndike and McCall, Bass, and the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation 112 find that different conditions 
of the air in regard to temperature, humidity and the degree of 
the carbon dioxide show no effect on mental work, the rate of im- 
provement of mental functions, accuracy of judgment or upon the 
choice of alternatives There is no use to continue the enumera- 
tion of the results of other and similar experimental and statistical 
studies Later on I shall discuss some of Huntington’s other 
"proofs” of his claim For the present, the above gives a suffi 
cient basis for the following conclusions first, various studies 
of the influence of climatic agencies upon mental work have shown 
either no effects or effects which are very discordant and contra 
dictory , second, these results are by no means identical or similar 
to the principal statements of Huntington, third, his own data 
are somewhat contradictory, fourth, this discordance of results 
does not give any solid basis for definite generalizations about the 
influence of climate upon mental work, fifth, still less does it per- 
mit sweeping generalizations concerning the decisive influence of 

u * Lehman and Pedersen op ctt , pp 94-104 and passim 

m Pears, op cii , Chap III i 

““ Hines L N , ‘ Effect of School Room Temperature on the Work of Pupils,” 
The Psychological Clinic, Vol VIII 1909 

m Stecher, op cil , passim, and Chap VUI 

u* Thorndike, E L~, Ventilation in Relation to Menial Work, Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, N Y , 1916, Bass, ' Expen- 
seuM -in .MjkO .Room Ventilation with .Reduced Mr Supply.” Transactions 
American Society Heat and Ventil Engineers 1913, VoL XIX, p 328 ThoRNPIKE* 
RcGer, McCaja, "The Effects of Outside Air and Recirculated Air upon the 
Intellectual Achievement and Improvements of School Pupils,” School and 
Society, 1916, 3, 679 
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climate upon the origin, progress, and decay of civilizations and 
upon their character, and sixth, the conclusion about the influ 
ence of climatic agencies upon mental functions has been inferred 
from the mere existence of a fluctuation of these functions in 
different periods of a year Such an inference from the fact of 
fluctuation to the climatic factors as causes is not valid As 
there are regular and more conspicuous monthly weekly and 
diurnal fluctuations of mental efficiency which have very little to 
do with climatic agencies 123 the existence of ‘ seasonal fluctua 
tions is not necessarily due to climatic factors and cannot serve as 
evidence in favor of their conditioning role This is enough to 
prove that the second fundamental premise of the sweeping socio 
logical generalizations of Huntington is not proved The same 
as we have seen may be said about his first fundamental premise 
concerning the correlation of climate and health and efficiency of 
physical work Now before we proceed to an analysis of the 
broadest sociological generalizations of Huntington and others in 
this field let us briefly discuss other somewhat narrower corre 
Iations which students have attempted to establish between geo 
graphical factors and various social phenomena An analysis of 
their validity will help greatly in the decision as to the validity 
of the broadest generalizations 

13 CUM ATE AND SUICIDE 

A senes of investigators such as De Guerry Legoyt A Wag 
ner L Bodio A LeffingweH Morselh Krose Gaedeken Dexter 
G von Majr 124 to mention only a few have shown that there is a 

1!1 About these diurnal weekly and monthly fluctuations see Peaks Periodic 
1 anotioiis in Efficiency the works of M Beroays Max Weber Stecher Kuhoes 
Lombard V* P Some Influences Affecting the Power of Voluntary Musci lar 
Contract on Journal of Physiology Vol XIII 189 Kraepeun E Zur 
Hygiene der Arbeit Ze tschnjt fur Psychiatne Vol XXV 1898 Christopher 
S Report on Child Study Imestigalions Chicago 1898-9 Marsh H D 
The Diurnal Course of Effic ency Columbia Unnersity Contnbi lion to Phi 
losophy and Psychology Vol XIV 1906 and Gates A Diurnal Variations in 
Memory and Association Vmv of California Press 191b 

"'See DE Glerry Slatutique morale de la France Pans 1835 Wagner A 
Die Cesct massigkeit etc Vol I pp 128 ff Hamburg 1864 Morseeli Jl 
swido Milan 18 9 Dexter op ett Chap XI vo*f Mayr Slat stik und 
GfSrrtf haftslehre Tub ngen 1917 pp 281 291 Krose H A Die Lrsachtn der 
Se'bsi oiordhaufigket t pp 4 ff Fre burg 1906 Miner J R Suicide and tj 
"Nation t o Cl mat c and Other Climatic Factors A mertcan Journal of Hygiene 
* 9 « Jacqeart C J Le suicide p 99 fit Bruxel es 1908 Gaedeken P, 
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clearly cut and definite seasonal fluctuation of suicide in some 
European and in some non European countries The maximum 
of suicide in all European countries is m the summer The maxi 
mum is m June or May the next place belongs to the spring 
next one to the fall and the mirimum comes in the winter 145 
The studies have disclosed also that there are weekly and diurnal 
periodicities in the movement of suicide Besides they have 
shown that the frequency of distribution of suicide in space also 
shows regularity in Europe for instance the average number of 
suicides according to the latitude is as follows 

Number of Suicides 

Lat tude per Million of Population 

Prom 36 to 43 degrees of latitude 21 1 

Prom 43 to 50 degrees of latitude 93 3 

Prom 50 to 55 degrees of lat tude 172 5 

More than 55 degrees of lat tude 88 t“* 

From these facts many of the investigators have inferred that 
the movement of suicide is strongly and directly conditioned by 
climatic factors Some have laid it to fluctuations of temperature 
others to fluctuations of light and pressure and others to a com 
bination of all these and other climatic agencies Such conclusions 
seem natural And \et more serious analyses of all these phe 
nomena first by Durkheim and later by Krose and Jacquart 
have shown that at the very best the influence of climatic factors 
if such an influence generally exists is very indirect and insig 
nificant that the climatic hypothesis cannot explain either the 
fluctuations or the suicide rate in the course of time in different 
countries and societies or between city and country districts 
among the single married and divorced or sudden increases or 
decreases in the same society or even the character of the 
diurnal weekly monthly and seasonal fluctuations of this 
phenomenon Durkheim has shown that the factor responsible 
for suicide is not climate but an increase or decrease of the social 

Contribution statist £ la reaction des organism? etc Archive d anthropologte 
crimsnelU Lyon el Parts Vol XXIX 1909 pp 81 ff and LefpingwelL A 
Illegitimacy London 1892 pp 21 ff In these worics other literature and 
stat st cal data are reSerred to 

u * By the way the sn tide rate is also one of the criteria of vitality The 
seasonal fluctuation of this phenomenon is considerably different from Hunting 
ton’s curves of death rate or reversed health rate 

w Durkheim E Lt suutde p 83 Pans 1912 
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of * e men ; bers ° f a «»*ty He has convmemgly ex 

above fl T an , d SOme 0ther soaal faM ” s condition all ,he 
above fluctuations of su.cides, including also the “seasonal" ones 

anal«rof e th W '‘ h S ‘ a,,StlCal data ° f a -cdes, h,s 

analjsis of the phenomenon is less mystical than the climatic 

iac^’^Henc thK>ry ^ p!aus,b,e Sanation of the 

and dimatm co dT CO " CludC ,ha, the c ° rrda *“>° of suicides 
and climatic conditions is not proved, as yet , and even if ,t exists 

which ,s questionable, ,t ,s not direct and primary 
14 CLIMATE AND INSANITY 

Many authors, such as Leffingtvell, Norbury, Huntington 

tweend, a " d °' herS haVe med '° eStabbsh a “trelatiof be' 
tween dimatic agencies and the fluctuations of insanity or of gen- 

s aChe ! aSK " ThC bas ' s » f auch a con J , on 

TOO e who T' ° f Sea “ nal ’ fl " ct “ al '°“ m the number of 

Md .h^b l t " d “ aSylUmS Son "= of ,bKe aa > b °- con 
L,.d a, ' P he " omena of ,nsa n.ty and suicide are closely corre 
“ “ Durktoln ’ s Study of suicides we must admit ,f such 

remoTe'"‘ <,n p eX l tS ' Wh ' Ch “ ‘"‘“'‘onable at any rate it ,s pretty 
f urther, it is possible to contend with a reasonable 
° ce rtamty, that, if climatic agencies condition the move 
, ° , ” san,t y. th eir role at any rate is not primary but sec 
THlS ,nference Allows from the fact that neither the 
* Utl0n °f msanit y among different societies nor the fluctua 

Le suicide a '^y Sls of the climatic theories of suicide m Ditrkheim, 

difficult ,t ,s to * ,, S 1 mentioned before this case especially illustrates how 
easily one mav .17 P ” b ? f causatlon of social phenomena how 

scientific the ™ stake of Post hoc ergo propter hoc and how un 

Phenomena in mferenc . e from the mere fact of the fluctuation of some 

cause ’ , n ♦%,- „ £ P ace to the first and most conspicuous condition as the 
which show, „o vSS, *, h ', cl ™‘ t,c «“*»* See also J R Miner 1 study 
See LEFFmrn^ raCe ° f cIuaa£e on the fluctuation of suicides 
>n Mental S.Urd^^'lr’d r PP ? 8 ff NoRB1 - RY F p Seasonal Curves 
Cwrf , zatwn and n f edu:al Jour ^ “nd Record Vol CIX 1924 Hlvtingtov 
Wk E VopTaS^’ PP 155 ®' 225 Dexter °P oil. Chap IX Watt, 

of suiadeffi^L ™’ ' Chap 1 ^ h * le 1,13,65 have 3 higher percentage 
o' insanity than n lnsamty wh,,e have a higher percentage 

is reversed TKc estants or Roman Catholics in regard to suicide the situation 
there were , r r^! seaK ® al curv es are not quite parallel either Evidently, if 
•hv'ordancec u corr 7 atl0n between these phenomena these and many si milar 
^ couw not have taken place 
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tions of the insanity curve from year to year within the same 
society, nor the different rates of insanity in different classes, 
sexes, religious and race groups of the same society and under 
the same climatic conditions, can be accounted for through cli 
matic factors In other words, the most substantial differences 
and changes in the insanity rate are the results of non-chmatic 
factors 

The question as to whether climatic agencies play some sec- 
ondary role m the increase and decrease of the insanity rate is 
less certain As I have indicated, the only basis for a positive 
answer to this question is the preialence of “seasonal fluctuations 
of insanity Here as well as in all “seasonal’’ fluctuations of 
social phenomena, the very fact of "seasonal” fluctuations does 
not mean anything if it is not somewhat similar from year to 
year Without such a regularity it is meaningless Even if 
there is such a regularity, it does not necessarily mean that it is 
caused by climatic factors Now is there such a regularity in the 
“seasonal ' fluctuations of insanity, from year to year ? Further- 
more is there a regularity in the sense that the seasonal movement 
of the insanity curve m similar climatic conditions is similar? As 
to the first question the answer is that the regularity is \cry rela- 
tive for instance the monthly curve of the number of lunatics 
admitted into asylums in Scotland during the years from 1865 
to 1874, shows that from March to April the number of lunatics 
decreased, while during the years from 1880 to 1887 it increased 
in April, the fluctuations of the number of lunatics from April 
to May is also opposite in both periods , the same differences are 
true in regard to fluctuations from May to June, from June to 
July, from August to September, and from September to 
October ,3 ° Likewise, the months of the maximum and the mini' 
mum insanity rate shift from March to June and July in different 
years within the same population and are different for places of 
similar climatic conditions, and sometimes are the same for places 
with quite different climates 141 This means that the "seasonal ’ 
regularity of fluctuations of insanity rates is somewhat irregular 

See Leffingwell, A ,ep ctl , Appendix, p 157 

Compare the data in Dexter, op ett.p 170 Leffingwell, op ctl , p *57 
Huntington, Civthm'tcn end Cltmals, p 156, Duskheiv, op ett.p 89 
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All that remains is that during one half of a year (and the months 
■which compose this half depend considerably upon the investi- 
gator) the insanity rate is somewhat higher than m the other 
half : for Europe and America we may say either the winter and 
spring months have a rate somewhat higher than the summer and 
fall months or that the spring and summer months are somewhat 
higher than the fall and winter months From these remarks 
one may see how little remains of these “seasonal” fluctuations 
of insanity Its correlation approaches close to a chance-fluctua- 
tion because some probability always exists Finally, if in these 
“seasonal” fluctuations of the insanity rate something more than 
mere chance exists, the partizans of the climatic factois must show 
that, namely, the climatic and not other factors is responsible, 
and why and how climatic agencies condition such fluctuations 
All we have in this respect are but discordant guesses In their 
attempts to explain the nature of climate, the authors mention 
“irritating temperature,” "exasperating dryness” or “barometric 
pressure,” “excessive humidity,” “fatigue of nerves” (which is 
something different from climate), or more honestly style this 
unknown influence as “mysterious” (Leffingwell and many 
others) No serious attempt to define what temperature or de- 
grees of light or dryness are favorable to insanity or to verify 
these hypotheses inductively, is found in the works of “the cli- 
matists ” We may conclude that the correlation between insanity 
and climate is not proved as yet, and if in the corresponding 
theories there is some truth, it cannot mean more than a slight 
degree of partial correlation. Even this statement may be 
questioned 


15 CLIMATE AND CRIME 

All that has been said of the alleged influence of climate upon 
suicide or insanity may be said also of its relationship to crime 
The existe&ot vti vrff/acrttx. v s -atctfAcd. t?/ w any 
on the basis of "seasonal” fluctuations of crimes against prop- 
erty and persons These fluctuations, and the reverse character 
of the “seasonal” fluctuation of the number of crimes against 
property and those against persons, are regarded as sufficient 
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proof of the influence of dimatic agencies upon crime 132 In 
regard to this correlation it is possible to make the following 
statements 

First the frequency and fluctuations of crimes (against prop- 
erty as well as against persons) in various countries and in 
various parts of the same country in urban and rural districts 
and among different social strata and groups (economic occupa 
tional religious racial cultural national) are such that except 
m part thev cannot be accounted for through the influence of 
lunatic conditions at all This means that at the best climatic 
agencies exert only secondary and indirect influences The sub 
stantial traits of the movement of crime are determined by other 
factors 

Second the same may be said about fluctuations of crime within 
the same or different societies in time as from year to y ear Ex 
traordinary increases or decreases of crime in a definite year 
or in a senes of years as a rule are due to other than climatic 
agencies Indirectly in agricultural countries climatic agencies 
through conditioning the crops may play a considerable role but 
only through poverty or prosperity These are the direct causes 
and not climatic factors 

Third the above statements mean that the medium of climatic 
agencies may play a part only in a limited field of seasonal 
fluctuation of crime Even in this field their possible influence 
may be indirect only in the sense that men become more or less 
criminal not because the temperature is higher or the humidity 
is lower or the sunlight is less bright but because the direct 
factors of criminality such as poor crops or out-of-doors social 
Jife are partly influenced by climatic conditions It may be that 
some forms of crime e g sexual crimes are directly stimulated 
by climatic factors but even this is not proved conclusively 

Fourth even in this limited sense the influence of climatic 

,a The corresponding literature is immense The correlat on has been ernpha 
sized in the works of A Moreau de Jonnds Ad Quetelet Oett ngen, Levasseur 
Lombroso E Fern LeffingweQ, B Foldes H Kurella, Lacassagne Guerry 
Jentseh Aschaffenburg Dexter P Gaedeken, J L de Lanessan, and in many 
general texts of cntmnology like M Parmelee s Criminology and J L Gi Urn'S 
Criminology and Penology Chap V though Gilhn is rightly caut ous in this 
respect See the literature in von Mai r G Statutik und GesellschaftsUhre Ba 
III pp 614-615 and in the texts of GUI n and Parmelee See the stat st cal 
data especially in von Mayr s work pp 600-615 
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agencies is still somewhat questionable We are prone to find 
a regularity where there is the slightest pretext It is accepted 
as proved that important and regular “seasonal” fluctuations of 
crime extst Meanwhile the real situation is considerably differ- 
ent In the first place, tables generalized too much mask the fact 
that the movements of both crimes against property and persons 
are different and often opposite in various places of similar cli- 
matic conditions 133 In the second place, the regularity of the 
* seasonal” fluctuations of crime is somew hat exaggerated it is 
sufficient to look attentively at the monthly figures of crime 
against property or persons from year to year to see that their 
movement from month to month is far from being uniform in 
“ups” and “downs” for different years For instance, in Bel- 
gium, in 1910, the number of crimes against persons in February 
was less than in January, and in 19 11, it was greater than m 
January The same is true in regard to other crimes, and other 
months, and other countries 154 This means that the regularity 
of the “seasonal” fluctuation of crime is far from being definite 
This is also corroborated by the fact that the months of maxi- 
mum and of minimum crime often shift from one to another in 
the same country in different years, that they sometimes are dif- 
ferent for the countries of almost similar climatic conditions, 
and identical for the countries of different climates , that m some 
southern countries the “seasonal’ curve of crime often has quite 
a different character (not the opposite, which could be explained 
by differences in temperature, but a very dissimilar character) . 
and that in a more detailed form different kinds of crimes against 
property, as well as against persons, exhibit much more complex 
and much less regular and uniform fluctuations than we are 
led to believe on the basts of a few general and one-sided 
figures J35 These and many other considerations are enough to 

“ As only one out of many examples of this kind I may indicate the seasonal 
curve of homicides in Seattle The number of homicides there has been the lowest 
in the warmest jnryrliis June, and the tug-test in the coldest months- 

(December, January, February) See Schmjdt, C F , 'A Study of Homicides in 
Seattle, 1914 to 1924,” Social Forces, June, 1926, p 75* 

”• See the figures of Belgium tn vov May*, op ctl , p 610 

“* These facts may be seen even in the figures that are given in von Mayr’s 
w °rk, in spite of von Mayr’s own theory, see pp 609 ff . a great many ‘'climatic 
fallacies and pretensions" in an interpretation of factors of crime have already 
been dissipated bv manv criminologists, beginning with G Tarde, and ending 
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show that the so called regularity of the "seasonal * fluctuations 
of crime is a ‘ loose statement The factors are to be discovered 
yet Finally if we try to find out why how, and in what way 
climatic agencies condition crimes our results are practically noth 
ing but indefinite dogmatic repetitions of contradictory allusions 
to the weakening or irritating* influence of temperature or 
air or humidity or wind and so on And often the same author 
on one page ascribes an l-nlating* character to one climatic con 
dition while on another page of the work he lays it to quite 
different climatic agencies (because there the mo\ement of crime 
is different and cannot be explained by the first reason) 1S ® The 
corresponding explanations are so tague that we do not know 
of temperature or humidit) or barometric pressure which facih 
tates and which hinders crime The situation remains almost 
mysterious and hopeless These remarks are enough to show 
that if there exists anv correlation between climatic agencies and 
crime it is of secondary importance and still needs to be tested 
Some indirect influence of these factors appears probable but it 
is somewhat intangible At any rate the principal fluctuations 
of crime in space and time are not due to climatic factors 

16 CLIMATE AND BIRTH DEATH AND MARRIAGE SATES 
I shall not discuss at all the curious but rather fantastic geo 
graphical theories in this field like Jenkin s theory of a correla 
tion between Jupiter and the death rate but I shall limit my 
criticism to the more reasonable hypotheses The preceding con 
elusions may be applied as well to the fluctuations of death birth 
and marriage rates in space and in time and to the seasonal 
fluctuations especially 137 An attentive study of the corresponding 

with the works of N CoJajamu Bor.ger tan Kan, Geraet Chary c-bov and of 
many other criminologists of the so-called sociological school. See van Kan 
J Les causes economiques ie la crttninalile Tarde G La crimtnalile comparer 
and Penal Philosophy Colajanni N La soctologia crsminole GeRNET M 
Crime and its Preienlion (Russ ) and Juvenile Delinquents (Russ) ChARSchOV 
Factors of Crime (Russ } Bonger IV A. Criminality and Economic Conditions 
Thomas D Social Aspects of the Business Cycle London, 1923 

>* TV/eae Vna** samf be scso. -a, tie. beehn satb. Yicd/Ku. chmatists as 

M Parmelee read attentively pages 43 53 of his Criminology 

w* See the statistical data in Oettingen A Die Moralstalistik 1882 dapters 
devoted to an analysis of death, birth and marriage rates Levasseur. E La 
population Fronplisc VoL II Pans 1891 von Mays, G Statute nna Guru 
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statistical data shows that the principal fluctuations m space and 
time of the rates of these vital processes cannot be accounted 
for through climatic factors The same is true m regard to 
“trends” in these phenomena Practically the only field where the 
influence of climate may be admitted is that of the so-called “sea 
sonal ’ fluctuations But even here, as far as the complex Western 
societies are concerned, the direct influence of climatic conditions 
is very uncertain and questionable The “seasonal” curves of 
these processes are even less definite and regular than in many 
of the processes discussed above For instance, the birth rate or 
correspondingly the number of conceptions has two high peaks 
the birth rate in February and March and in September and 
October, the conception rate m January and December and in 
May and July These are in the most different climatic condi- 
tions The same is true in regard to the yearly periods of the 
minimum conception and birth rates 158 On the other hand, the 
"seasonal” fluctuations of the birth rates of different social 
groups, for instance, Protestants and Catholics, who live in the 
same area, under the same climatic conditions, show considerable 
difference Such “seasonal” fluctuations of birth rates testify 
that they are conditioned by factors different from climate In 
the second place, the “seasonal” fluctuation of these vital proc 
esses is far from being regular and is therefore far from being 
'seasonal” in the proper sense of the word They seem to be 
mere fluctuations whose causes are yet to be discovered In the 
third place, in the course of time these fluctuations become more 
and more indefinite and less and less “seasonal ” For these 
reasons it is possible to contend that even the so-called “seasonal” 
fluctuations of these processes do not definitely prove the direct 
and important influence of climatic factors Among primitive 
tribes, and among the non-domesticated animals, sexual life and 
conceptions haie a definite seasonal character It is well known 
that the non domesticated animals have a definite period of 
Ttttnng "Only during sudn periods do fney perform and jkijsi- 
ologicallv can perform sexual functions Westermarck, Wagner 

ichaftslchre, VoL II and the parts on the population statistics in the works of 
Wappaus, H Wester-gaard and others. 

IB See also White R C , “The Human Pairing Season w America,’ American 
Journal of Sociology Vol XXXII, pp 800-805 
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B Spencer and Gillen, Oldfield, Bonwick, Mannhardt and many 
other investigators have shown that among primitive peoples and 
the forefathers of the Romans, the Greek®, and contemporary 
European populations there has been and is a kind of a remnant 
of this phenomenon of rutting manifested in the conspicuous in 
tensiveness of sexual life at certain periods of the year 159 But 
even such a definite seasonal location of sexual life seems not 
to have been due to climatic conditions directly but to other factors 
and especially to the factor of alimentation The two most plausi- 
ble hypotheses offered for an explanation of the rutting of animals, 
the theory of Leuckart, and that of Westermarck, both stress the 
role of food and only the indirect influence of climate as a factor 
conditioning food abundance According to Leuckart, the rutting 
period coincides with the period of the most abundant food, ac- 
cording to Westermarck the rutting periods are those when a spe 
cies can procure the food and other necessities for offspring at the 
moment of its birth On the other hand the role of the food factor 
is accentuated by the fact that our domesticated animals, who are 
put in a condition where their food is secured throughout the 
whole year, mate also throughout a whole year 140 This shows 
that among animals even the direct factor of “seasonal ’ fluctua 
tions of conception and of sexual life is not so much climate as 
food 141 Climatic conditions plaj only an indirect role, as far as 
they condition the seasons of abundant and of scarce food For 
this reason it is comprehensible why the “seasonal” fluctuations of 
conceptions and births among primitive peoples are more definite 

w See Westermarck, E , History of Human Marriage, Chaps I, II, Wagner, 
Handworterbueh der Physiologie, the article of Leuckart, Bd. IV, p 862, CROEN 
Hagen, Lchrbuch d Physiologie, 1885-7 Bd III, p 528 Mannhardt, JValde 
vnd Fcldkulte Berlin, 1875 Bd I, Chap V Kharusin, Ethnography Volume^ 
Family and Kinship (Russ) pp 50 ff Oldfield, The Aborigines of Australia, 
Transactions 0} Ethnological Society, b.ew Senes Vol III p 230 BONWJCK, Dauy 
Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, p 178 Lond 1870 Frazer, J G , The Golden 
Bough, Vol III, pp 23a ff , Lend 1890 Ellis H , Studies in the Psychology "J 
Sex, Vol I pp 85 ff , Philadelphia, 1910 

140 See GaGEMAK, Physiology of Domesticated Animals (Russ ) I9° 8 r PP 3 $ 2 ~ 
233 HeafE, W , ‘The Sexual Season of Mammals,* Quarterly Journal Mtcrosc 
Science, Vol LXI\, 1900, p 12 Marshall, F H Physiology of Reproduction 
pp 57 ff , Lond, 1910 Darwin Ch Variations of Animals arid Plants under 
Domestication, Vol II p 90, Lond , 1885 

>*> See reference below See also the paper of A Meyerson, in American Reouv, 
January February, 1924 and Pell C E The Late of Births and DeaJts Lon , 
toil These enters discuss t) e rdle of the food factor in fertility 
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than among cultural peoples whose supply of food and other 
necessities has become almost independent of seasons 142 
This discussion is enough to show that at the best the role of 
climatic factors in these vital processes is only indirect, and in 
civilized societies it is so strongly neutralized by other non- 
climatic factors that the influence of the climate becomes almost 
intangible It is impossible to establish the correlation between 
climate and vital processes in any more definite form This state- 
ment applies also to the movement of the death, and especially 
of the marriage rate within Western societies 143 

lo It is also questionable whether such phenomena as sexual maturity among 
human beings is influenced by climate Some data which show that in tropical 
regions the age of menstruation is lower (12 9 years) than in the cold regions 
(16 5 years) (according to Engelman) are far from being general In the United 
States, for instance, no influence of climate upon menstruation has been detected 
Among the Eskimo the age is at about thirteen years, which is almost as low as 
in the tropics Furthermore, a senes of studies have shown that it is influenced by 
racial factors In Hungary it fluctuates frpm stock to stock such as from 13-14 
among the Slavs to 16 or 17 among the Stynans It is often lower for the upper 
strata and higher for the lower classes In America such a correlation has been 
found These and similar data make us believe that if climate influences the 
sexual maturity age this mfluence is far from direct, or definite or even tangible 
See the data in Engelman, G J , "First Age of Menstruation in the North 
American Continent,' Transaction of American Gynecologuol Society, 1901, pp 87 
fl , Kriecer, E , Die Menstruation, pp 17 ff , 52 ff , Berlin, 1869 Kelly, 
H A , Medical Gynecology , pp 83 6 , Lond , 1912 Raseri, "Inchiesta della 
Soaete Anthropol " in Annaji di Slalistica, sene II, VoL VI, 1881, MaRSo, A , 
La Puberta, Torino, 1900 

,u The above statements concerning the irregularity of the so-called seasonal 
fluctuations of death, marriage, and mortality rates, and the impossibility of 
accounting for these fluctuations mainly through climatic factors are also cor- 
roborated by a very careful study of these processes by M B Hexter and D S 
Thomas Though Dr Hexter himself writes the following indefinite statement 
"much evidence exists to show that the birth rate (and marriage and mortality 
rates) is highly influenced by the seasons, even among civilized men," neverthe 
less, his data bnng out the fallacies of so-called seasonal fluctuations The 
seasonal movement of the birth rate of Boston from 1900 to 1921 shows that 
the months of maximum are March, December and July, and the months of 
minimum are April November and September This means that the maxima 
occur in the most different climatic conditions The same is true of the months 
of minimum In addition, November and December which do not differ notice- 
ably in climatic conditions, exhibit the greatest contrast in regard to the birth 
rate If. climatic, «3inditinns. were responsible for a seasonal fluctuation, of hirth. 
rates we should expect that months which have approximately similar climatic 
conditions would have similar birth rates Since this is not the case, according to 
all laws of inductive logic, we cannot explain the “seasonal” fluctuations through 
climate- Further, monthly data for the years from 1900 to 1921 show that 
monthly fluctuations are considerably dissimilar from year to year The points 
of minimum and maximum shift from month to month in different years. The 
same is true in regard to the movement of marriages, deaths, and divorces. This 
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17 GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND RELIGION, ART, AND 
LITERATURE 

It is to be expected that geographical environment will be in 
some way reflected in the products of the imaginative work of 
man, in his arts, literature, music, painting, architecture, and 
beliefs This expectation, especially for relatively primitive and 
isolated groups who have dwelt in the same geographical environ 
ment for a long time, seems to be corroborated to some extent 
However, this extent is negligible What seems to be proved 
is only that the art, the literature, and the beliefs of a people are 
somewhat * colored ’ with the images, figures, and forms most 
often taken from the geographical environment m which such a 
people live Among many writings of those who have spoken 
of such “colorings” of religious beliefs by the ‘colors” of the 
local geographical environment, the short paper of R H Whit 
beck is possibly the best His paper shows that many peoples 
usually symbolize their friendly gods by such geographic agencies 
as under the existing conditions are beneficial to the society while 
they picture unfriendly gods by harmful geographic phenomena 
The Satan of Egypt was the Thyphon, that of India was Vritra, 
the serpent, and the evil deities of ancient Norway were the frost 
giants or mountains Likewise, the ideas of different peoples 
concerning paradise and hell show the same “coloration ’ Para 
dise for the American Indian is a hunting ground abundant in 
game for the desert Arabian it is an oasis containing trees, 
streams of water and an abundance of cool and refreshing shade 
and for the ancient Norse it is a warm and sunny place On 
the other hand, hell usually is depicted as a place in which are 
embodied the geographical conditions from which the population 
suffers cold in the north, heat in the tropics, and so on Whit 

is enough to suggest that these fluctuations are tar from being seasonal m 
the proper sense of the word and cannot be arcounted for through the influence 
of climate or other geographical factors See Hexter, M B , Social Consequences 
of Business Cycles passim, and pp 20 ff , 55 ff 70 ff , Boston and N Y , 19*5 
Ve also WhieeLe, G Ch \stai Slahstus p 306, N V , 1919 where Professor 
Whipple gives the seasonal’ movement of the death rate in 1910 which yields 
a seasonal ’ curve of the death rate different from the curve of Hexter Or 
Falk s curve of the death rate for the United States Registration Area m >9’9 
shows a somewhat different curve from that of Hexter and Whipple See FAIX, 

I S , Principles of l UaJ Statistics 19S3 P 183 
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condition the statement by showing that even for a related} 
earl) stage, the correlation is far from being rigid and universal, 
and that it is like!) to become less and less tangible as vie proceed 
to later stages of more complex and more mobile societies, and 
finally, that a great mam geographers and authors have greatly 
exaggerated the influence of geographic conditions in this field. 
The validity of the first and the second propositions is proved by 
the fact of the existence of similar or identical beliefs, symbols 
myths, legends, fairy tales, architectural types music and so on 
among peoples who inhabit very different areas and live under 
different longitudes latitudes, and altitudes It is also true that 
peoples who are in the same geographical conditions often have 
quite different bdiefs, tastes, and standards in art and literature 
Consider the areas of the expansion of Chnstiamtv Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Confucianism or any great religion. The 
followers of each of the religions are found among different geo- 
graphic conditions and climates This means, that in spite of 
geographic differences, all have essential!) similar beliefs If 
there are differences, they are due not so much to geographic 
as to cultural dissimilarities of social groups Take the dynamic 
history of mvthology it shows that similar myths have expanded 
among peoples w ith unlike geographical conditions 144 The same 
is true in regard to Gothic architectural style, or to Empire or 
to imitations of antique styles Are not the compositions of 
Beethoven, Gneg Verdi Rossini Tschaikovsky or of anv great 
composer pla) ed in all latitudes and longitudes 7 Is not the same 
true in regard to the w orks of the great masters m poetry, paint 
mg, literature and sculpture 7 

On the other hand, consider the population of the same place, 
e g , of a big aty of the past or of the present Do we not find 
the people there with very different religious beliefs, esthetic 
tastes, and literary standards, in spite of the identit) of their 
geographic environment 7 Both of these categories of facts are 
60 evident, so certain, so common in the past and in the present, 
that there scarcely is any need of further proof that the correla 
tion we are discussing is relative, loose and even imperceptible. 

im Sec e r- Fsazth, J G., The Ootisn Bong* passim and Part TV 
Aths, Osins, London, 1907 see also Mackenzie, D A , ilipasum of Symbols, 
\ 1926. 
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From these statements it is easy to see tne fallacy in doctrines 
such as the following "Social institutions andj^ligi&us-ideasjire 
no less (than physical characteristics) the product < c)l-'envirdn' 
ment We might just as well ask the Ethiopian tcTchange his 
skm as to change radically his social and religious ideas It has 
been shown by experience that Christianity can make but little 
headway amongst many peoples m Africa or Asia where on the 
other hand Mohammedanism has made and is steadily making 
progress This is probably due to the fact that Mohammedanism 
is a religion evolved in latitudes bordering on the aborigi- 
nal races of Africa and Asia (Ridgway) If the author had 
taken into consideration the mere fact that Mohammedanism, as 
well as Christianity, has spread among people who live in both 
warm and cold climates, in plains and on mountains, under vary- 
ing geographical conditions, he would not make such rash gen- 
eralizations Further, if he had taken into consideration that the 
culture complex of the peoples m Asia was more congenial to 
the culture complex of Mohammedanism, this additional reason 
would cause him to refrain from making climate the mam factor 
m the expansion of Mohammedanism and Christianity Further- 
more, sometimes populations change suddenly within a few year*? 
from one religion into another, (spreading of Christianity withm 
the Roman Empire and its conquests in Gallia Ireland, and Brit- 
ain, its introduction into Russia by the order of the govern- 
ment similar expansions of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and so 
on) and sometimes as rapidly back into the previous one Thus 
we have ample evidence that gTeat changes in religion have been 
taking place within the same geographic habitat and without any 
changes in conditions This is sufficient to show that such changes 
in the religion of a population are not correlated with geographic 
factors 

Here is another example of such fallacious reasoning Aber- 
CTomby found “ T that the area of expansion of the Mohammedan 
rehgon. in. Asia. and. ui. AJx>ra. coincided, w.uh. the. area. *». wbicb. 
the mean annual rainfall was below ten inches Hence he con- 
cluded that the amount of rainfall was a vital factor in the ex- 

See Abercroubi , John Seas and Sites «n Many Latitudes, pp +*-43, 
Lend Ward R DeCocrcy, Climate Considered Especially in Relation to Man, 
pp *58-259 N Y, 1918 
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pansion of Mohammedanism or Christianity A study of the 
areas of Mohammedanism in Europe and in Asia (India) shows 
the fallacy of this theory A correlation between deserts and 
monotheism set forth by E Renan is likewise lm ahd 

The next example of this bad logic is found in H Tame He 
explained the difference between the Florentine and the Flemish 
schools m painting by their geographical environment When, 
however, he found that two schools were similar in many respects, 
he saved his theory by the statement that their geographical 
environment was similar' He adjusted the facts to meet the 
case 

Matteuzzi claimed that geographic differences in northern and 
southern Europe manifested themselves in the fields of the litera- 
ture and music of these peoples He claimed that northern people 
had less imagination and fantasy and less ability for deductive 
generalizations than the southern people On the other hand, 
the southern people were more musical 148 These and other “gen- 
eralizations” of the author show a great deal of imagination but 
are utterly fallacious from the standpoint of science It is only 
necessary to recall such imaginative and fantastic creations of the 
northern peoples as the Finnish epic Kalcvala, the series of Rus- 
sian epical poems, fairy tales and legends Edda of the Norse, 
the epics connected with King Arthur , the Ntbclungenhed , or the 
epic about Roland, to see the fallacy of the "generalization ” It 
is necessary to forget the names of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Chopin, Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakov, Grieg, Brahms, Tschaikov 
sky, Musorgsky, and thousands of other great composers of the 
north to assert that the Italians are more musical It is possible 
to claim that southern Europeans have greater powers of deduc- 
tion and generalization 1,9 only after forgetting such names as 
Descartes, Kant, Copernicus, Newton, Darwin, Leibnitz, Pasteur, 
Claude Bernard, Lamarck, Lobachevsky, H Spencer, and others 
I could fill hundreds of pages with examples of such false gen- 
eralizations 150 But there is scarcely any need of it In their 

«** See Matteuzzi, op ctt , pp 5a ff , 211 £t 

'“See a sound cnticism of tfiese tfieones in iCovALEvsrv, if, Smrevarmrjf 
Smtfflpgt, St Petersb , 1905 Chap IX . 

1“ We have here the same unhappy use of the method of “illustration wnicn 
is a real plague m the social sciences Instead of a systematic verification of a 
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scientific value they are similar to the most unfortunate correla 
tions between climate and social phenomena made by Mon 
tesquieu 151 But what could be overlooked in the writings of 
the great author of The Spmt of the Law on account of the lack 
of factual material m his time cannot be excused in these modem 
authors Thetr theories may be interesting sometimes even sug 
gestive but unfortunately at the first scientific scrutiny they fall 
like a house of cards 1! ' 

l8 GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 

We have seen that the Le Play school tried to explain the pnn 
cipa! types of the family through differences in the habitats of 
peoples Since Montesquieu several writers in a similar way 
have accounted for such characteristics of the family as monog 
amy polygamy or poKandry through geographic environment 
Several authors like Ritter and Ratzel and thetr followers have 
gone further and tried to account for the size of a body politic 
the form of its organization its peaceful or military character 
the optimism or pessimism of the people the progressiveness or 
backwardness the love for freedom or for subordination and 
hundreds of other characteristics through these geographic in 
fluences Are these and many similar statements valid ? 

I have already indicated the shortcomings of the theory of the 
origin of different tjpes of families gi\en by the Le Play school 
It may explain a part of the evolution of each type but not very 
much Attempts to correlate forms of marriage and varieties 

hypothes s the authors use one or a few fragmentary cases favorable to their 
conclusion and victoriously declare that it is “proved Such a method of proving 
is utterly anti scientific in its nature 

Ul Montesqu eu formulated a great many correlat ons between geographic 
condit ons and various social phenomena slavery and freedom, polygamy and 
polyandry monarchy and republic Protestant sm and Catholicism and so on 
At the present we consider a great many ot these correlat ons doubtful 

I have no desire to discuss here theories like M Muller s theory of the origin 
ot religion and its evolution in which he emphasizes the rile of geographic con 
dit ons and especially of magnificent natural phenomena like thunderstorms, in 
the begmn ng of beliefs in God supernatural beings and so on This does not 
directly concern my topic besides it has been criticized by many authors, such 
as E Durkheim so my cnt cism is unnecessary See Dcrkheiu Elementary 
Forms of ijtour Life NY 1915 chanters devoted to the criticism of M 
Muller s and RevUl s theories of natunsm 
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of the family with geographic environment have not been sue 
cessful Try to correlate monogamy, polygamy, polyandry, en 
dogamy, exogamy, or duration of marriage with climate, altitude, 
latitude longitude or any component of geographic environment 
It becomes evident at once that such a correlation does not exist 
AH these are found in vastly different geographic conditions 1S3 
The statement applies also to many other characteristics of the 
family One of the best authorities in the field of family evo- 
lution, J Mazzarella after his study of the area of diffusion and 
the causes of the matnarchate, the ambilian form of marriage, 
polygamy, and so on, concludes “These institutions do not de- 
pend (directly or tangibly) on geographic causes because they are 
found among peoples quite different from the standpoint of geo- 
graphic conditions” (from the arctic to the tropics, from the 
islands to the mountains, from the deserts and plains to the forest 
regions) 194 This becomes more evident when one takes into 
consideration that in the same area, and sometimes in a period 
of time too short for any serious change of geographic environ 
ment the family institution undergoes radical modifications In 
the same geographic area we often see family institutions of 
different types, according to the population The same family 
or marriage type (polygamy or monogamy ) is found in areas 
with great contrasts in geography Many geographers hate at- 
tempted to establish other correlations between geographic and 
social phenomena Here 3re several typical examples 

Correlation Number i Geographic conditions determine the 
size of a body politic and political, racial, national, and cultural 
frontiers Areas separated by mountains or seas haze separate 
political, racial, national, and cultural groups, uhde populations 
situated on large plains form a large body politic The same 
correlation is claimed m regard to race, language, and culture 

'“See the catalogue of corresponding peoples in Westermabck, E , The 
History of Human Marriage Lond 1911 Vol II Chaps XVIII XIX, XX 
Vol HI Chaps XXVII XXVIII XXrX and passim Here again the authors 
.usually fxr&Ye ' J.hfa- jJauas ihe -met-hns) -of jlluswatinn The most 

favorable illustration of polyandry caused by geographical condition is Tibet. 
Even such sociologists as Sunmel use this proof " 

1M See the excellent studies of Mazza sella J , Les types sooaux et It irott, pp 
179-180 and pa j nm Pans, 1908 La Conditions guindica del mania nelia fami[tia 
malriarchate, Catania, 1 899 
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Selected illustrations are given to corroborate the statements 155 
We shall test the proposition by looking at the contradictory facts 
of the past, as well as of the present Neither the Ural, nor the 
Altai, noT the Himalaya, nor the Carpathian and other mountains 
have hindered the Russian, the Chinese, the Austrian, the Swiss, 
the American, or the British Imperial bodies politic from expand 
ing on both sides of the mountains or over the seas In the past, 
the Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Chinese, Turkish and Persian 
Empires, as well as those of Alexander the Great and of Genghis 
Khan have spread in a similar fashion On the other hand, “sep 
arate nationalities may exist within regions which seem to be 
marked by physical nature for political unity” and “the map of 
Europe affords very few natural boundaries”, beyond a few 
cases "there is hardly a mile of political frontier in Europe which 
is natural in any valid sense — that is to say, a well marked physi 
cal obstacle interposed between peoples differing in race and 
language " 158 During a thousand years or even during a century 
geographic conditions remain practically the same while political 
bodies and cultural areas usually change very considerably , even 
radically The absence of any correlation between the habitat of 
the principal races and the geographic environment has been 
shown These fundamental series of facts show the fallacy of 
the proposition If a relationship exists, it is not rigid, perma 

“* See Ratzel F , Pohtische Geographic, Chaps XII to XV 1903 Semple E , 
°P ctl , Chap II George, H B , The gelations of Geography and History, pp 11 
ff , Chap III, Oxford, 190 1 

“* George, H , op (it , pp 66, 70 Here and in Chapter VI the author con 
aderably disproves his own statements given in Chapters I and II See a detailed 
analysis and the conclusion that geographic conditions do not perceptibly de 
tennine the stzeof a body politic mV allalx La sol el l elat Chap IV Vallaux 
tries to save something of tms correlation by offering the following modification 
"The body politic does not depend upon climate or ’tie relief of habitat, or the 
possibility of expansion in space or the position However, from the standpoint 
of the place where it originates, it depends on the degree of the character of 
(geographic) differentiation grouped within this place There is a permanent 
tendency to form an autonomous state in the most differentiated geographic 
ereas, ancf activities oi’a state, tonneefm suefi a region, urge if to expand toward, 
the areas which are less differentiated Ibid pp 202 ff This somewhat obscure 
proposition is further complicated by an indefinite subdivision of active and 
passive geographic differentiation and by a senes of subtle discriminations which 
are indefinite and unconvincing The facts which are used to support the prop- 
osition are so contradictory and illogical that it cannot be accepted as proved. 
See iW , Chap VI 
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nent or i mversal It may be an indefinite shadow with a very 
vague connection but surely not a tangible correlation 
Correlation Number 2 Rat 2 els famous correlation between 
geographical space and several social characteristics of large and 
small political bodies is of a similar nature The essence of this 
theory is as follows 157 The population of the states with large 
territories because of the vastness of the abode possesses a spirit 
of expansion and militarism an optimism and youthiulncss and 
a psychology of growth Within such social bodies there are 
much less racial and social conflicts than in those with a small 
territory In the political units with small spaces (abodes) the 
populations are more pessimistic arri\e earl er at a mature spmt 
of nationalism have a psychology marked by the spirit of locality 
are stagnant and lack virility Such is a part of Ratzel s theory 
of space or Raum m Everybody who knows a little history way 
easily see the fallacious character of the theory It is hard to 
find more optimism jn the populations of Russia or China com 
pared with those of Switzerland or of the Netherlands It is 
still harder to believe that within such vast political bodies as 
China the previous Austria Hungary or Turkey there has been 
less racial national and social conflicts and struggles than in 
Denmark or Switzerland or Norway The small Balkan states 
have aspirations for expansion and militarism at least as intense 
as those of large bodies politic In brief the facts completely 
contradict this famous theory 158 

U7 See Ratzel Potitische Geographic Chaps XII to XV 
■“Ina modified form the same theory is set forth by Simmel, without mention 
ing the name of Katzel See Sirnra. Soiiolo^ie Chap IX pp 614 708 

“* See the detailed and careful ent asm m Vallaux Le sot el l ctal Chap V 
There are plenty of other theories which try to establish correlat ons between the 
character of geographic environment and optimist c or pessimist c moods of 
societies. For instance Sir Archibald Geikie in his Scottish Reminiscences claims 
that the grim character of the Scot s due to the gloomy valleys cloudiness and 

the inclement winter of Scotland Draper con lends that differences in climate are 

responsible for differences in moods of the populations of the northern and southern 
states of the United States Letourneau attempts to explain the mysterious and 
melancholy character of the literature of the peoples of northern Europe through 
their gloomy geographic environment long winters long nights, vast forests and 
so on Such correlat ons are very numerous There is no need to say that they 
cannot be taken senously The very fact of a predominant mood ascribed by the 
authors to a given populat on is very questionable. They have not even tried to 
show why for instance, they think that the character of the Scots is more gnm 

than that of the Russians or the Chinese or of any other people. The real situation 
in this respect is probably much more complex the national character being 
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Correlation Number 3 Matteuzzi, probably better than any 
other geographer, has tried to show how geographical conditions 
were responsible for the political organization of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome and so on Here is a sample of 
his “explanations " 

In Egypt, a centralized political despotism was due to the 
plains of the Nile and the Nile's irregular overflows Every 
district needed water and tried to abduce it upon its territory 
In this way many conflicts between the districts arose and the 
weaker ones suffered 

In order to protect the rights of the weaker districts and to 
coordinate the system of distribution of the water of the Nile among 
the districts, Ancient Egypt had to create a political power which 
would be able to control the matter In this way the Nile determined 
not only the physical but the political structure of Egypt also 

Through the same factor he explains the appearance of castes 
m Egypt In a similar way, irregular overflowings of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates were responsible for the centralization of 
power in the hands of one despot in Assyria and Chaldea 

In Persia there are no rivers through which to explain the un- 
limited Persian monarchy combined with the system of satraps 
Therefore Matteuzzi makes the Persian mountains responsible 
for the Persian political system In Phoenicia, the republican sys- 
tem was due to the character of the seashore and mountains which 
facilitated an isolation of the parts In Greece, the political or- 
ganization was due to the sea, the soil, and the mountains As, 
however, this combination is a mere repetition of the previous 
geographic factors, so the author admits the influence of cul- 
tural imitation m Greece There is no need to continue the list 
of Matteuzzi’s explanations wo It is scarcely necessary to criti- 

ETun or melancholy in one respect, is likely to be very joyful in other respects If 
tven the statements of a predominant character of a people were true it would be 
necessary to prove that it is due to the geographic environment and not to other 
factors Such attempts have never been made seriously For these reasons all 
such theories are journalistic speculations and nothing more 

IM Matteuzzi, Les factevrs de l evolution des peuples pp 45 ff , and passim. 
Theories similar to Matteuzu's are so common that they may be found in the 
majority of the textbooks of sociology There they are given as something beyond 
doubt The example of the Nile as responsible for the creation of the Egyptian 
Political organization has become traditional “proof ” 
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cize these theories Matteuzzi’s characteristics of the political 
regimes in many countries are inaccurate For instance, his de- 
scription of the Persian political organization is erroneous, sev- 
eral historians, and especially Pizzi, have drawn quite a different 
picture of the political institutions of Persia compared with that 
of Matteuzzi w This is also true of several other countries 
This fact alone makes Matteuzzi's conclusions questionable Fur- 
ther, the invalidity of the theory appears from the fact that 
similar results — despotic political regimes in Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Persia, — are ascribed to quite different geographic factors In 
Egjpt and Chaldea the political regimes were attributed to fertile 
plains and overflowing rivers, and in Persia, to mountains and 
deserts The same applies to the republican regimes in Phcemcia, 
Greece, and Rome If the laws of inductive logic have any value 
it is certain that Matteuzzi is not inductive Furthermore, a 
brief survey of history and geography shows that similar political 
regimes, e g , unlimited monarchies or republics, have existed 
under various geographical conditions and vice versa In the 
same geographic environment we find the Samoans and the 
Maoris with an aristocratic and feudal system and the Papuans 
with scarcely any chiefs and with a system of communal partner- 
ship 1,2 The Jack of the correlation becomes especially conspicu- 
ous when we consider the evolution of a political regime within 
the same geographical area During the history of Athens, 
Rome, or of any European country the political system has 
changed several times while the geographic environment has re- 
mained practically unchanged These changes give ample proof 
that the correlation between the two series of phenomena does not 
exist in any important degree Thus Matteuzzi’s hypothesis and 
hundreds of similar theories are doubtful 183 

Correlations Number 4 and 5 Among other fashionable geo- 
graphic theories two hypotheses must be mentioned one the so- 
oiled Equatorial Drift, and the other the so-called Northward 
Trend of Civilisation The essence of the theory of equatorial 

*“ See Pmi- %e msiituzione politiche d^rl’ Iram,’’ Rmsla Itahana di Socudo- 
gux, 1902, M arch-June 

10 See the facts in Thurhwald, R , op ctl 

See a detailed criticism of Matteuzzi s theory in Kovalevsky, M , Sov- 
rm ennya Stmologt Chap IX 
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drift is that peoples living at ease m the warm lowlands have 
been overrun by hardier races bred in the more rigorous climates 
of farther north or of higher altitudes 184 Even the fact of the 
existence of such a drift as far as it is a permanent and perpetual 
tendency is doubtful The only corroboration of this hypothesis 
is a series of facts like the conquest of India by the Aryans, that 
of China by the Mongols and Manchus, and of Greece and Rome 
by the barbarians, or the southward movement of the Toltecs 
and the Aztecs in Mexico, and the northward pressure of the 
Kaffirs and the Patagonians On the basis of such one sided and 
fragmentary data it is hardly possible to claim the existence of 
such a drift These facts may be confronted by more numerous 
instances of peoples, who, though located in southern areas have 
conquered peoples of the north The consolidation of the Sum 
merian and the Accadian Empires was started from the South 
(Ur, Lagash, Uruk), and extended far north, up to the Mediter 
ranean The first consolidation of Egjpt was made from the 
south (with a center at Hieraconpohs) and extended by con 
quests to the north During the second dynasty north or lower 
Egypt secured the upper hand, but during the third dynasty 
southern Egypt was again victorious Later on, such victories 
of southern and northern Egypt with a corresponding shifting of 
the metropolis (Memphis, Hieraconpohs, Thebais) were repeated 
many times, not to mention conquests of many northern peoples 
by the Egyptians The conquest of Greece and Rome by the 
northern barbarians is frequently used as an argument The 
records of history tell us of hundreds of conquests and long 
dominations over these northern peoples bj the Greeks and the 
Romans Is it not true also that the conquests of Athens and 
Rome expanded not only toward the south but toward the north 7 
Did not the Arabs conquer many peoples situated far north of 
Mecca and Medina 7 Did not the struggles of southern and 
northern China lead sometimes to the domination of the south 
over the joorth 7 XW M ihe tongues is of GeqgJtas Khan or 
Tamerlane or the Turks extend over an enormous area to the 

144 Ward R , Climate, p 234-235 before Ward the theory was set forth by 
^any geographers, beginning (in modem times) with Montesquieu see Montes- 
quieu Sptnt of Laws, VoJ I, pp 238 E , 284 E , bond , 1894 See also Vaixaux, 
Lt sol et l flat, pp 41 ff 
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north ? Is not the same true e\en in regard to the great migra- 
tion of the peoples at the beginning of the Middle Ages when a 
wave of the Asiatic peoples moved from the south to the north 
subjugating and destroying all that lay in their way ? In the 
history of Europe, Spaniards have not been always beaten by the 
northern Europeans Military or cultural success has not always 
belonged to the peoples situated on the north I have recalled 
a few of these elementary facts, which may be multiplied ad 
libitum, only because they are forgotten by the partizans of the 
Equatorial Drift theory These show its fallacy 163 

The theory of the northward course of civilization consists 
in a claim that “the leadership in world civilization is inseparably 
linked with climate and that with advance in culture it has been 
transferred toward colder lands, and when extant culture has 
declined, leadership usually has retreated southward,” and "that 
the part of civilization s banner has led steadily northward 
while culture was advancing and vice ivrsa ” 188 Corroboration of 
the theory consists in a historical indication that “civilization 
began in Egypt and Summeria hot countries, then the leadership 

“* A part of this same theory is the idea, widely accepted, that the tropical 
and sub-tropical climates are responsible for the production of an impotent, idle 
and non vinle type of people who are as a result destined to be dominated by the 
virile populations bred in northern climates To discuss the value of this theory 
we must agree as to what is meant by the terms tropical and tub-tropical When 
climatologists speak of these regions they refer to the area 40° or 45“ north latitude 
to 40“ or 45° south latitude This includes most of the civilizations of ancient 
times as well as Japan and the southern portions of the United States One who 
knows a little history can hardly agree that these populations are necessarily 
impotent If they are non vinle at the present time and have been conquered by 
northern peoples this has not always been so and may not continue in the future. 
Due to its great numerical preponderance the population of the more temperate 
zones naturally could have conquered small social groups situated in the tropics. 
Finally we see a very definite reawakening and great increase in activity among 
various social groups in Asia India, Africa Arabia, who have always been sup- 
posed to be destitute of force and capacity This is an additional repudiation 
of the theory In spite of its popularity it is bkely to be fallacious For a ven 
fi cation of these statements take the historical atlases of these countries, see 
where they are situated, study the character of their climate and environment, 
(for instance, in Ward, R , Climate, Chaps I to VII) study their history and then 
what I have said just now will be clear About the reawakening of these societies 
see Prince, A E , "Europe and the Renaissance of Islam,* The Yale Renew, 
April 1926 also history of Japan in the 19th century 

i“ Get fill an, S C , ‘The Cold ward Course of Progress,*' Political Science 
Quarterly Vol XXXV, 1920, pp 393, 399, see also the book by Stefansson- 
Earlier, the theory, in a slightly different form, was set forth by P Mougeolle, 
in his Statique dec cinluatums, 1883 
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was assumed by Babylonia, Crete, Phoenicia, Assyria, etc , tending 
always toward the north Four southward movements may 
be noted all of which coincide with declines of civilization Thus 
on the break up of the Roman Empire, civilization centered in 
Carthage and Alexandria as well as Constantinople, and presently 
in Damascus and Bagdad, then gradually it moved northward 
through the Middle Ages, passing the Roman high level about 
1350 and attaining regions colder than ever before On the 
diagram it is shown how the centers of civilization moved 
further from the cities mentioned to Venice, Milan Antwerp, 
London, Pans, Berlin, New York Chicago, Winnipeg, and Pet- 
rograd ” Recently “Scandinavia has shown great cultural ac- 
tivity, as if preparing to lead the world Russia is rousing 
herself from a sleep of ages In 2000 the most virile archi- 
tecture will perhaps be found (not m Berlin but) m Detroit and 
Copenhagen m 2100 in Montreal, Christiania and Memel ’’ The 
author further claims that “also within each nation civilization 
has moved coldward in progressing The Greek civilization be 
gan in Crete and ended in Constantinople The leadership of 
Italy passed from Sicily through Rome to Milan and that of 
Spam from Cadiz to Madrid and Barcelona " There are some 
exceptions but, according to the author, they only prove the rule 
Such is the essence and proof of this clearly cut theory The 
cause of all this is climate 

No doubt the theory is interesting and appealing, especially 
to the peoples who li\e in the north and have not achieved world 
leadership yet However, one may doubt whether the time will 
come when the Lapps and the Eskimos will lead the world 
Speaking seriously, the theory represents speculation backed by 
a one sided and a defective selection of historical facts The 
only true one in the theory is the statement that with the progress 
of civilization and with the growth of population, the area in 
habited by men expands to the south and north, and many un- 
raronMe p’races, inaccessible Sor 'less cuVnira'i peufftes, become 
inhabited Bejond this all three contentions of the theory are 
questionable There are no definite and clear criteria of the rank 
of a civilization and of its progress and regress Naturally such 
Vagueness makes it possible for an author to arrange the regions 
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and the periods in any desirable form and hierarchy Further, 
the use of the size of the leading cities as an adequate criterion 
of civilization may be questioned On this basis we cannot say 
anything definite of the civilizations of Summeria, Accadia, an- 
cient Egypt, or even Greece and Rome, because the data are either 
lacking or are uncertain Aside from these considerations, which 
are enough to invalidate the theory, it is easy to prove the defec- 
tive character of its three claims 

In order to prove the contention that in a period of decline the 
leadership of civilization shifts to the south, the author points 
to the shifting of authority in Egypt from the Lower to the 
Middle or from north to south Meanwhile the historians of 
ancient Egypt say that the period of Middle Egypt with Thebae 
as the capital, and especially during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties was the climax of the Egyptian civilization rather than 
the period of its decline On the other hand in the period of 
the decline of ancient Egypt, its center shifted not to the south 
but to the north (Sais and Alexandria) Still more fantastic 
is the author’s distribution of Summeria, Accadia, Babylonia, 
Chaldea and Bagdad from the standpoint of their temperature, 
their comparative cultural level, and the progress and regress of 
civilization (See his diagram on page 395 ) His claim that “on 
the break up of the Roman Empire civilization,” the leadership 
shifted again to the south, to Carthage, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople is almost as bad In the first place Constantinople 
has the same latitude as Rome and its average temperature is 
colder by 4° F In the second place, if Carthage and several 
other African and Asiatic cities showed some progression in the 
period of the decline of the Roman Empire, a similar gain was 
shown by northern cities such as Milan, Lyon, Trier, Ravenna, 
Tarraco and so on They also increased greatly and gained in 
size, population, wealth, splendor, and cultural significance In 
the history of Greece we find that the period of the decline of 
Greek culture was followed by a shifting of the political center 
of Greece not toward the south but rather toward the north It 
went from Sparta and Athens to Bceotia and Macedonia In 
these, as well as in many similar cases, we see only a shifting of 
the center of culture or of political influence to some ether place 
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when an existing center begins to decline Further, such cases as 
the appearance of quite new cultures, the Arabic culture for exam- 
ple, cannot be regarded as a progress or a regress in comparison 
with the Roman culture because they are quite heterogeneous 

The second doubtful contention of the author is that leadership 
in civilization steadily shifts to the north m the course of history 
This theory is based principally upon the data of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries Is it not true that even during this 
recent period a series of new great powers — like Japan, Australia, 
Latin America, and South Africa, — have appeared 11 Is it not 
also true that m America, during the last few decades California 
has grown more rapidly than the majority of the northern states ? 
Finally do we not see a re awakening of the majority of the 
Asiatic and the old African societies (China India Arabia even 
Turkey), after centuries of sleeping ? These and many similar 
facts only indicate that the centers of civilization are shifting in 
the course of time, and that the areas of civilization are expanding 
with the achievements of man And that is all If man began 
to pass over both poles, he also began to fly, to conquer, and to 
settle tropical forests, deserts, and other places uninhabited or 
slightly inhabited before Besides, it is rather useless to talk 
about the leadership in civilization generally because of the vague 
ness of the concept If we take leadership in material technique 
it undoubtedly has belonged, during the last two centuries, to the 
peoples of central or northern Europe, but before that it belonged 
to the Arabian, the Asiatic, the African, or possibly even to some 
American peoples In the field of religion, Europe never has been 
a leader, even Christianity and Mohammedanism not to mention 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Tao ism or Judaism, origi- 
nated outside of Europe In the field of philosophy and ethics, 
or even arts Europe scarcely has surpassed Asia and Egypt I 
will not continue this line of thought This is rather sufficient 
to show the inadequate character of the theory All the facts 
given in corroboration may be easily confronted with facts of an 
opposite kind 

The above analysis of the representative correlations between 
geographical conditions and vanous phases of political and social 
organization shows that there may be some connection between 
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them but the relation is so indefinite that its existence may be 
questioned seriously An attentive scrutiny of these sweeping 
geographical hypotheses shows more fallacies than scientifically 
proved statements 

19 CLIMATE AND GENIUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATIONS 

Among several theories dealing with this problem probably the 
best is that of Dr E Huntington For that reason I shall discuss 
mainly his hypothesis Objections to this theory apply more 
fully to other less elaborated generalizations 

Huntingtons theory of the relationship between climate and 
genius and the progress or the decav of civilizations is a logical 
inference from his three minor hypotheses namely that climate 
is a decisive factor in health that it determines physical and 
mental efficiency and that climate continually changes in time 
From these premises he concludes that climate determines the 
growth and decay of civilizations its distribution on the earth 
and the historical destinies of nations Since a civilization is the 
result of the energy efficiency intelligence and genius of the 
population and since these qualities are determined by climate 
ergo climate is the factor in the progress or regress of civih 
zations 

If these three premises are valid the conclusion is true and vice 
versa In the first part of this chapter I have attempted to show 
that the first and second premises are far from being valid The 
author gives the third premise outstanding importance by saving 
that a large part of the reasoning of this book stands or falls with 
the hypothesis of climatic pulsations in historic times 161 Never 
theless this hypothesis is even more questionable than the first 
two A perusal of meteorological records shows that climate has 
not changed to a very great extent in historical times 188 A series 
of prominent specialists in climate say that popular (and 
Huntingtons) belief in climatic changes are untrustvvorth) 
Huntingtons theory of the pulsation of climate is based on the 
study of the big tree rings in California T1 is method and the 
deductions made from it about t'he pulsation o't climate ha' e been 

Cmhzalion and Citmate p 7 

“* See V, ard R op at Chap XI 
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challenged seriously by the specialists 169 In the third place, if we 
grant that pulsation of climate in California is accurately reflected 
in the “big tree’* rings, it does not follow that in other places of 
the earth climate has been pulsating m the same way as in Cali- 
fornia Fourthly, Huntington’s method of computing the char- 
acter of climatic changes and their exact periods in Ancient Greece 
or Rome or in any other historical country, is pure speculation, 
based on nothing Besides, his own hypothesis is very elastic 
and he modifies it according to the circumstances 170 This is suffi 
cient to show the great extent to which the third premise is ques 
tionable and uncertain Thus all three foundations upon which 
Huntington has built the ponderous structure of his sweeping 
generalizations are not sound This fact is sufficient to vitiate his 
conclusions and to make them extremely doubtful However, let 
us glance at the additional proofs and at some of the details of 
his philosophy The proofs are given in the form of maps which 
show the distribution of climate on the earth and in Europe , the 
distribution of health rates in Europe the distribution of civih 
ration on the earth and in Europe , and the distribution of emt 
nent men m Europe All these maps, according to Huntington, 
show "a remarkable similarity ” Health is high in the countries 
where the climate approaches the ideal suggested by Huntington, 
civilization is high in the same countries and low in those with 
poor climate and poor health, and the number of eminent men 
parallels the distribution of climate and health Further in the 
past, Rome and various other countries grew and made progress 
during periods when their climate was near to the Huntington 
“ideal,” and declined when their climate changed unfavorably 
Shifting of the centers of civilization in the process of history has 
paralleled the moving of favorable climatic zones Thus every 
thing shows a remarkable confirmation of Huntington's hypothe- 
sis “Apparently climate influences health and energv, and these 
m turn influence civilization ” 171 The author thinks that the 
hypothesis explains even a great many other characteristics of 


w Ibid , p 350 ff 

,M Compare e j , Cmltzaivm and Climate Chap XIV World Pmver and Evolu- 
Chap VIII The Character oj Rates Fig >5 . , 

,n See Cmiisatton and ChmaU, Chaps X to XVIII World Poreer and Eeolutrcm, 
Chaps VIII to XIII, The Character of Racer, Cb XV 
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various peoples and their historical destinies On this basis. Dr 
Huntington interprets the history of Greece, Rome, Turkey, Ger- 
many and of many other countries 

Although these maps and generalizations are very interesting, I 
fear that they are very questionable We have already discussed 
the validity of their basic premises Since the correlations be- 
tween the "ideal” climate and health and efficiency are not cor- 
roborated, maps constructed on these bases are even more ques 
tionable The most questionable hypotheses of all are those 
drawn from questionable maps based on still more questionable 
hypotheses Besides, what scientific value has a map (see Figs 
22 , 43, 44, in Civilization and Climate) where the zones of favor- 
able or unfavorable climate are such that half of Europe and 
three quarters of Asia are shown as having an identical climate 
(the area extending from 25 0 to 70° of latitude and from 30° 
to 180 0 of longitude) ? In fact, in this vast area, there are the 
most varied types of climate, and many parts of it more closely 
approximate the climate of unfavored zones than that of the 
favored regions This applies to each of the five climatic zones 
into which Huntington divided the surface of the earth It is 
possible to show a “remarkable similarity and coincidence” be- 
tween anything and any contention by using this method 

The other maps of the distribution of health, climate, and 
genius are no better I already have shown the inadequacy of 
death rates as a criterion of the health of various countries I 
also have shown that even the correlation between “seasonal” fluc- 
tuations of death rates and of climate has not been proved as yet 
However, Dr Huntington is not embarrassed by all these comph 
cations He takes the death rates of various countries and puts 
them on the map in such a way that vast areas with very different 
rates appear identical, and vice zersa On the basis of this ques- 
tionable procedure he points out the “remarkable coincidence with 
other maps ” (See Maps nos 10 11,12 and 13 in The Character 
of Races ) It is still more remarkable that the author admits 
some small "exceptions’ to the rule such as the similarity of the 
climates of Japan and Korea (which contradict in regard to health 
and to rank of civilizations) , or the relatively small number of 
eminent men in Belgium which contradicts its favorable climate 
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and its place on the map of civilization Anotlih^tonfladictton 
appears in comparing the map of civilization, wherNtheafidiceS 
of the civilizations of England and Scotland are ioo andtjBT'wrth 
the map of the number of geniuses, where a decidedly reverse re 
lation is found If it were possible to put all Russia (one sixth of 
the earth) in one climatic zone, and in one mortality or civiliza- 
tion zone, then why pay any attention to the small “exceptions’ ? 
Why not make the maps identical so that the relationship appears 
absolute? If large differences may be obliterated, why not all of 
them? 

However, there is more Even if we grant that the maps are 
accurate we may ask what are the proofs that differences in 
health, civilization, and in production of genius are due to varia- 
tions in climate, as Dr Huntington claims r4 There is no proof 
except the map of climate inadequately constructed on a question- 
able basis If it were accurate the correlation would not prove 
that the relationship were causal Many other factors might ex- 
plain the relationship or coincidence 

Let us go further Let us grant that all of the shortcomings of 
the theory which we have already pointed out do not exist In 
stead let us ask what would have been the map of the distribution 
of civilization, health, and genius in different countries, if Dr 
Huntington had taken the period of ioo or 200 B C instead of 
that following AD 1600 We can say with certainty that the 
highest index of civilization and the number of men of genius for 
that period would have been the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean, and in Asia At present these countries have a verv low 
index The countries around the Baltic Sea England, and north- 


ern Europe which now have the highest indices would then have 
had the lowest index The reason is simple At that moment the 
populations of central and northern Europe were barbarian while 
those of Rome, Greece, northern Africa, China India and of 
many other Asiatic regions were the brilliant civilizations Even 
l f the maps were constructed for the period of 1840 the indices 
of such countries as Japan would be quite different The same 


„ » His claim is so strong that he «s certam that ' the regions around the North 
Sea ■would probably always excel eastern and southern Europe in V uc 100 0 
men of genius because of their A fferent climates The Character aj aces p 33s 
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can be said of numerous other phenomena which Huntington 
tries to explain through his climatic hypothesis Why, for in- 
stance, do v arious countries, which remain m the same geographic 
environment, make rapid progress and outdistance peoples that 
were once superior to them and then afterwards decline them- 
selves ? Sometimes such transformations happen in relatively 
short periods such as one or two centuries 
Dr Huntington meets these contradictions by his hypothesis of 
the shifting of climatic zones and of the pulsation of climate 
This theory, as we have pointed out, is not recognized as proved 
by the climatologists I have tried to find climatic changes during 
the last fourteen hundred years in the area of England and north- 
ern and southern Europe, which would explain the waning role 
of the southern peoples and the increasing role of those of the 
north I did not find any satisfactory answer Furthermore, in 
Japan during the period from 1845 to 1890 there was no notice- 
able change in climate, and yet during this period the country 
changed from a poorly known and backward barbarian society 
into a world empire The Japanese indices of health, civiliza- 
tion, and genius have changed considerably since 1845 The 
reader who tries to find an answer to this question in the works 
of Huntington (including the joint work with Fisher, on 
Chmattc Changes New Haven, 192 2) seeks in vain Grant that 
climatic zones shift in historical periods It is further necessary 
to show that their shifting and the changes in the leadership m 
civilization have been parallel, that any country m which the 
climate moves away from Huntington’s ideal decays, that any 
country in which climate moves closer to the ideal progresses , and 
that all these processes occur exactly in the same periods Only 
when these parallelisms are shown may the hypothesis approach 
validity Such a proof ts not found m Huntington’s works 
Here is a sample of his climatic interpretation of Rome’s decay 
From 450 to 250 B C the climate (of Rome) was probably de- 
cidedly more stimulating than in any part ol Italy today • That 
period ended m a great decline in rainfall and stormmess Then by 
220 or 210 it had apparently fallen to about the present level For 
a hundred years nearly the same conditions prevailed, and for a 
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century and a half the climate returned to a condition as favorable 
as m 240 BC m 

A reader of these lines may think Dr Huntington has at his dis- 
posal there the detailed record of the Meteorological Bureau of 
\ncient Rome, or at least some certain historical records which 
permit a definite characterization of the climatic changes Un- 
fortunately, the reader is wrong Dr Huntington does not have 
such meteorological records because they do not exist, nor has 
he a single line of proof from the historical testimony of the con 
temporaries , nor even a quotation from some reliable historian of 
Rome The quotations he gives from Dr W Simkhovich con- 
cern only the character of the soil, and, besides, Simkhovich's 
theory of the exhaustion of the soil is objected to by more com- 
petent historians of Rome m All that Dr Huntington has are 
the data concerning the growth of “the big tree rings’’ m Cali- 
fornia, on which he constructs a diagram of climatic pulsation in 
histone times This task and the climatic deductions based on it 
are challenged by the climatologists On the basis of this very 
hypothetical diagram which cannot give even the approximate 
rainfall, or fluctuations of temperature and storminess for Cali 
forma, alone, Dr Huntington, after considerably modifying the 
diagram, (see it on page 188, World Power,) drew detailed con- 
clusions concerning Roman climate with an apparent accuracy for 
penods as short as ten years The accuracy of his weather pre- 
dictions may be envied by many meteorologists trying to predict 
changes m contemporary weather It is obvious that Dr Hunt 
mgton’s theory of the pulsation of climate in Rome, in its essence, 
is nothing but a mere speculation adapted to the course of Roman 
history The periods of the growth of Rome are characterized 
as the periods of good climate and vice versa He does not de- 
duce the character of historical processes from the established 
climatic data , but, on the contrary, deduces climatic data from the 
character of the historical processes He concludes “there is a 
remarkable parallelism’’ between climatic and historical pulsa 
tions Further, if changes of climate took place in Rome, it 

,n World P<nuer and Evolution, pp 190 and *9* — , f .. » 

"‘See Rdstowtzepf, M, The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire, p 495 and Chap VIII, Oxford, 1936- 
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would be necessary to show that these changes were so great as 
to call forth the decay of Rome, and that they were much greater 
than the differences between the climates of England, Japan and 
Scandinavia Huntington recognizes the climate of these places 
as invigorating and facilitating to the progress of civilization 
Nothing of such a test has been done by Huntington And it 
could not be done 

If these tests are not sufficient others might be used For in 
stance, it would be much more accurate to test the correlation of 
climate and genius by taking the exact place of birth of men of 
genius given in studies by Ellis, Odin, or of E L Clarke, J 
McKeen Cattell, J Philiptschenko, F Maas, C Castle, Charles 
H Cooley, S Nearing, S Fisher, myself and others In all of 
these studies the necessary data concerning birthplaces and the 
time of birth of these men are given By obtaining the necessary 
climatic data, correlations could be made which would easily test 
the climatic hypothesis 

I shall give but one more argument We know well that dif 
ferent social classes living in the same climate produce different 
proportions of men of genius ,Ti We know also that the number 
of outstanding men in the same country from decade to decade 
or from century to century, or from region to region fluctuates, 
for instance there is the conspicuous increase of the proportion 
of the leading American scientists and captains of industry com- 
ing from the Middle and the Far West during the last two or 
three decades , these and hundreds of similar facts can hardly be 
reconciled with Huntington’s theory 

We shall go no further There may be some correlation be- 
tween genius and civilization and climate but most of it remains 
to be discovered Dr Huntingtons work in spite of the talent 
and energy he displays, cannot be recognized as conclusive 

The same conclusions apply to many other theories of this kind 
We shall leave them without anal} sis * 7 * May I add in conclu- 

171 See a number of these studies in my book Social Mobility Chap XXI 

171 1 have not given any analysis of such books as Kelsev, C., The Physical 
Basts of Society, Teggart, F J . The Processes of History, New Haven, 1918, or 
Hd.tCXy.KSSX, Pi J , Itmncrcju J droit and JifjjJx'x Jemd, .'fvp or S haLER.. N Si 
Hart and the Earth, and several other books simply because they, being too gen- 
eral, do not add anything new either to the geographical theory or to its criticism. 
Recently published, G Taylor's Ennronment and Race is even more speculative 
than Huntington s works 
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sion, that in spite of the fact that I ha\e been very severe with 
Dr Huntington in the preceding pages, I have the greatest respect 
for hint and for his valuable attempts to build sociological theory 
on a sound objective basis We must credit the school with many 
interesting and suggestive theories , and with several correlations, 
which are, at least, partly true Any analysis of social phenomena, 
which does not take into consideration geographical factors is 
incomplete We are grateful to the school for these valuable con- 
tributions This, however, does not oblige us to accept its falla 
cious theories, its fictitious correlations, or finally, its overesttma- 
tion of the role of geographical environment We must separate 
the wheat from the chaff After this “sifting” is made the re- 
mainder enters the storehouse of sociological principles 



CHAPTER IV 


BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION’ OF SOCIAL 
PHENOMENA 

Bio-Organismic School 

I PRINCIPAL TYPES OF BIOLOGICAL THEORIES IN SOCIOLOGY 

The human being is an organism and as such is subject to 
what are known as biological laws This is the reason why many 
theories of both the past and the present ha\e tried to interpret 
social phenomena as a variety of life phenomena The extraor 
dinary progress of biology during the last seventy years has 
given an additional impetus to biological interpretations m soci 
ology Hence the contemporary biological theories in social 
science These are numerous and vary in their concrete forms 
but nevertheless, it is possible to group them in a relatively few 
fundamental classes The principal concepts of the post Dar 
wtman biology are organism heredity, selection, variation, 
adaptation, struggle for existence and the inherited drives (re 
flexes, instincts, unconditioned responses) of an organism Cor 
respondingly vve have i The Bio Organtsmic Interpretation of 
Social Phenomena 2 The Anthropo Racial School, which inter 
prets social phenomena in the terms of heredity selection and 
variation through selection, 3 The Darwinian School of the 
Struggle for Existence, which emphasizes the role of this factor , 
and 4 The Instmctioist School which v lew s human behavior and 
social processes as a manifestation of various inherited or in 
stinctive drives Besides these, there are many “mixed ’ theories, 
which in their analysis of social facts, combine biological factors 
with the non biological ones These may be classed among the 
biological, as well as among the other sections of sociology For 
the sake of convenience in this section, we shall discuss only the 
first three schools The ' instinctivist' A sociological theories trtt 
be analvzed in the section of psychological sociology The reason 
194 
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for this is that they have been discussed principally by psycholo- 
gists and are closely interwoven with other psychological interpre- 
tations As to the “mixed” theories, they will be scattered 
throughout various sections of the book Only one of these ttttxed 
theories — that of the Demographic School — is to be put within 
the biological section It will be understood, however, that such 
an arrangement is purely conventional and a mere matter of 
convenience for the sake of orientation in the field of numerous 
sociological theories What is important is the proper analysis 
of the theories rather than their placing within this or that con- 
ventional section Let us now turn to the principal biological 
schools in contemporary sociology 

2 BIO-ORGANISMIC SCHOOL AND ITS RELATION TO OTHER ORCANIC 
THEORIES 

The first principal school of biological sociology is represented 
by the bio orgamsmic theories The term “bio orgamsmic ’ needs 
some explanation Among the fundamental conceptions of 
society it is possible to discriminate four principal types first, 
the mechanistic conception of society, as a kind of a machine sys- 
tem, second, the nominalistic or atomistic conception which sees 
in society nothing but individuals and does not recognize in it 
any supermdividual reality, third, an organic conception, which 
views society as a living unity, recognizing its supermdividual 
reality, its “natural” origin and spontaneous existence, fourth, a 
functional conception which does not care at all whether society 
is a mechanism or organism, natural or artificial, but which tries 
to view it as a system of interrelated individuals (synthesis of 
the sociological realism and nominalism) This system does not 
provide any reality beyond that of its members, but at the same 
time, it is different from that reality of the same individuals in 
their mutual isolation The functional conception tries to ascer- 
tain the forms, the character, the uniformities (functional analy- 
sis) m fluctuation, variation, evolution of the relationships of the 
individuals who compose a social system, of the relationships of 
the groups of a system, and the relationships of one sociat system 
to other social systems 

Among these four conceptions, the organic has been the most 
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popular Its characteristics belong to practically all varieties of 
the organic theory of a society These varieties may be divided 
into three principal subclasses I Philosophical Orgamasm, which 
contends only that society is a living unity, that it has supenndi- 
vidual reality, that it lives according to '‘natural” laws, and that it 
originated spontaneously Philosophical orgamcism is often not 
concerned at all by any comparison of society with a biological 
organism, or with a “psychological entity ” like "collective soul,” 
“public opinion " “social mind” or anything of the sort It has 
significance mostly as a conception opposite to the atomistic or 
nominalistic and mechanistic conceptions of society Contrary 
to the former, it recognizes the super- or transindividual reality of 
society, and in Opposition to the latter, it refuses to view society 
as an inanimate mechanism controlled only by extenor forces, and 
especially as an artificial mechanism created by man in the way 
of social contract or intentional volition 2 The second form of 
the organic conception of a society is represented by Psycho Social 
Orgamcism Psycho social organic theories have the above gen 
eral characteristics of philosophical orgamcism Sometimes the 
boundary line between them is almost intangible and philosophical 
orgamcism imperceptibly passes into a psycho social orgamcism 1 
But the less “refined ’ psycho social theories of orgamcism often 
go further To the characteristics of philosophical orgamcism 
they add the contentions that society is a superindividual organ 
ism of ideas, representations minds and volitions , that the social 
mind, or social volition, or social “self,’ or “social opinion” exists 
as a reality jm generis beyond the reality of minds, volitions, 
opinions and representations of its members, ana that in this 
same sense society is a kind of spiritual personality — a real social 
or group mind Correspondingly in these theories there is often 
given a psychological personification of the social group, together 
with many analogies between the individual and the social mind 
The theories represent a type of the psycho social interpretation 

'As an example of such a “refined ‘ organic theory which stands somewhere be- 
tween the philosophical and the psycho-social orgamasm the conception of Th. 
Lltt, developed in his Indmduum und Gemnnschaft Leipzig Berlin 1919 may 
serve See passim and pp 6-7 12, 17-18 29-30 102-105 Still more “refined - 
is C Gun s ' New Orgamcism ’ brilliantly set forth in his "II tteo-organu smo 
Catania, 1927 Practically it is almost identical with the functional conception 
of society 
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of sociological realism They are represented by the Sociologistic 
School (See the chapter about this school ) 3 The third 

fundamental variety of the organic interpretations of society is 
given by Bio Organtsmtc Theories of Society Sharing all the 
principles of the philosophical orgamcism biological orgamcism 
claims that society is nothing but a specific variety of biological 
organism In its nature, functioning origin, development, vari- 
ation, — in brief, in its whole life process, it exhibits the char- 
acteristics similar to those of anv organism, is subject to the same 
biological laws, and like an organism, it has not only psycho 
social, hut physical reality In their essence these theories repre 
sent an extreme type of sociological realism We must not mix 
the bio organismic theories with philosophical and psycho social 
organic conceptions of society Thev differ greatly from each 
other The above shows also that while bio organismic theories 
belong to the biological school in sociology, the other branches 
cf the organic conception do not In this chapter I am going to 
aiscuss only the bio organismic theories Psycho social organi- 
cism will be discussed m the chapter on the sociologistic school 
Philosophical orgamcism does not need a special discussion in 
sociology its place is m phdosophica! treatises 

3 PREDECESSORS 

Various samples of the above three types of the organic con 
ception of society are as old as are the most ancient sources of 
social thought known to us The comparison of a society, par- 
ticularly of a state in its social classes, institutions, and social 
processes, with an organism, especially with man or with hts body 
and soul, or with the parts of his body and bodily processes may 
be found in the ancient Hindu Chinese, Greek, and Roman 
philosophical and social thought Here are samples In the 
ancient Sacred Books of India, four principal castes are depicted 
as created from the mouth, the arms the thighs, and the feet of 
'dieTord’- Tne 'kings power is pictured as composed cl eremd 
particles of Indra, of the Wind of the Sun and so on 3 Punish 

1 See for example, ' Laws of Manu, ’ Sacred Bocks of the East, Vol XXV, I 31 
example Oxford, 1886 

’/W.VI 4 
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ment is compared with the son of the Lord and with a creature 
“with a black hue and red eyes ” * Social initiation is regarded 
as the second birth, 5 and so forth In the works of Plato, 
organic analogies are rather common “In the individuals 
there are the same principles and habits which there are in 
the State (i) spirit of passion, typical of the Northern peoples, 
( 2 ) love of knowledge and wisdom, typical of the Greeks, 
and love of monej, typical of the Phcemcians ’’ Similar 
analogies in the properties of a bodj and society are numerous in 
Plato s works * The same is true of Aristotle In his “Politics" 
we find comparisons of the soul and the body with the upper and 
the lower classes, of the reason’s control over affections, of the 
master’s control over slaves, of the harmony within man with 
that within a body politic, and so forth In the famous Agnppa's 
Fable, the analogies are pushed to their limit In w orks of Cicero, 
Seneca, Florus, T Livy, and other Roman and Greek historians, 
comparisons of the life c>de of a mm with that of a society, 
which, like man, passes through childhood, maturity, and old 
age, of the birth and death of both, and so on, are again verj 
numerous They sometimes are carefully developed into a sys- 
tematic theory (See the chapter about cyclical conception of 
social change ) Side by side with this, we find “the natural 
origin" of a society its development according to the laws of 
nature, especially according to the same laws which govern a 
development of an organism, the superindividual reality of a 
society, and its “organic ’ character , all indicated by various 
ancient Hindu, Chinese, Greek and Roman writers 7 

The history of medieval thought shows that, in spite of its 
predominant nominalism, “under the influence of the allegories 
of the Bible and the patterns set forth by Greek and Roman 
writers, the comparison of mankind and social groups to an ani- 

‘ Ibid , VII 25. 14 

• Ibid , II 14 8 . 169-170 

•Plato, The Republic, tr by Jowett, N Y, 1874, pp 435-436 462. 557 and 
others 

’ See the survey and the "organic ’ citations from Aristotle, Cicero Livy, 
Seneca, St Paul and others in von Kriecen A Tb , Veber die sogenMnte or 
ganuche Stootstheone, Leipzig, 1873 pp 19-26, Towne, E T. Die Auffassuug 
der Cesellichafl als Organtsmus, pp 15-24 Halle, 1903 Barker E , The Political 
Thought of Plato and A miotic, pp ir>. 138-139 276-28!, N Y.I906. 
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mate body was generally adopted and stressed ” 8 This reminds 
one of the organic analogies used by writers in the dispute be- 
tween the secular and the ecclesiastical powers, of John Salis- 
bury’s The Policrahcus, of the works of Nicolas of Cues, and of 
other thinkers of the Middle Ages, including even such rather 
nominalistic philosophers as Saint Thomas Aquinas Further 
theories of Machiavelh, Campanella, Guicciardini and others, 
claimed that the State, like a man, passes through the cycles of 
childhood, maturity, and old age, and that, like an organism, it 
experiences the periods of vigor and sickness 9 

Later on, in spite of the social physicism of the theories of the 
seventeenth century, and the atomistic and individualistic char- 
acter of the theortes of the eighteenth century, organic analogies 
and various organic conceptions continued to be used even by the 
social physicists and individualists The difference between these 
theories and a real orgamcism is principally that the mechanists 
of the seventeenth century compared society and state with “arti- 
ficial man ” Pascal's famous comparison of society with a man, 
Hobbes Leviathan, with its detailed orgamsmic analogies, and 
similar comparisons used by Fortescue, Althusius, G Grotius, J 
Bodm and others may be contrasted with the physiocratic con- 
ception of the economic organization of a society as a “natural, 
living unity," but they are all samples of the organic conceptions 
of that time 10 The end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries were marked by a conspicuous reaction 
of social thought against the atomistic, individualistic, and 
mechanistic conceptions of the preceding period This reaction 
assumed the form of a revival of various organic interpretations 
Contractual theories of society, theories of its artificial nature, 
and sociological atomism theories all lost credit Their place was 

• VON Gierke, Otto, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr by F Maitland, 
Cambridge, 1900, notes, pp 103-104, 112, 122 ff 

* See for this period, von Gierke op cit , passim, von Kjueken, op cit , 
Towney, op ctl Gumflowicz L Geschtckte der Staalstheonen, Part II Inns- 
bruck, 1926 Janet, P , Histone ie la science politique. Pans, 1887 , Dunning, W , 
Political Theories , Ancient and Medtaval N V, 1902 

See about this period, Coker, F W , Orgamsmic Theortes of the State, pp 
N Y , 1910 Dunning, W , Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, 
N Y , 1913, Janet, op 0! Denis, "Die Physokratische Schute und die erst* 
Darstellung der Wirtschaftsgesellschaft als Organism us," Zeitschnft fur Wirt- 
schaftsgeschicku, VI, 1 897 
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occupied by the theories of De Bonald, J de Maistre, E Burke, 
Adam Muller, Herder, Lessing, Fichte, I Kant, Shelling, H Leo, 
Hegel, and of others, in which various characteristics of organic 
conception were laid down 11 

Since that time, the three above types of organic conceptions,— 
philosophic, socio-psychological, and biological, have been again 
and again laid down by a great man> authors K C Krause, 
H Ahrens, F J Schmitthenner, G Waitz, F A Trendelenbourg 
Saint-Simon, Auguste Comte, J v Gorres, C Th Welcker, F 
and Th Rohmer, K Volgraff, F J Stahl, and to a certain extent 
Lorenz v Stem, A Lasso n, Otto Gierke, K S Zachana, C 
Frantz, J K Bluntschli, and finally H Spencer, have, in this or 
that way, developed various organic interpretations of state, 
societv, and social phenomena 11 The great progress of biology 
and the theory of evolution in the second half of the nineteenth 
century gave an especially strong impetus to the development of 
the bio-organismic theories in sociology In this way we come 
to the contemporary bio-orgamsmic interpretations of social 
phenomena Let us turn to them 

4 CONTEMPORARY BIO-ORGANISMIC THEORIES IN SOCIOLOGY 

The most prominent representatives of this current of soci 
ological thought are P Lihenfeld, (a Russian of German stock, 
1829 1903), 13 A Schaffle (a German professor and statesman, 
1831 1903), 14 R Worms, (a French professor, permanent secre 

u Concerning that period see Cokes, op ctt , pp 16-31 Mouli n£b, H , De 
Bonald, Pans, 1915 de Maistre J , ' Considerations sur la France," * Soirees de 
Saint Petersbourg ' in his Oeurres complete, Lyon 1891-2 Vols I-V MerriaM 
C E , History of the Theory of Sovereignty since Rousseau, N Y 1900 Michel 
H , L idee de l ilal Pans 1898 Burke, E , ‘Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, ' m Works, Bohn s ed Vol II Salomon G “Die Orgamsche Staats-und 
Gesellschaftslehre, in Worms R Du Sozsologte, pp m-124, Karlsruhe, 1926 

“About this penod see Coker, op eit pp 31 139 See there the works of 
these authors and other references See also Haff K , Instilutionen der Per 
sonhchkeitslehre unddes Korperschaftsrechls, 1918 MotXrrte, op at KaufMANN 
tfber den Begnjf des Organism us tn der Staalslehre des 19 Johrhunderts, Heidel 
berg, 1908 

“ Principal works of P Lihenfeld are Gedanbcn uber du Socuslunssenschafl der 
Zuiunft, 5 vols , Mitau, 1873-81, Berlin, 1901 La pathologic soeiale. Pans, 1896 
Zur Verletdigung der Organtschen Uetkode in der Soiiologu, Berlin, 1898 ‘La 
methode graphique,” and ‘ L*£volution des formes politiques” in Annates de 
Vinstilut intern de soculogte, 1896 

1* The most important work in this respect is Sch&ffle's Bau und Lebeti des 
soctalen Korpets, 1875-6, 3rd ed , 1896, 2 vols 
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tary of the International Institute of Sociology and editor of the 
Revue international de sociologie, 1869 1926) 15 and J Novicow 
(a Russian, 1849-1912) 18 To these names a series of others 
may be added who, in a somewhat milder form, have professed 
the same bio-orgamsmic principles Such a one is A FouiIIee 
(a prominent French philosopher, psychologist, and sociologist, 
1838-1912) who tried to reconcile the orgamsmic and the con- 
tractual theories in the form of an interpretation of a society 
as “a contractual organism ” 17 More recently there appeared a 
series of works which continued to maintain all the essential 
principles of the bio-orgamsmic interpretation Such, for in- 
stance, are the works of La Ferriere, 18 Kjellen, 18 M Roberts, 20 
and of several others 21 

In view of the considerable similarity of the basic principles 
of all these authors, of the well known character of their theories, 
and of the questionable value of their conclusions to the science 
of sociology, we may survey all these theories summarily, without 
a special analysis of the interpretations of each Proceeding in 
this way, we may sum up their basic principles in the following 
manner First, the society or social group is a special kind of an 
organism m a biological sense of the word Second, being an 
organism, society resembles, in its essential characteristics, the 
constitution and the functions of a biological organism Third, 
as an organism, society is subjected to the same biological laws 
as those by which a biological organism functions and lives 
Fourth, sociology is a science which is to be based primarily upon 

“ For Worms’ orgemiosm, the most enlightening works of Worms are Or- 
ganism* e t soctele, 1896 Philosophic des sciences soctales, 3 vols , Pans, 1903-7, 
2nd ed , 1913-20 La sociologie, sa nature son conlenue, ses attaches, Pans, 1921 
“ Of Novieow’s works the important in this respect are Conscience et volonti 
social*. Pans, 1897 Les luttcs entre societes humames et leur phases successues, 
Pans, 1696 La l heone organique des sociftes, defense de I’organicisme, Pans, 1899, 
La critique de Darwinism social e. Pans, 1910 
17 Of the numerous works of FomlWe, see his La science social e ccntemporaine, 
1880 4th ed , Pans, 1904 

'* See La Ferri£re, La lot du progres en biologic et en sociologie, 1915, Pans see 
“Jcso t ius'"jJorgaiiiHme'so«iie," 'kevue irtiemdaorah tee 'soctdargfe, "ryi"b> 

M See Kjeu,£n, Der Stoat als Lebensform, 1917 
** See Roberts M , Malignancy and Evolution, Lond , 1926 
“ Besides the sociologists, several biologists have set forth a buxjrgamsmie 
theory See Hertwic, 0 , Die Lehre v am Organtsmus und thre Besiehung tur 
Soctalmssenschajl, Berlin, 1899, AUgemetne Btelogte, Jena, 1906 
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biology Such are the essential characteristics of the bio-organ 
ismic conception of soaety 

'What is a soaety ? asked Spencer and answ ers Society is 
an organism. After this he indicates that the social and the bio- 
logical organisms are similar in the following important respects 
both have phenomena of growth m the process of growth both 
exhibit differentiation in structure and functions in both there 
exists an interdependence of their parts both are composed of 
units (cells and individuals) destruction of an organism or of a 
soaetv does not alw a\ s mean the destruction of the units of 
which they are composed both have a special sustaining (alimen 
tary ) svstem a special distributive system (vascular and ctrcu 
latory system in an organism and arteries of commerce in a 
society) and a special regulating svstem (nervous system m an 
organism and governmental svstem in a soaetv) Side bv side 
with these similarities there are however three important dis 
similarities First an organism is symmetrical while soaety is 
asymmetrical second an organism is a concrete aggregate while 
society is a discrete one third in an organism consaousness is 
concentrated in the nervous system while in a soaety it is dif 
fused throughout the whole aggregate so that soaety does not 
have a speaal soaal sensonum 23 Follow mg this plan H Spencer 
analyzes in detail soaety s characteristics functions systems and 
processes 

P Lilienfeld s views are as follows Human soaety like na 
tural organisms is a real entity (em reales II esen) It is nothing 
but a continuation of Nature a higher manifestation of the same 
forces which lie at the basis of all natural phenomena Repre 
sentmg a system of mutual relationship and interaction of human 
bemgs it has the same characteristics as a biological organism in 
its functions of multiplication growth differentiation sickness 
death regeneration integration of parts cohesion purposivity 
spirituality structural perfectibility and the storing or capitahza 
tioti of energy In these characteristics the biological and the 

• Srcxcu, H The PmutpUs <■/ Sociology \o\ I Part II N 1910 
luittdums o] Soctolog y passim and pp 447 4 62 
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indicating that, like an organism, one society often gives birth to 
another, and that societies may die The objection that society 
differs from an organism in that it is asymmetrical, the author 
meets by a statement that social hierarchy is a specific kind of a 
symmetry in the social body The objection that an individual 
has a “self ’ and a specific integrated consciousness, while a 
society does not, is met by an indication that individual conscious* 
ness or self is also mosaical, and that it represents an ever-chang- 
ing process similar to the public mind and the governmental ac 
tivity in a society Other objections and analogies ascribed to the 
organismic theories are declared by Lihenfeld childish They be 
long not to the organismic theory, but to its critics, who unfairly 
ridicule the theory and ascribe to it the analogies which do not 
belong to it ** The general conclusion of Lihenfeld is that “nihil 
est m societate quod non pnus fuent in natura ” Sociology is to 
be based on biology and has to apply all its laws to the scientific 
interpretation of social phenomena Without the organismic pnn 
ciples a scientific sociology is impossible, and Soctologits nemo, 
nisi btologus !T 

The theory of Schaffie is moderate, especially in the second 
edition of his work, where he even stresses conspicuously the 
difference between a society and organism, but it is still bio- 
organismic in its realization. The leading principles of his soci 
ology are similar to the above, for his “social morphology” is 
characteristic of Schaffle’s fivefold classification of “social 
tissues,” which are homological to corresponding tissues in an 
organism Such social phenomena as the army police clothing, 
roofs, safes and fortresses are nothing but “a protects e social 
tissue,” which corresponds to the epidermal tissue of animals 
Various technical and practical social arrangements are as noth- 
ing but the muscular social tissues which correspond either to the 
cross striped voluntary or to the smooth involuntary muscles of 
an organism Educational and intellectual institutions of a 
society correspond to the ner\ous system 28 Having studied the 

* Zur Vertiitgung pp 48-57 , , ,, 

»i Ibid , pp 9 3i, 56-57 La pathologic soaole, Chap I, Die Mcnschhche Cesell- 

•‘SeeScHAm.? Ban und Leben ies toeialen Keepers 1896 Vol I Books II 
pp 111-175, and patnm 
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tissues, he proceeds to study the social organs made up of these 
social tissues Schaffie studies the state from this organisrmc 
standpoint 

More conspicuous is the biological orgamcism m the theory 
of J Novicow Like Lilienfeld, in spite of a crushing criticism 
of the theory at the International Congress of Sociologists, he 
still insists that the criticism did not set forth any destructive 
objection against bio-organicism as a theory, which claims that 
the laws of biology are “equally applicable to cells, to aggregates 
of cells, to plants or animals, and to the aggregates of individuals 
stvled society “Since soaetv is composed of living creatures, 
it can be but a living creature ” He further answers the prin- 
cipal objections set forth against the organismic theories In an 
organism as well as m a society the struggle goes on not only 
with heterogeneous bodies, but between various parts of each of 
them also The difference between the concreteness of an organ 
ism and of a society is verv relative because our conception of 
space is very subjective To a creature millions of times less than 
a man a mans body would appear as a whole continent with 
oceans, seas mountains and so on That is it would appear 
quite a discrete thing On the other hand, to a creature millions 
of times greater than man, many societies would appear quite a 
concrete bodj Finally, spacial discreteness or concreteness is not 
important for an organism, what is important is the functional 
interaction and interdependence of its parts regardless of their 
spacial nearness From this standpoint, interdependence of Eng 
land and New Zealand is no less than the parts of an organism 
Furthermore, he ridicules the objection that the members of a 
society can live autonomicallv while there has not been any iso 
lated foot which would go and live alone “A sprout of a plant 
may be transplanted but a man s head could not be ‘ingrafted 
into another body Does this mean that man is not an organism 
asks Novicow 29 

He further proceeds to develop his theory of social volition 
and consciousness as they exist ajrart from individual volitions 
and consciousness Contrary to the other organicists who see the 

a Conscience el coUtnle sociales pp 1-9 See also lus paper in Anltales de 
{ MtshiMt intern de socwlo&e Vol IV 
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organ of such social sensonum in government, Novicow sees it 
in the elite of a society, in its intellectual aristocracy The mem 
bers of such an elite are "real, sensitive cells of a society," they are 
"real starters” (le veritable moteur ) of all social actions Through 
their production of ideas and sentiments they (like receptors m 
the nervous system) transmit the stimuli to "the effectors” (gov- 
ernment, etc ), and m this way perform the role of a social nerv- 
ous system "Every social action is carried on through persua- 
sion This persuasion is a volition which originates in the brain 
of an elite and is transmitted to other brains ” Such, in brief, 
is the organ and the mechanism of social consciousness and social 
volition 84 

R Worms, in his monograph Society and Organism, showed 
himself an extreme bio organicist Later on, however, he recog 
nized many shortcomings of the extreme orgamsmic theories 51 
though the fundamentals of bio-organismic conception he sup- 
ported throughout his life He states that in origin, structure, 
and functions, society is analogous to organism His anal) sis 
of the similarities and the dissimilarities of society and organism 
he sums up in the following way "We must conclude,” he says, 
"that though there exist unquestionable differences between the 
societies and the organisms, they are not so important as to sepa- 
rate them radically from each other ” 82 

It is practically useless to continue a detailed survey of the 
character and the contents of a great many other bio-organismic 
works It is enough to sav that m the way of analogies there 
has been display ed a real ingenuity in inventing the most startling 
comparisons, which try to define even the sex of various social 
organisms (for instance Bluntschli thought that the state is a 
masculine organism while the Church is a feminine one), 85 and 
in finding the social homologues to the heart, circulation of blood, 
stomach, lungs, arms, hair, head, and what not At the same 

» Conscience et lolontf socialcs, pp 43-44, 51 ff , 69-74, 97-102, 137 and passim 
n See his acknowledgment of this in Worms’ Philosophic dcs sciences socioles, 
VoL I, 1913, pp 47 _ 48. also his Let pnnetpes btologiqucs do I'etolutum socuslc, 
Pans, 1910 

« Philosophic des sciences sociales, p 55 See Chap III 

WWKfiSSA, 1 'SL, tehee m nsMeene*. Stoat, VWL 1, 7. tj, StattvTt* 

1875, Cesammclte kleine Sckrtjlen, p 284, Nordbngen, 1879 Generally speaking. 

Bluntschli’s work is perhaps one of the most logical and conspicuous examples of 

bio-organismic theories. 
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*ime, in regard to “bio-orgamcism,” the theories vary from an 
extreme biologism to a mtld, rather bio-psychological, interpreta- 
tion of society, including even such conceptions as Fouillee’s 
“contractual organism " Let us now discuss briefly to what ex- 
tent these theories may be recognized as valuable from the scien- 
tific standpoint S4 


5 CRITICISM 

In bio orgamsmic theories we must strongly discriminate be- 
tween two different classes of statements The first class is com- 
posed of the statements that sociology has to be based on biology t 
that the principles of biology are to be taken into consideration 
m an interpretation of social phenomena , that human society is 
not entirely an artificial creation, and that it represents a kind 
of a living unity different from a mere sum of the isolated indi- 
viduals These principles could scarcely be questioned They 
are valid They are shared, moreover, not only by the bio organ- 
lsmic school, but by a great many other sociological schools In 
this sense they do not compose a monopoly of the bio orgamsmic 
theories, or their specific characteristics 

Quite different should be our conclusion in regard to the second 
set of the bio orgamsmic conceptions This set is composed of 
the conclusions inferred from the above general principles Since 

w In view of the enormous amount of literature devoted to the criticism of the 
bio-orgamsmic theories, there is no necessity to make my criticism detailed Of 
this kteratuie see Annates de 1‘ nil intern de social Vol IV, which contains 
the papers of LiUenfeld and Novtcow as the proponents of the bio-orgarusmic 
theories and the papers of G Tarde, L Stein and other critics of bio-orgamcism 
See also the quoted papers of Coker, Salomon and others In addition vide 
GtDQivcs P Principles of Sociology, Book IV Chap IV, N Y , 1896 Barth, 
P , op cit , pp 306-424 Dcpkat, Scisncc socusle ti democratic, 1900, pp 59 68 ff , 
HaFf K , Kntik der Genossenschaftstheone,” Jahrbuch fur Soziologic, B II, 
pp 277-299 Barnes, H E , Representative Biological Theories of Society, ’ 
Social Review, Vol XVII, 1925, Lirr Th Indivtduum und Gemeinschaft, 1924, 
GUMPLCW1C2, L Gesch d Staalstheorien, pp 396 fi WlU-OUCBDY The Nature 
of the Slate, pp 32-38, N Y , 1896 LEROY Beaulieu, L cusl moderns el set func- 
tions Pans, 1890, Book I, Chap IV, Kjstiakowski B , Geseilschajt und Etnzel- 
vxsen "Berlin, 1899 EteinmETZ, "R , Tlie orgamsche sozialpnilosop'hie,'' 2 nt- 
schnft fur Soztalvnss , J898 Small A , and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of 
•Society 1894 Patten, S, “The Failure of Biological Sociology, AnnoUs of the 
Amer Acad Poht Social Sciences, \ ol IV, 1896 Mikhailovsky, N K, What Is 
Progress?, (Russ ) Darwinism and. Social Sciences, Analogical Method is Social 
Sciences in Works of Mikhailovsky, Russ , VoL I Kareeff, N , Introduction to 
the S'udy of Sociology, Russ, Chap IV 1907 
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biological laws are applicable to human beings, they conclude 
that all human society is an organism Since human society like 
any organism is composed of Irving individuals, they infer that 
society ought to. be similar to an organism in society’s structure, 
organs, and functions Hence, the analogies of the school 
These propositions compose their specific characteristics By 
it, the school differs from many others which share the statements 
of the above first class, but refuse to accept the conclusions of 
the second class It is true that the bio-orgamsmic sociologists, 
being confronted with severe criticism, have many times stressed 
the point that their organismic analogies do not compose an im 
portant part of their theories, being, in fact, nothing but an illus- 
tration of their principles, a mere fa^on dr parler, no more 15 
And yet, contrary to these declarations, they have continued to 
use these analogies over and over, filling with them hundreds of 
pages of their works, and to use them as the principal argument 
of their contentions Besides, if we take off these analogies and 
the identification of society with an organism from these theories, 
there remains very little in them Their originality and specific 
nature disappear , and through that, disappears the school itself 
In this case it dissolves among a great many other theories which 
in various ways profess the first set of the principles For these 
reasons, the second set of the statements is to be taken as the 
* For instance H Spencer emphatically protested against an interpretation 
of his analogies in any other than an “illustrative ’ sense “I have used tbs 
analogies elaborated, but as a scaffolding to help in building up a coherent body 
of sociological inductions. Now let us drop this alleged parallelism between in- 
dividual organization and social organization Let us take away the scaffolding 
the inductions will stand by themselves ” ' This emphatic repudiation of 

the belief that there is any special analogy between the social organism and the 
human organism, I have a motive for making” (m view of a misrepresentation of 
Spencer s conceptions) See Spences, H , The Principles of Sociology, VoL I, 
N Y , 1910, p 370, and the foot note on p 592 See also pp 214-223 Even 
such an extreme orgamcist as P Libenfeld no less emphatically protests against 
various comical analogies and their u nf a ir interpretation See his Zur Verletdtgung 
dot organiscken ilelhcde in Soziologte, pp 22-28, Berlin, 1898, the same is true 
of J Novi cow See Novicow, Conscience tt zclonte sociale. Pans, 1897, on page 
9, he wntes * Certainly social organisms are entirely different from biological 
organisms There is no morphological resemblance between them. It is 
childish to try to establish any simi larity of this land " A Sch&ffle, in the second 
edition of his 1 Bau und Leben des Soztolen Kirpers,'' 1881, p VIII, dropped the 
analogies of the first edition to avoid their misinterpretation A similar thing was 
donebyR. Worms See Wouvs, Philosophic des sciences socsales, Vol I,pp 47“5** 
Pans, 1913, Soziologte, German tr , 1926, p 37 The same is true of other prom- 
inent oTgamasts in sociology. 
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*' differentia specified” of the bio organismic theories They stand 
and fall with these principles If they are true, the school re- 
mains, if they are wrong, the school falls down 

It is easy to show the fallacy of these principles Since man is 
an organism, the laws of biology are applicable to him, but from 
this it does not follow at all that human society is a biological 
organism The rules of arithmetical addition or multiplication 
are equally applicable to an arithmetical computation of men, 
cattle stones, and what not Does it follow from that that man is 
a cow or that a cow is a stone, or that all these objects are iden 
ticaP The laws of mechanics or chemistry are equally applicable 
to man stone, or plant Does it follow from this that a man a 
plant and a stone are the same things ? In a similar way, from 
the supposition that the laws of biology are applicable to man, it 
does not follow at all that man is a cow, or a plant and still 
less is it possible to infer that the human society is an organism 
In other words, the applicability of some rules or formulas of 
uniformities (laws) to various objects, does not mean an identity 
of the nature of these objects 

We may agree also that human society is composed of a living 
substance, that is of human beings But it is fallacious to infer 
from this that human societies are but biological organisms In 
the final analysis either a stone, an animal a plant, or a man is 
composed of atoms or electrons Does this mean that stones 
plants, animals, and men are identical things, and can be identi 
fied with one another m their structure, organs, or functions or 
that they could be interpreted with the same principles in their 
composition and activity > \Ve may agree that human society 
is a kind of a unity in which its members are interdependent upon 
each other It is, however, fallacious to conclude from this that 
human society is an organism because an organism is also a kind 
of unit} The solar system an automobile a plant an animal 
a river, or a man all represent a kind of a unity with mterde 
pendent parts Does it follow from this that human society is 
the same unity as the solar system, a car, a plant, a river, or that 
all these objects are identical ? 

As a unity, human society may disintegrate, the human being 
may die, a stone may be broken into pieces, or a river may dry 
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up In all these cases, each of these unities disappears Is it 
possible to infer from this that the various processes of the dis 
appearance of each unity are identical, and that for this reason 
the corresponding phenomena (objects) are identical a!so ? Evi- 
dently not Meanwhile, the bio orgamsmic analogies of a simi- 
larity of the orgamsmic processes with the social (though both 
show the phenomena of growth, sickness, multiplication, differen- 
tiation and so on) represent just such a reasoning and such an 
inference If a logician needs an excellent illustration of a fallacy 
in analogical reasoning, he cannot have a better example than 
the bio-orgamsmic analogical methods The above is enough 
to make dear their “organic” fallacy It is needless to make a 
detailed criticism of their organic analogies Their weakness 
has been ridiculed and criticized more than enough There is no 
need to repeat these well based objections 

One point, however, is to be mentioned This is the practical 
inferences made by various bio organicists from their bio-or- 
ganismic premises Some of them used their analogies as an 
argument m favor of monarchy, administrative centralization, 
absolutism, or socialism, as a form of the greatest integration of 
social organism ( eg , Bluntschli) Some others, for instance 
Spencer, used them to support decentralization, individualism, 
liberalism, and a restriction of governmental interference This 
shows, in the first place, the vagueness of logical content of these 
bio orgamsmic principles, which, being the same, permit persons 
to make quite opposite inferences It shows also the unscientific 
nature of these “applied” inferences In their essence, they are 
nothing but Pareto s “derivations,” "ideologies” which are in- 
tended not so much to describe the reality, as it is, as to supply 
a “justification, ’ “beautification,” or “motivation” of the various 
“appetites,” “aspirations,” and “desires” (residues) of their au- 
thors Being such, they are neither scientific, nor non scientific, 
but extra scientific and outside the path of science 88 

■ The modern variety of such ideologies is given m the form of various theories 
of solidarity, beginning with FouilMe’s "contractual organism ’ and ending with 
L Bourgeois’ solidarity, " O Spann’s "universahsintis,” Th Litt's ‘Lebens 
euiheit,” the nationalistic "patriotism.” socialistic • collectivism ’’ the ideologies 
of the’ Cathohco-monarchical movement, represented by L'actum /ransotse. 
Fascism’s theories of syndicalism, and so on. All these “ideologies’' are based 
on an ■ organic” conception of a society, other in its philosophical, or psycho- 
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As to the practical value of the bio-orgamsmic analogies they 
may have some * pedagogical worth tn supplying concrete 
images which help to visualize the abstract and complex struc 
ture of a social system but this value is limited Besides, 
through the misuse of analogies their value is greatly over 
weighted bv their scientific fallacies Therefore G Tardes 
severe conclusion about the bio orgamsmic theories seems to be 
right in essence 

The conception of social organism has been somewhat useful only 

sociologistic or bio-orgaaisnuc forms From the theoretical premises o' these 
organic doctrines each of these ideologies infers an applied political program to 
he earned on and a senes of practical social pol tical and moral propoat ons 
This what ought to be done is outlined by each of these ideological movements 
according to the tastes desires and inclinations of their authors Each of them 
however tries to ‘base or to just fy and to prove his practical program 
with the organic principles After the above it must be dear that all these 
different ideologies are nothing but derivations in Pareto s sense and all 
of them are unscientific which does not hinder their being socially useful or 
harmful because scientific truth and social usefulness or harmfulness are in 
different categories and are far from being always co ncident Samples of these 
ideologies are given in the following works Mauxbas Ch Romanttcisme el 
revolutions Pans 191s Delafosse J Theorte de lordre 1901 Cottin P 
Poitlmsme et anarchy 1908 These ideologies represent the monarchical 
clerical or traditionalist aspirations embodied in the group of L action ftantaue. 
Ideology of Fascism represents also a variety of this type See also the quoted 
work of MoulitvSe which shows well its connections with various organic doc- 
trines The group of the humanitarian liberal, the positivistic and the 
somewhat pinkish ideologies of solidarity based also on organic premises 
is well represented by Fouillge s contra rtual organism (which reminds one of 
wooden iron ) in his quoted work and in his La propricle sociale el democratic 
(1884) and Elements socto oguptes de la morale 1905 by Bourgeois L La 
sohdante 1897 Essai d une philosophic de la solidarttl 190* by Bougl£ C Le 
soltdarisme 1907 Hauriou M La science sociale IraditioneUe by Gide Ch , 
Essai d une philosophic de la solidarity 190 ? In America corresponding prac 
tical ideologies are inserted into the psycho-organic sociological treatises, 
and a great many textbooks in sociology and social sciences which preach the 
doctrine of solidarity with the help of organic — principally psycho-organic — 
doctrines Corresponding Syndicalist Communist and Socialist ideologies of 
solidarity based also on a variety of the organic doctrines may be found m 
abundance in the works of K Marx and the Marxian socialists in the works of 
the humanitarian social sts like the Fab an socialists in England and in the 
journalist c works of authors like H G fl ells, and this type of ideologists 
others in the works of ideologists of revolut onary syndicalism like Lagardelle, 
Send, G Griff ubels Berth and so on Finally the ideologies of the contempo- 
rary Guild-Socialism are to be mentioned also as a consp cuous example of 
these applied doctrines based on one of the organic conceptions of a society 
All these theories are in their greater part neither scientific nor non-scient Sc, 
hut extra-scientific ideologies lying outside of science This statement concerns 
all such ideologies regardless as to whether they are based on philosophical, 
'bio-orgarusmic or psycho-sociologistic orgaaiasm 
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for naturalists to whom it suggested the cell-theory, physical dms on 
of labor, and other clear and important ideas But if it is useful to 
sociologize biology, it is harmful to biologize sociology . . Bio 
orgamcism is not only fallacious, but it is dangerous. If I do not 
see its contributions, I do excellently see fallacies which it supports 
The fallacy of a creation of a sociological ontology, of the building 
up of various metaphysical entities, as real things, or of the perma 
nent use of terms like “social principle,” “the soul of a crowd" and 
other vague concepts of a biological metaphysics, this is, possibly, 
the worst kind of all metaphysics. 37 

As a matter of fact, all these analogies and comparisons have 
added little, if anything, valuable toward an understanding of 
social phenomena They have not disclosed any new correlation, 
any new uniformity, or any new formula of a factual relation- 
ship of various elements of a social system For these reasons 
we must refuse to follow the bio orgamsmic school in this respect 
Dropping this part of bto-organtcism, we have derived from it 
a senes of statements of the first type mentioned above As was 
stated, these are likely to be valid, but they are not a monopoly 
of this school We may say that society represents a kind of 
system, or a kind of unity, but this is not identical to the unity 
of an organism 38 We may say that the social group is a reality 

" Taude, G , “La Oitone organique des soci6t«s ," Annales tnstUut international 
i ie sociologte, Vol IV, pp 238-239 Not without reason also Duprat ironically says 
of the bio-organismic theories "Hfentaliscz d abord un organism, rtm places la 
cellule purement biologique, qui n est qu une abstraction , par une synthese d alomes 
psychiques ou de monades superposes d la tie la conscience, puis socialises ce quo 
vous tenet de mentalisez aiitsi, donnez d cbaque element psycho-phystologtque une 
tendance d la vie en commun, d l association, donnei d I aggregat un gouvemement, 
une sorte de moitarcfcit o sec 1 4m«, dont la sensibdili, ['intelligence, la colon (f seront 
les mmistrcs Qu y aura donc gagni la science? Ne resultera-t-d pas une plus 
grande obscunti encore de ces analogies parfots farcies ? Duerat, op ctl , pp 59, 
68-69 

*» Whether we style the unity of a social system "mechanical,” or * organic,” 
or "psychic," it is a matter of terminology and is not important in itself What 
is important is how we describe its characteristics and the functional relations 
which we may discover among various components of a social system, and 
between the social system and its environment From this functional standpoint, 
the only important thing is accuracy in the description of the properties and com- 
ponents of a social system and of their functional relationship and regularities. 
If this task is performed properly, the adjectives ‘ ‘mechanical," "orgamsmic," 
and "psychic” add very little to our knowledge of social phenomena If the task 
is not performed at all, the adjectives are likely to be useless and misleading 
In this they may give only a purely superficial and terminological knowledge 
of the phenomena and, owing to a vague meaning of the words, “mechanical,' 
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of a snt generis different from that of its members taken in a 
state of mutual isolation But society does not exist indepen 
dently, and we must not forget the reality of interacting tndi 
vtduals who compose a given social system We may say that 
the laws of biology are to be taken into consideration in an in 
terpretation of social phenomena, but this does not mean that a 
social system is a biological organism We ma> agree that a 
social sy stem is shaped and controlled not entirely by the forces 
exterior to it, but this is true in regard to any unity, whether it 
is a “mechanical,” an organic, or a social one We may agree 
that society is not an artificial system created intentionally by 
man, but this is true of the solar system, of organisms, and of a 
great many other “organic,” ‘‘mechanical and “psychic’ unities 
which ha\e come into an existence spontaneously It is true that 
social institutions are a product of a great many forces and of a 
long series of trials and errors, and should not be regarded as 
something purely “incidental, ' which may be easily changed at 
once, but this again is true of a great many other non-social 
unities 

After this consideration of the characteristics of the bio-organ- 
lsmic school, let us turn to some of the special theories which 
directly or indirectly are connected with it and which try to apply 
its fundamental principles to an interpretation of a sertes of 
important social phenomena Among such theories the most im- 
portant are those which try to interpret the phenomena of social 
differentiation of social adaptation and of the social struggle for 
life Let us glance at them 


“organic" and so on, they are likely to lead to a senes of misconceptions not to 
mention an endless and sterile dispute originated by such a vague meaning of 
the words For this reason, I think that a scientific study of the phenomena 
should concentrate its attention on the above factual analysis and description 
of a social system, and should pay less attention to the business of word 
polishing using ' mechanical organic, “psycho-social atomistic," “uni 
versahstic" and so on Unfortunately, a great many sociologists have been busy 
principally with this word polishing Even in the quite recent sociological 
studies of O Spann, Th Litt, C Bnnkmann A Vierkandt K. Breysig W Sauer, 
and others, too much space has been devoted to the “word-pohshing and too 
little to factual analysis of the phenomena and their functional relations I 
regard ibis as a heritage of the philosophical stage of sociology which is to be 
bussed over, and the sooner it is left behind, the better 
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6 BIOLOGICAL A^D SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 

H Spencer, Karl Baer, Ernst Haeckel and other biologists 
indicated that the perfection of an organism vanes directly as 
the degree of its complexity, differentiation, and integration 
The greater the differentiation between the organs and the mor 
phological structure of an organism, the greater the division of 
functions between its organs, causing its parts to be integrated 
that much more closely with a corresponding loss in their auton- 
omy, the more perfect an organism is the higher place it occupies 
in the evolutionary “ladder of life,” and the more advanced it 
is in the evolutionary process Such is the biological criterion 
of the perfectibility of an organism, given in Spencer’s formula 
of evolution or progress which we find in Baer’s and Haeckel s 
classification, of organisms 39 This formula naturally called forth 
a senes of sociological theories whose business was to answer 
the problem as to -whether or not the formula could be applied 
to societies If society is a biological organism, the formula 
should be applicable to it In this case, the more a society is 
differentiated and integrated, the more it is centralized, the less 
freedom its members have and the greater is the division of 
social labor , the more perfect and progressive and advanced the 
society should be, and vice zcrsa In a disguised or explicit, a 
rough or a mild form, such conclusions have really been made, es 
pecially in regard to social differentiation and integration as the 
criteria of social progress Examples of this are given in H 
Spencers works and in those of a ‘ps>cho social ’ orgamcist, E 
Durkheim, wherein there are many other theories In their dassi 
fication of social types and their place in the evolutionary series, 
ui their formula of progress and tn their estimation, of the role 
of the social division of labor both of these authors did practi 
cally nothing but apply the above criteria of a perfect organism 
to societv According to them social evolution and progress 
consisted essentially in an increase of social differentiation and 

»• See H Spencer’s formula of evolution or progress in his First Principles, 
•p -j>£, V, X VS-aijnJicatinn- to social phenomena ui.Sr)encecs.essa>f about 

Progress, and in his Principles of Sociology Vol I Part II Chaps X-XH, and 
passim ' See HaECKEL, E, Pnnztpten der Cenerdlen Morphologic 1 906, Fp. 

»6 £f 
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integration, m an increase of social division b^tabor^ and in a 
tiansition from the state of “an indefinite, incoherehtdjonib|;4i^ity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity ” 40 

On the part of the “individualists,” such inferences naturally 
called forth a hitter criticism of the otgacusmic theories, as well 


as of their political and practical conclusions The best samples 
of such theories are gi\en m the works of A Lalande, N K Mik- 
hailovsky, L Wmiarsky, G Palante, G Tarde, P Lavroff,' 1 


N Kareef, to mention only a few names 


In the first place, these authors, and among them especially N 
K Mikhailovsky and A Lalande, have shown that the very terms, 
“more perfect’ and “less perfect in an application to organisms 
are not permissible because the terms are the judgments of evalua- 
tion and as such, they cannot be used m objective biologic science 


,0 See indicated chapter in the works of H Spencer See Dvrkbeim, E , Les 
rigles de la mtlhode soctologtques, Pans, 1904, pages devoted to an outline of social 
morphology and to a classification of social types see also his De la division du 
travail social. Pans, 1893, passtm See about Durkheun's sociology the chapter 
* Sociologistic School in this book It is necessary to note, however, that in 
other parts of Spencer’s works, especially in his theory of the militant and in 
dustnal type of society, in his criticism of socialism, governmental interference, 
and ‘State-Slavery,” Spencer, like many other social thinkers, radically changes 
his attitude and practically drops his formula of evolution, as well as his bio- 
orgamsnue theory If the formula of evolution and progress is valid, and if 
society is an organism, the greater social centralization, governmental regula- 
tion, and social division of labor, while the lesser is individual autonomy, the 
more perfect and progressive the society is to be Such m fact are Spencer s 
statements developed in the first volume of his Principles of Sociology, in his 
essay about Progress, and in his First Principles But when he begins to discuss 
the above problems, he quite ^logically changes his attitude and develops the 
theories radically contradictory to the basic principles of his bio-orgamc theory 
and his formula of evolution or progress Similar inconsistencies are found in 
the theories of Durkheun, too I do not mention here a senes of much more 
extreme political inferences drawn from the above biological cntena of perfection 
of organism, and intended to justify political absolutism, centralization, caste- 
system and so on, on the basis of these cntena The works of the bio-organicists 
of the past and of the mentioned contemporary political ideologists (Maurras, 
Delafosse, P Cottin, ideologists of the Fascism, of Syndicalism, Socialism and 
Communism) give various types of similar inferences and "justification. ” They 
are nch also with the inconsistencies of their ideologies and their basic 
principles. 

u See Lalande, A., La dissolution opposes d revolutions dans les sciences 
physiques et morales. Pans, 1899, Palante, G , Combat pour l tndtvulu. Pans, 
1904, Antinomies entre hndividu et societe. Pans, 1913. Wiviarksv, L , ‘ Essai 
d’une nouvelle interpretation de ph&iomtees soaologjques, " Revue socialists, 
1896, Mikhailovsky, N K , What is Progress? Darwinism and Social Sciences, 
struggle for Individuality, in bis Works, Russ . see about Mikhailovsky’s, Kareef’s 
and Lavroff's theories in Hecker, J , Russian Sociology, pp 85-204, N Y , 1916 
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Biology may classify and describe the species and the character 
istics of the organisms and may show their genealogies hut it 
cannot evaluate them and range them as more and less perfect 
Such an evaluation would be nothing but an introduction of an 
thropomorphism and a subjective concept of perfection into 
biology In the second place they indicated that Spencer s ex 
planation of the objective science of evolution (the instability 
of the homogeneous) is inadequate for it is not the homogeneous 
which is unstable but on the contrary the heterogeneous In 
the third place the) indicated that from the standpoint of \itahty 
and immortality the most vital and really immortal organisms 
are not those which are differentiated and complex but the sun 
plest ones Contrary to fragile and mortal complex organisms 
they are ineradicable the most vital imperishable and immortal 
This has been indicated by the authors to show the subjectivity 
of the above criteria of biological perfection In the fourth 
place the authors indicated that society is not a biological or 
gamsm therefore, if the biological formula of perfection were 
even valid it could not be applied to society In the fifth place 
the) stressed that the social application of the formula made by 
Spencer is also wrong Properly used it has to be applied not 
to society but to an individual In this case it would mean that 
the more differentiated the organs and the functions of an indi 
vidual are the greater is the division of labor among his organs 
and the more perfect he is the more many sided is his personality 
Such are the characteristics of the men of genius such are the 
properties of a really Great Man and such are the indispensable 
conditions for human happiness and for the progress of human 
beings Consequently the more perfect society is that which 
gives the greatest opportunity for a realization of such an ideal 
of individualism Spencers Durkheim s and other orgamcists 
differentiated and integrated theories of society do not give 
any chance to develop the individual If society progresses in its 
differentiation and integration what happens at the same time 
to the actual individual — the member of society 7 Does he expen 
ence the same process of development as the type of organic 
process 7 Thus asks Mikhailovsky and answers b<o 
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While society becomes more and more differentiated and hetero- 
geneous, the individual— a member of it — proceeds the opposite 
way of transformation he becomes more and more onesided, homo- 
geneous, narrowminded and specialised Such a “progress ’ of society 
tends to turn an individual into a "mere digit of the foot ’ of the 
society Understand, then that m such a progress the individual 
regresses If we contemplate only this aspect of the matter, society 
is the worst enemy' af man for if strives to transform the individual 
into a mere organ of itself 

From this standpoint what Spencer and Durkheim regard as social 
progress (an increase of social differentiation), is to be styled 
rather social regress 

In the homogeneous mass of primitive society the individuals were 
heterogeneous They were complete bearers of their culture, 
they were manysided personalities But with the transition of 
society from the homogeneous to heterogeneous there began the 
destruction of this full personality of individuals and its transition 
from the heterogeneous to homogeneous 42 

Thus, if the formula of perfection were applicable, it would 
have to be applied to an individual but not to a society Being 
applied to an individual, it gives quite a different evaluation of an 
undifferentiated and differentiated society, of the division of 
labor, of specialization and so on, than does the evaluation given 
by Spencer, Durkheim, and other bio and psycho sociological 
orgamasts 

Such, m brief, are these two principal streams of sociological 
thought originated by or under the influence of the biological 
formula of the perfection of an organism in its application to the 
phenomena of social differentiation 

7 CRITICAL REMARKS 

The above criticism of the bio orgamsmic school makes un 
necessary a detailed criticism of the application of the principle of 
physiological differentiation to a society Since we recognized 
the fallacious character of the principles of the bio orgamsmic 

® Mucs AH.OVSKY, Works, VoL I, PP 29 ff . *49 461 ff . 573 and passim, St. 

Petersbourg 1890 WiNlARSKv, cii , pp 309-310,312 B , see also the mentioned 
works of Palante Lalande, and others 
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school and the impossibility of identifying society and organisms 
it follows that the formula of the biological perfection of an or- 
ganism could not be transported into sociology and applied to a 
society If it were applicable to this field at all it had to be applied 
rather to the individuals than to a group In this respect Mik- 
hailovsky, Wmiarsky and other cntics of the theory seem to be 
right Besides, as some of them mentioned, the category of a 
“more perfect" and a “less perfect’’ organism is a subjective 
evaluation, but not a statement of a matter of fact For this 
reason, these terms and others like “superior and inferior" organ 
isms are illegal within the field of biology itself In a similar 
way, there is no possibility of identifying the concepts of “evolu 
tion,” which is a “colorless” concept in the sense of evaluation, 
and means only a development of the phenomenon in the course 
of time (and space) regardless as to whether it tends to a better 
or to a worse condition Scientifically illegal is also the concept 
of “progress,” which is a finalist and evaluative term For this 
reason Spencer’s and similar identifications of these two terms 
are to be regarded as fallacious If even social evolution had 
really consisted in an increase of social differentiation and 
integration, this would not have meant that such a process is 
necessarily progress 43 More of the above objections of the anti- 
organicists indicate other weak points of the discussed analogy 
Properly taken, it represents nothing but “an ideology- ' in which 
some data of biology are taken to justify some subjective aspira- 
tions of the authors As such they are outside of science and the 
fewer of their number found in sociology, the better it will be 
for the science 

u See Sorokin, "The Category of 'Ought to Be in Social Science ’ Juriduhesky 
Vfslntk 1917, Russ Fundamental Problems of Progress Novytja Idet » 
sotiologu Vol III, Russ Is Any Normative Science Possible? in Sorokin, 
Crime and Punishment, 1914, Introduction, Russ 



CHAPTER V 


ANTHROPO-RACIAL, SELECTIONIST, AND 
HEREDITARIST SCHOOL 

Under this school I am going to discuss the principal 
theories which give an exclusive importance to the factor of race, 
heredity and selection in determining human behavior, the social 
processes, organization, and the historical destiny of a social 
system The theories compose a second branch of the biological 
school of sociology 


I PREDECESSORS 

The factors of race, selection, and of heredity were known long 
ago In The Sacred Books of the East we find many statements 
which stress their role In the practices of ancient societies, 
“blood,’’ “race,” and “selection” were given an exclusive im- 
portance, determining the social status, both of individuals and of 
groups The ancient social stratification of castes and classes, of 
the aristocracy and slaves, of the plebeians and the patricians, and 
of the noble and the humble, was based principally on “blood ' 
and “race” Accordingly, ancient societies practiced very exten 
Sively what is now stjled “eugenics ” Following are a few of 
the many examples found in the source literature of these 
societies 

In the Sacred Books of India we find the theory that the differ- 
ent castes were created out of different parts of the body of 
Brahma, and that they are innately different, consequently, any 
mixture of blood, or cross marriage, or even any contact of the 
members of different races is the greatest crime, and the social 
status of every individual is entirely determined by the ‘ blood 
of his parents There are also a great many purely eugenic pre- 
scriptions aimed to keep the purity of the blood, to facilitate the 
procreation of the best elements m the population, and to check 
ei s> 
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that of the unhealthy 1 In other words, eugenics was well known 
and widely practiced in ancient societies 

“Twice bom men (of the higher castes) who, in their folly, 
wed wives ot the low caste, soon degrade their families and their 
children to the state of Sudras ” “He who weds a Sudra woman 
becomes an outcast” (with whom any contact becomes impos- 
sible) ‘ A Brahmana who takes a Sudra wife to his bed will 
(after death) sink into hell if he begets a child by her he will lose 
the rank of a Brahmana” (be automatically excluded from the 
upper caste) The manes and the gods will not eat the offerings 
of that man “For him who drinks the moisture of a Sudra 's lips 
who is tainted by her breath, and who begets a son by her, no 
expiation is prescribed ” (Such a sin is unforgivable ) Further, 
it is prescribed that one should avoid taking a wife from the fami 
lies m which no male children are bom, where there are hemor- 
rhoids, phthisis, weakness of digestion, epilepsy, leprosy, when 
a maiden has red eyes, and so on “In the blameless marriages, 
blameless children are bom to men, m the blameable marriages, 
blameable offspring One should avoid the blameable mar- 
riages ” 2 Such are a few of the many eugenic prescriptions long 
ago practiced m ancient India 

In the Bible also we find many endogamic rules aimed to pre- 
serve the purity of blood or race among the Jews 

A bastard shall not enter into the assembly of Jehovah, even to 
the tenth generations shall none of his enter into the assembly of 
Jehovah * 

Ye shall not give your daughters unto their [Gentile] sons nor 
take their daughters for your sons, or for ) ourselves* 
Transgression of this is styled by Ezra as ' mingling of the holy 
seeds with the people of the land," and is strongly prohibited 5 

In the Odyssey and Iliad there are also many places winch 
stress the importance of blood purity 

1 See Laws of Afanu Chaps I II III IV Apastamba, Prasna I, II Gautama 
Chap X, Nttrida, XII The Institutes of Vishnu II, III, m The Sacred Boohs of 
the East 

» Laws of Afanu, II, 6-41 See other indicated Sacred Boohs of India 

* Deuteronomy, mu 2 

•Nehemiah, xm 23 aiso *m 3 w’nere ft is said that they separated "eros. 
Israel all the mixed multitude 

* Ezra, u 2 See also Deuteronomy, vu 3 Exodus, xxxiv 16 
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Taste ye food and be glad and thereafter we will ask what men 
ye are, for the blood of your parents is not lost in you but ye are 
of the line of men that are sceptred kings, the fosterlings of Zeus , for 
no churl could beget sons like you 


Such are the words addressed to the strangers exclusively on the 
basis of their appearance. 6 As to the great thinkers of Greece, 
like Plato and Aristotle, they quite clearly realized the innate in- 
equality of men, and consequently, of races Plato s guardians 
are to be selected from men who are naturally suitable for this 
class, while the members of other classes are composed of the 
people naturally fit for their lower social standing T Aristotle 
stresses the fact that there are inborn slaves and inborn masters 8 


The same may be said of a great many ancient thinkers Every- 
where the factors of “blood,” “race,” “heredity” and “selection" 
were known, were taken into consideration, and were put into 
practice m various efficient forms 
Since that time up to the nineteenth century, there have been 
few prominent social thinkers who have not, in some way, touched 
these problems “All through the history of political theory we 
have seen distinctions of race presented as the causes of and 
sufficient explanations of distinctions tn institutions and power ” * 
At the end of the eighteenth, and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, a series of philologists, historians, and social 
thinkers, — Sir William Jones, F Schlegel, T Young, J G Rhode, 


'Odyssey IV, to Cf I, 222 411 Iltad, XIV, 126 
’ Plato, The Republic, ti by jowett, pp 191-198, N Y 1874 
' "It is from natural causes that some beings command and others obey (of 
a bong who is endowed with a mind capable of reflection and forethought is by 
nature the superior and governor, whereas he whose excellence is merely corporeal 
is formed to be a slave, whence it follows that the different state of master and 
slave is equally advantageous to both ' On account of the same natural or 
innate difference, * it is as proper for the Greets to govern the barbarians, as if a 
barbarian and a slave were by nature one. — AnstotJe, Politics, tr by W bills, 
Dutton Co , Chap II, Chap XIII and passim 

• Dunning, W , A History of Political Theory from Rousseau to Spencer^p 311, 

Vererbuti g und Auslese tn Lcbeaslauf der Volker, 2nd ed , » W Simas^Th , 
Elude critique sur la formation de la doctrine des races an _ . R **. 

P*m°n au XIX • stecle, Bruxelles, 19*2 Hanxins, F H 
C«a human. Part I. N Y , 1926 See also the works about Gobmeau and 
ter'am, indicated further, which contain a U^prol^cssor^ 

However, ajj these worts give either a quite fragmentary survey or mix the 

°Hty of a people, regardless of their race. 
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J V Klaproth A Kuhn, J Grimm, F A Pott, F Muller, and 
many others, — started the theory of Arjanism, and later on, of 
Teutomsm and Nordicism Though some of them understood 
that the Aryans were a linguistic group, nevertheless they often 
mixed the Aryan people with the Aryan race, and in this way 
facilitated an appearance of a purely racial interpretation of his- 
tory The most famous and the most influential among such 
theories happened to be the racial theory of Gobineau His work 
could be regarded as the comer stone of numerous similar theories 
set forth after him* 0 Among relatively recent theories which 
compose the anthropo racial school in sociology, the most impor- 
tant are 1 The racial theories of Gobineau and Chamberlain, 

2 The “hereditanst” school of Francis Galton and K Pearson, 

3 The selectionist theories of V de Lapouge and Otto Ammon 
Besides these there are many other monographs which emphasize 
the principles set forth by these authors They will be mentioned 
further We shall begin our survey with these three groups of 
theories After that we shall briefly mention other works of the 
school, trying to see which of their generalizations are valid, and 
which are not 

2 HISTORICO PHILOSOPHICAL BRA Is CH OP THE SCHOOL 

Arthur de Gobineau 11 (1816 1882) — Count Gobineau’s racial 
interpretation of history is given in the four volumes of his 
Essai stir hncgahte des races humames (Pans, 1853, 185s) 1 * 
The essentials of his theory are as follows . For a starting point, 

10 It is rather curious to read the statement of K Pearson that before Darwin 
there was no possibility of either an organic conception of society, or a proper 
understanding of the rfcle of heredity, race-struggle, and selection There is no 
doubt that all these factors were understood well and if one compares many 
sociological statements of Gobineau with those of Pearson, he will see a great 
similarity between them, in spite of the fact that Gobineau S work was pub- 
lished before Darwin's and Gal ton’s works 

>* About Gobineau, his life, his theory, and predecessors, sec Lange, M , A* 
Comte A de Gobineau, Strassburg, 1924 Hone, J M , ‘ Arthur, Count of Gobineau. 
Race Mystic," Con temp Rev , 1913, pp 94-103 Dreyfus, R., La me et Us 
propkeUet du Comte de Gobineau, Paris, 190s Seu.i£re, E , Le Comte de Gobineau, 
Pans, 1903 ScaeuANN, L., Gobineau, etne By>[raphte, 2 vols Strassburg, 1913-I&, 
"Hankins, op at , Cnaps. 11, iYi 

u There is an English translation of the first volume of Gobioeau’s work by " 
Collins, The Inequality of Human Races, N Y , 1914 
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Gobineau takes the problem of the development and decay of 
societies What are the causes of such phenomena 7 What factors 
determine either an upward movement of society and civilization 
or their decay 7 With a great erudition for his time, he takes 
the existing hypotheses one after another and shows their in- 
adequacy Having characterized society m a manner ‘ more or 
less perfect from the political, and quite complete from the social 
point of view, as a union of men who live under the direction of 
similar ideas and who have identical instincts, ’ 15 Gobineau 
shows that neither religious fanaticism, nor corruption and licen- 
tiousness, nor luxury leads necessarily to decay, as many authors 
thought The Aztec Empire was religiously fanatical and was 
accustomed even to sacrifice human beings to their gods , yet this 
did not lead to its decay, but rather facilitated a long historical 
existence of this society The upper classes of Greece, Rome, 
Persia, Venice, Genoa, England, and Russia lived in luxury for 
many centuries yet this did not lead to their decay The same 
may be said of corruption The earliest ascending stages of an- 
cient Rome, Sparta, and many other societies were far from 
being virtuous and honest The early Romans were cruel and 
pitiless, the Spartans and Phoenicians used to rob, plunder, rape, 
and he They exhibited the greatest corruption , yet this did not 
hinder these societies from rising and prospering “It is not m 
virtue that we find the cause of their vigour at the earliest stages 
of their history On the other hand, in the period of decay, 
many societies exhibit an increase of humanitananism, softening 
of mores, a decrease of cruelty, corruption, and brutality, and vet 
this does not stop their decay Finally, throughout the history of 
France and other countries there has been much fluctuation in the 
amount of corruption, with nothing showing a dn ft toward decay 
m the more corrupt periods For these reasons it is evident that 
corruption cannot account for decay Similarly, religious decay 
is not a sufficient cause to explain it Persia, Tyre, Carthage and 
/odea fell down when their religion was very intensive Even in 
Greece and Rome, religion, especially among the masses of the 
population, was quite strong in the period of decay These and 
“Gobineau, Essat sur l taegtu tie its rates humotnts, Vol I, pp n-12 
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similar inductions show that “it is impossible to explain a people's 
rum through their irreligion " 14 

Neither do the merits of a government influence the historical 
longevity of societies Bad governments may be classified as 
those which are foreign, and those which are imposed by foreign, 
degenerate, and class-selfish governments China had, for thou- 
sands of jears, a foreign (the Mongol) government, and yet, m 
spite of this fact, China exists and has often shown great social 
progress England was conquered by the foreign Normans, and 
yet this did not ruin England Furthermore, we know that so- 
cieties with a degenerated, or class selfish government have con- 
tinued to exist in spite of these conditions These, and similar 
historical inductions testify that national decay cannot be ac 
counted for through the character of the government 15 In this 
way Gobineau shows the insufficiency of all these theories This 
does not mean that he does not attribute any influence to these 
factors He does, but only as to their facilitating the condition 
brought about These phenomena may lead to decay only when 
they are a manifestation of some deeper cause 

After clearing the ground, Gobineau offers his own theory It 
consists of the statement that the fundamental factor of the prog- 
ress or decay of a society is the racial factor 

Going from one induction to another I came to the conclusion 
that ethnical (racial) problems dominate all other problems of his- 
tory It is the key to them, and inequality of races is sufficient to 
explain the entire enchainment of the destinies of peoples 18 

Understanding by the decay or degeneration of a nation the fact 
‘‘that the people do not have as much inner valour as they had 
before,” the cause of such a degeneration is that ‘ the people do 
not ha\e the same blood in their veins any more because through 
successive cross marriages, its value has been changed, and they 
have not been able to preserve the race of their founders ” Cor- 
respondingly, “a people and their civilization dies out when the 
people’s fundamental racial constitution is changed or engulfed 
among other races to the degree that it ceases to exert the neces- 
sary influence ” As soon as such conditions are given, the mortal 

M Pnd , Chap II 
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hour of a society and of its civilization is struck 17 The purity 
of a race, if the race is talented, is the condition absolutely neces- 
sary for preventing the decay of the society and of its civilization 
Such a people is potentially immortal If they are conquered by 
an invader, they, like the Chinese under the Mongols, or the 
Hindus under the Englishmen, can avoid decay, can preserve their 
civilization, and, sooner or later, will restore their independence 
On the other hand, racial mixture leads to degeneration even 
though the society has the most brilliant culture created by its 
ancestors So it happened with the Greeks and the Romans They 
could not maintain the purity of their race in the later stages of 
their history, and therefore, in spite of a wonderful culture they 
decayed 18 

This leads Gobmeau to his second proposition about the tn- 
equality of human races They are unequal There are the supe- 
rior and the inferior races The former are capable of progress , 
the latter are hopeless Civ lhzation and culture have been created 
by the superior races exclusively and each type of culture is noth- 
ing but a manifestation of racial qualities To corroborate this 
statement, Gobineau gives a long series of proofs The inequality 
of races is proved b> the fact that up to the present time there are 
many races which in spite of many thousand jears of existence 
still remain at the most primitive stages of culture They have 
not been able to create anv thing valuable or to progress in spite 
of the different environments in which they have been existing 
Their creative sterility is due to their racial inferiority rather than 
to the environmental factors ‘ The majority of races are forever 
incapable of being civilized and no ern ironmental agency can 
fertilize their organic sterility ’ Such is the statement of the 
author This naturally leads him to a criticism of various theories 
which have tried to account for racial differences and differences 
in cultural development through environmental factors, especially 
through their geographic environment 4 The progress or stagna- 
tion of a people does not depend upon geographic conditions,” 
says Gobineau Partizans of this theory used to say that people 
placed in a favorable geographic environment progress, while the 
people who stay among unfavorable geographic conditions are 

" Ibid , pp 35-40 '* Ibid , p 33 
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stagnant The author states that history does not corroborate 
such a theory The environment of America was very favorable, 
and yet the aboriginal races of America, — except three races of 
South America — could not create any great civilization, but re- 
mained in the primitive stages On the other hand, the environ- 
ment of Egypt, or Athens, or Sparta, or Ass} ria was far from 
being favorable It was poor and unfertile until artificial irriga- 
tion and other measures were created And yet, in spite of the 
unfatorable conditions, these races, thanks to their inner genius, 
modified their natural environment, and created brilliant civiliza- 
tions The same independence of culture from the environment 
is shown by the fact that we find the progressive peoples under the 
most different geographical environments The same is true m 
regard to stagnant races Finally the absence of any close cor 
relation between the character of the races and that of geographic 
environment is witnessed by the fact that, m the same environ 
ment in one period there exists a brilliant civilization, and in 
another period, it disappears being superseded by a stagnant and 
incapable people If geographic conditions were responsible for 
the progress or stagnation of a people such things could not take 
place Going in this inductive way and giving one fact after 
another, Gobineau skilfully shows that ‘‘geographical theories" 
cannot give any satisfactory explanation of the racial and cultural 
differences of peoples “ 

The next criticism of the author is directed against the theories 
which try to account for the differences of various peoples by 
social environment, — that is, through the character of the social 
and political institutions Gobmeau indicates that these theories 
are wrong also In the first place because institutions and laws 
themselves are only manifestations of racial traits, not their 
causes They are created by the people according to their inner 
qualities, but the people do not create these qualities The institu- 
tions do not fall from the heaven as something ready made. 
Neither do they exist before the existence of the peoples with their 
inner qualities When laws or institutions quite heterogeneous 
to. tJut racial instincts of a people, are compulsorily introduced by 
a foreign nation, or by a conqueror or by a radical reformer, they 

»GobivEAU, Essat Jar f uti fable, Chap VI 
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usually do not have any success, but remain on paper, representing 
a mere decoration Sometimes, when a race cannot resist such 
innovations, it dies, like many primitive people who have been 
unable to adapt themselves to such a heterogeneous culture Even 
a pure imitation of a foreign culture or institutions is possible 
only when, m the veins of an imitating race, there is a part of the 
blood of the people whom they imitate The negroes of America 
can imitate some superficial cultural traits of the white race only 
because m their veins there is already a considerable part of the 
white blood The author gives again a long senes of facts of this 
kind, and concludes that the discussed theories cannot give any 
satisfactory explanation of the differences brought about m 
various peoples through the social environment 20 From this 
viewpoint he analyzes in a detailed form the role of religion and 
especially the role of Christianity, in order to show that even this 
environmental factor cannot explain the differences of various 
peoples Though Christianity is accepted by different peoples, 
teaching them all the same ideas, nevertheless it is forced to leave 
the institutions of these peoples untouched in their essence The 
Eskimo Christian remains Eskimo, the Chinese Christian remains 
Chinese, the South American native remains what he was, and 
all these different Christians remain different from one another 
in spite of the identity of their religion This shows that unless 
religion is a direct manifestation of racial instincts (m which case 
it cannot be universal and cosmopolitan) it cannot change the 
racial qualities and explain the differences of the races 21 
After this critical part, Gobmeau outlines his theory of the 
origin inequality, and social role of the racial factor The three 
volumes of his work are practically devoted to the development 
of this theory Its essence is as follows Besides the above argu- 
ments, the fact of racial inequality is corroborated by, and is par- 
tially due to, the probable heterogeneous origin of different races 
In this way, he was one of the first authors who set forth the 
tferewy r iA ‘Aft kW w/gn. 'it ‘hffn&atK 
theory stressed later on by Gumplovvicz and many anthropologists 
Since different races sprang {Torn different sources, it is natural 
that they are, and must be, different, especially m the early stages 
n Ibid Chap V “ Ibid , Chap VII 
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o! their history, when they were purer than they now are In 
spite of a long course of history, and a great mixture of blood, 
even now the races are still different anatomically, physiologically, 
and psychologically Such differences are permanent and could 
not be obliterated by any environmental factors Only cross- 
marriage or mixture of blood may change racial characteristics 
At the beginning of human history there existed three pure, 
principal races the white, the yellow, and the black All other 
racial varieties have been nothing but a mixture of these funda- 
mental races Of them the most talented and creative was the 
white race, especially its Arvan branch In its pure form this 
race has performed real miracles It has been practically the 
creator of all the ten principal civilizations known in the history 
of mankind Six of them, namely — the Hindu, the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman and the Teuton civiliza 
tions were created by the Aryans who represent the highest 
branch of the white race The remaining four civilizations, — 
the Chinese Mexican, Peruvian and Maya, were founded and 
created by other branches of the white race, mixed with outside 
races This white race expanded and conquered other Taces, but, 
at the same time amalgamated with them From this amalgama- 
tion came different racial groups and corresponding civilizations, 
but the more the amalgamation progressed the more the white 
race lost its precious qualities, and the more its various branches 
(like the Greek or the Roman) degenerated At the time of 
Jesus Christ the first and the most brilliant part of the history of 
mankind had been completed At that time the amalgamation of 
races had already reached a considerable proportion Since this 
period, and up to the present time, it has been progressing, with 
some fluctuations The result of such race blending is a tendency 
to decay, which has been shown in the history of the last few cen- 
turies It expresses itself in many forms, and one of these is the 
progress of egalitarian ideas democratic movements, and the 
blending of cultures, which, however, does not show anything of 
that brightness and genius which stamped the previous great 
civilizations created by relatively pure races The future pros 
pects drawn by Gobineau are naturally not very hopeful, — blood 
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berlam The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 23 The son 
of Admiral William Charles Chamberlain, bom in 1855, the 
author received an entirely foreign (principally German) educa 
tion He travelled a great deal, and published several works such 
as Notes swr Lohengrin and Das Drama Richard Wagners 
However, his fame has been due to The Foundations of the Nine 
teenth Century In this histonco philosophical work, Chamber- 
Iain puts and answers the problem What are the foundations or 
the sources of the civilization of the nineteenth century 7 The 
essence of this answer is as follows Contemporary civilization is 
composed of four principal sources namely, the contributions of 
the Greek civilisation, of the Roman, of the Jewish, and of the 
Teuton From the Greeks we received poetry, art and philosophy, 
from the Romans, law, statecraft order, the idea of citizenship, 
and the sanctity of the family and of property, while the Jews 
gave us the elements of Judaism, and indirectly of Christianity, 
besides other good and bad legacies and influences which the 
Jews have exerted since the moment of their entrance into West 
ern history On the basis of these legacies the Teutons,— the 
term by which Chamberlain understands the Germans, the Celts, 
the Slavs and all the races of northern Europe from which the 
people of modern Europe and of the United States of America 
have sprung — have shaped and created the Western civilization 
of the nineteenth century 21 Each of these fundamental elements 
has been the work of the racial genius of the above groups Their 
specific talents and contributions have been nothing but a mam 
festation of their Tacial qualities This leads Chamberlain to his 
theory of the racial factor 

The human races are, in reality, as different from one another 
in character qualities and above all in the degree of their individ 
ual capacities as greyhound bulldog poodle and Newfoundland dog 
Has not every genuine race its glorious incomparable physiognomy 7 
How could Hellenic art have arisen without Hellenes 7 Nothing 

“It appeared in German under the title Grundtaicn de 1 Neumehnlen Jahr 
bunder t in 1899 I use its English translation by John Lees London John Lane 
Co 1911 About Chamberla n see Snxifcae E US Chamber lam de 
rfcent phtlosophe dti pangemanisme mystique Pans 1917 Hankies, op tU , 

^WOWMBEM-AIN Op m.VolI.pp 1-13 and passim 
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is so convincing as the consciousness of the possession^ Race" The 
man who belongs to a distinct, pure race, never loses tfifs^ens^ of $ 
The guardian angel of his lineage is ever at hts side, supportTn§ptmn 
where he loses his foothold, warning him where he is in danger of 
going astray, compelling obedience, and forcing him to undertakings 
which, deeming them impossible be would never have dared to 
attempt Race lifts a man above himself it endows him with ex- 
traordinary — I might almost say supernatural — powers It is a fact 
cf direct experience that the quality of the race is of vital im- 
portance 28 

The author proceeds further to show that the various races are 
different , that there are the superior and the inferior races , and 
that their difference is due not to environment, but is innate The 
most superior race is the white, — particularly the Aryan, race, to 
which m the past belonged the Greeks and the Romans, and at the 
present, the Teutons in the above indicated sense of the word 
In these respects Chamberlain's theory is similar to that of 
Gobineau Only in regard to the pure races does he differ from 
the French author As we know, Gobineau regarded any mixture 
of the blood of a noble, pure race as its contamination Accord- 
ing to Chamberlain, 

This supposition rests upon total ignorance of the physiological 
importance of what we have to understand by "race ” A noble race 
does not fall from Heaven it becomes noble gradually, and this 
gradual process can begin anew at any moment 29 

Not only the Jewish, but the Aryan, and the Teutonic races, all 
emerged at the beginning from a fortunate mixture of different 
races Such fortunate mixtures may take place in the future 
also Therefore this future need not be necessarily as pessimistic 
as it was depicted by Gobineau 31 The principal conditions neces- 
sary to create a noble race through mixture are as follows First, 
"the presence of excellent racial material Where there is noth- 
ing, the king has no right ” Second, an inbreeding 

Such races as the Greeks, the Romans, the Franks, the Swabians, 
the Italians, the Spaniards in the period of their splendour, the 

* lhd , Vol I, pp 261-26*, 269-271 el Sec also p 317 el seq 
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Moors, the English, and such abnormal phenomena as the Aryan 
Indians and the Jews,— only spring from continued inbreeding They 
arise and they pass away before our eyes Inbreeding means the 
producing of descendants in the circle of the related tribesmen, with 
the avoidance of all foreign mixture of blood 

Third, "artificial selection” that is, the elimination or hindering 
of the procreation of the inferior part of a race and the facilita- 
tion of that of the superior individuals Fourth, the crossing of 
blood with other homogeneous racial groups Fifth, “only quite 
definite limited mixture of blood contributes towards the ennoble 
ment of a race or, it may be the origin of a new one ” * 8 All 
known powerful and noble races sprang up under the operation of 
these five conditions 

Having given these principles Chamberlain proceeds to his 
detailed analvsis of the race and the contributions of the Greeks 
and the Romans Beginning with the period of “The Chaos” 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages, he traces the origin and 
appearance of the Teutonic race and the origin and entering of 
the Jews into Western history On the one hand, the author 
admires the Jews for their preservation of racial purity, seeing 
in it the source of the increasing power of the Jews On the 
other hand like Gobmeau and many others, he stresses their per 
mcious influence on our civilization They remain always ‘the 
aliens among all peoples With the help of the princes and the 
nobles who need their monev, the Jews have always been the cruel 
exploiters and merciless destroyers of all nations 

The Indo-European moved by ideal motives, opened the gates in 
friendship the Jew rushed in like an enemy, stormed all positions 
and planted the flag of his, to us alien nature — I will not say on the 
rums, but on the breaches of our genuine individuality Wherever 
the Jews are admitted to power, they abuse it si 
Owing to the humarutanamsm, generosity, and disregard of the 
racial problem on the part of the Indo Europeans for the last 
centuries the influence of the Jews has been increasing and our 
tune may J«r sty kd “life? /must ” 

«* IM , pp 276-289 
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mention other names Their works have given a great impetus 
to the raaal school which tries to base its contentions on a new 
foundation that is on the data of anthropometry and biology 
Through their works the conception of the superior and the 
inferior races has become somewhat more definite. Let us briefly 
outline the essentials of their works 

G V de Lapouge ** — Of his numerous researches the most 
important are summed up in his three books the conclusions of 
which are now given Les selections sociales (Pans 1896) 
L Aryen son role social (Pans 1899) and Race et milieu social 
(Pans 1909) In spite of the one sidedness of these works 
they belong to the type of books which are stamped by ongi 
nality independence of opinion and erudition From the socio 
logical standpoint the more interesting is the first book It is 
opened with a discussion of Darwinism in social sciences In re- 
gard to race the author s starting point is that any population or 
any individual has in its veins the blood of numerous and various 
races The number of the ancestors of every man if they are 
traced back to the time of Jesus Christ is no less than 18 014 
583 333 333 333 If " e g° further back the number rapidly 
increases to an unthinkable figure This means that there is no 
pure race in the absolute sense of the word* 4 This however 
does not mean that there do not exist different races in a relative 
sense of the word Many crossings are purely incidental and 
cannot alter seriously either the purity of a race or its dominant 
characteristics This is ascertained by the existence of races 
with different bodily psychical and phy siological characteristics * 3 
The population of Europe consists of three principal races the 
word race being taken in its zoological sense The first race 
is Homo Europaeus or the Aryan race Its characteristics are 
4 tall stature (about im 70) conspicuously dolichocephalic index 
76 and below and blondness Corresponding psychological traits 
are as follows 

A dohchocephal has great wishes and incessantly works Co satisfy 

*» Concerning tus works see Kovalevs kt M Contemporary Sortolo&sls, 
Chap vTfi* Kanktss op ext dap } „ seal jtotAs axLcst-ai further 
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them He is capable rather of gaming than of preserving wealth. 
Being audacious in his temperament, he dares everything and through 
this audacity achieves an incomparable success He fights for the 
sake of fighting without a back-thought of profit The whole earth 
is his own and the whole planet is his country His intelligence may 
vary from dullness to genius There is nothing that he does not dare 
to think or desire, and desire for him means to realize it at once 
Progress is his most intense need In religion he is a Protestant 
In politics he demands from the State only the respect of his activity, 
and tends rather to rise himself, than to oppress others 30 

The second principal race is the Homo Atfnnus His character- 
istics include a stature of from im 60 to im 65 and a cephalic 
index of 85 and above Pigmentation is brown or e\en lighter 
This is a typical man of the brachy cephalic race 

He is frugal, laborious, remarkably prudent, and does not leave 
anything to chance Not lacking in courage, yet he does not have a 
militant proclivity He loves land and especially his native place 
Being rarely a nullity, at the same time he rarely nses to a level of 
talent His mental vistas are limited and he patiently works to real 
lze his moderate purposes He is a man of tradition and common 
sense He does not like progress He adores uniformity In religion 
he prefers to be a Roman Catholic, in politics he craves for State 
protection and interference, and for equality and levelling He sees 
excellently his personal interests, and partly those of his family but 
the interests of the whole country are beyond his mental perspective 3r 

The third race is Homo Contractus or Mediterranean He has 
a low stature, dark color, and a cephalic index of about 78 He 
represents something midway between the two above races Ac- 
cording to his characteristics he must be ranked below even Homo 
Alptmts 38 

Such are the principal racial types of the European population, 
the most important racial characteristics of which are the cephalic 
index and pigmentation The combination of these bodily traits 
is connected with corresponding psychical and mental character- 
r s<ics rfus correlation is so close that tfte author says 

The strength of a character depends upon the length of cranium and 
brain When the cranium is less than o 19 the race lacks energy 

"find pp 13-14, ” Ibid , pp 17-18 ” TM , pp *3-28 
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Such is the case with the brachycephalic race, which is characterized 
by insufficiency of individuality and initiative Intellectual power, on 
the contrary, seems to be correlated with the breadth of the anterior 
part of the brain Certain dohchocephals whose cephalic index is 
too low seem to be incapable of rising above barbarism I do not 
know any superior people whose cephalic index would be below 74 
An interval of a dozen units separates this limit of sufficient mtelli 
gence and maximal energy from that where the energy is insuf- 
ficient 39 

Having given these racial characteristics, Lapouge proceeds 
to show that practically all important achievements of culture 
have been made by the Homo Eurofiaeus, the Nordic, or the 
Aryan race They have been the leaders in every creative activity, 
and otherwise the dominant race Within the same society the 
upper classes are composed predominantly of this race while 
the lower classes are composed of the other two races or their 
mixture There are racial differences, not only among various 
societies, but among various social classes of the same society, 
too Correspondingly the progress or regress of a society is 
determined principally by changes in the racial composition of 
its population If the Nordic racial elements increase among it, 
society progresses, but if, on the contrary, its proportion de- 
creases — if in other words, the cephalic index of the population 
becomes less and less dolichocephalic this will result in a social 
regress and decay of the society 40 These generalizations are 
corroborated by various and different anthropometncal data 
They are intended to show that the cephalic index of the ancient 
aristocracy (and partly even of the contemporary one) has been 
lower (more dolichocephalic) than that of the lower social classes , 
that a more progressive citv population has a more dolichocephalic 
index than that of a more backward country population, that 
in Greece and in Rome, parallel to the development of decay, 
the cephalic index of the population had been rising, that among 
contemporary societies, the most progressive have been those in 
which, as in England and the United States of America, the 
inoculation has been rich in the Nordic elements , that in France 
and in other countries during the last few centuries, a decrease of 
*° find , pp 65 subso 
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the Nordic elements in the population has been accompanted by 
the process of decay, and so on (See the -Social selections and 
L’Aryen, passim ) On the basis of these data of anthropometry, 
Lapouge comes to conclusions similar to those of Gobineau about 
the role of the racial factor in the evolution of a country and a 
civilization 

Having formulated these conclusions, the author asked how 
these changes in the racial composition of a population could have 
happened What factors are responsible for them ? Why is it 
that a dolichocephalic race could not and cannot keep its own 
proportion within many societies ? The answer to these questions 
leads us to the second, and from my point of view, to the more 
valuable part of the theory of Lapouge, — that js, his theory of 
social selection 

Changes m the population are possible either through the direct 
influence of environmental agencies which may modify, step by 
step the bodily and mental traits of a population, or through 
selection — that is, through a progressive decrease of certain racial 
elements and a progressive multiplication of other racial (heredi 
tary) types in the population The first way does not lead directly 
to a change of the racial (hereditary ) type but it may lead to 
it in a long period of time The other way may change the racial 
(hereditary) composition, of the population very efficiently and 
m a relatively short period of time In order to show this, the 
author analyzes the principal environmental agencies He takes 
education and tries to show that its efficiency in this respect is 
very limited It cannot change the race and the inherited traits 
of the population It cannot make out of an innately stupid man, 
a talented one, out of an inborn idiot, an averagely intelligent 
man, or out of mediocrity, a genius The best that education 
can do is to raise the mental level of mediocrity a little But even 
in this respect its possibilities are limited The importance of 
hereditv is shown in the fact that education does not dimmish the 
differences between individuals, but rather increases them If a 
mediocre talent gains something by education, hereditary talent 
gains still more, so that after the education, the difference be 
tween the former and the latter increases, but does not decrease 
Education, furthermore, is incapable of changing the tempera- 
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ment the character, and the moral traits of people This is wit 
nessed by the fact that, in spite of a great increase of schools 
and educational institutions, the number of crimes has not dimin 
ished, but has rather increased The cranial capacity also has not 
increased, but rather decreased during the last few decades 
Finally the results of education are not inherited , therefore, its 
fruits cannot be transmitted and fixed into posterity These con 
siderations must show that the educational factor is very limited 
m its efficiency to transform the race of a people 

More efficient is the influence of climate, as an environmental 
agency Important also are the modifying agencies of food 
alcohol intermarriage, and some other environmental agencies in 
the alteration of the racial type of the population Taken inde- 
pendently of selection, however, they would require hundreds 
of years to perform a noticeable change in the racial type of a 
people For this reason their direct efficiency is limited If 
it is somewhat greater, this is due to the indirect influence exerted 
through the channels of selection 41 The most important, rapid 
and efficient way of changing the racial composition of a popula 
tion is not by the direct influence of en\ ironment, but by a selec 
tion which will lead to a survi\al and multiplication of one racial 
type and to the extermination of another type Through selec- 
tion the proportions of different racial types in a population may 
be changed greatly, and within relatively a few generations If 
we imagine two different families, one producing four surviving 
children in each generation and the other only three offspring,— 
then in the course of about three hundred years the total popu- 
lation will be 93 per cent the offspring of the first family, and 
7 per cent that of the second 42 This shows how rapidly the 
factor of selection works, and how efficient it is in changing the 
racial composition of a population The degeneration or un 
provement of society has been due not so much to the direct in- 
fluence of environment as to the factor of selection 

This leads to Lapouges analysis of selection He accepts 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection and the evolution of organ 
tttns through the play of this factor, or through the elimination 
of the unfit and survival of the fittest Among human beings, 
“itr slUdums sociaUs, Chaps. IV, V, VI ° Ihtd , pp 6l el seq , 350 
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however, he believes natural selection gives more and more place 
to social selection, natural environment being gradually super- 
seded by social milieu Therefore, natural selection is trans- 
formed into a social one, that is, the selection which goes on under 
the influence not so much of natural, as of social environment 43 
In the subsequent parts of his book, Lapouge analyzes the prin- 
cipal forms and effects of social selection within the past and es- 
pecially in the present societies As natural selection may be 
progressive and regressive, so may social selection lead to a degen- 
eration or to a betterment of the racial (hereditary) composition 
of the population Its dominant effects, however, are negative 
within present societies 

The first fundamental form of social selection is military, or 
the selection caused by war Contrary to general opinion, La- 
pouge contends that wars do not decrease, but increase with the 
progress of civilization Man is more warlike than any animal 
and contemporary man is more warlike than prehistoric man 
With the exception of primitive times, war carries away the best 
racial elements of the population, — the healthiest, the strongest, 
the bravest, and the most audacious dolichocephals, — in much 
greater proportion than the inferior and the brachycephalic popu 
lation It facilitates the elimination of the belligerent Aryans and 
the survival of the Alpine or the Mediterranean races In this 
military way the Aryans of ancient Greece and Rome, and the 
Nordic nobility of Gallia and of the Middle Ages perished to a 
great extent As the Nordics are more belligerent and indepen- 
dent, they have been the greatest sufferers from war Hence, if 
the fertility of these racial elements does not compensate for the 
losses of v, ar, or should their propagation be retarded in compari- 
son w ith that of other races, war leads to degeneration, that is, an 
extermination of the Aryan race m a society 44 

The second form of social selection is political, performed 
under the influence of political factors and political struggles. 
Its results are also negative Through revolution and civil strife, 
this selection facilitates an extermination of the best part of the 
population among both the aristocracy and the people Again, 
the Nordics, who usually happen to be in both struggling factions, 

45 Ibd Chap VI •* Ibut , pp 207 tt seq 
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perish in a greater proportion than do the other racial groups 
To this factor is greatly due the extermination of the Aryan 
aristocracy in ancient Greece and Rome, in the French Revolu 
tion, and in other similar cases Further, in the past but more 
especially in the present, political conditions have facilitated the 
social promotion of nullities servile people, machinators, and 
politicians, while they have suppressed, especially in democracies 
the social promotion of independent and creative minds Through 
the political strife of parties the chances of survival and procrea 
tion of such people are handicapped Machinators, demagogues 
politicians who rarely belong to the best and creative type of 
men greatly profit through this form of selection, while the best 
people, keeping themselves out of politics, rather suffer from such 
conditions 45 

The third form of social selection is religions, which is due to 
the religious conditions Religion leads directly to selection 
through the institution of celibacy required by several religions, 
and indirectly, through various religious institutions In many 
religions the priests and the clergy must be celibate This means 
that they cannot leave, at least legally any posterity As has been 
proved many times church officials recruited from various social 
strata are usually superior physically morally, and mentally to 
other people Celibacy of this superior group prevents it from 
leaving superior posterity In this way celibacy impoverishes 
the fund of the superior racial elements of a population and facili- 
tates its racial degeneration From this standpoint, Mohammed 
anism with its polygamy is more eugenic than Christianity, 
especially the Roman Catholic denomination Religion leads to 
the same disgenic result through religious persecution, wars, and 
inquisition, and through the prohibition of sexual freedom by 
favoring asceticism, its prohibition of marriages with those who 
have a different religion, and so on 14 

The fourth form of social selection is moral, due to moral 
obligations and rules of conduct It is closely connected with 
religious selection It manifests itself in such phenomena as the 
repressrair amf dbu&a ement g! sexual Mvertj as ike demands cS 
decency, and as opposition to bodily nakedness resulting in our 

•Ibid . pp 213 ** “ IM pp 363 “ 
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covering ourselves with unhygienic dothes which hinder free 
breathing, bar the beneficial influence of the sun and fresh air, and 
facilitate tuberculosis and other sicknesses In addition through 
philanthropy and its propaganda, moral rules facilitate the sur- 
vival of the weak and the procreation of the inferior In such 
ways morals contribute a great deal to negative social selection 47 

The next form of social selection is juridical, being performed 
by law and law machinery It operates through criminal law and 
the punishment of offenders by execution, imprisonment, banish 
ment, ostracizing, and torture Many of these offenders are 
political and this form of selection especially, often has negative 
effects, because its victims many times include people of superior 
character Juridical selection operates further through civil law 
and its machinery, forbidding consanguineous marriages between 
relatives, and punishing bigamy and polygamy Civil law pre- 
vents talented people from keeping purity of blood, and procreat 
ing more intensively, while it facilitates such disgemc institutions 
as prostitution 48 

The sixth form of social selection is economic due to the 
struggle for material necessities For the best racial elements 
its results are disastrous also because the superior people do not 
care much about money making and, as a result, the successful 
money makers are rarely superior men Enrichment is often the 
result of luck or dishonesty, or cupidity or machinations and 
manipulations Within present societies the ‘ machinators,' espe 
cially the Jews, concentrate wealth Through wealth they rise to 
the top of the social pyramid, and procreate themselves, while the 
mentally and morally superior individuals must limit their pos 
tenty to meet their own conditions Many of them do not marry 
at all In this way these precious racial elements are lost and the 
racial fund of a society is impoverished Marriages dictated by 
economic reasons lead to the same result when a racially superior, 
but poor individual takes a rich but racially inferior man oi 
woman as his mate In this and in similar ways the present 
"plutocratic” regime facilitates the procreation of the inferior 
and hinders that of the superior people A regime based on 
wealth is the worst enemy of racial progress 48 

n Ibtd Chap XI *« Ibui , Chap XII 
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The seventh form of social selection is occupational, called forth 
by occupational differentiation of the population Its effects are 
again negative Vital statistics show that the more qualified 
occupational groups have a lower fecundity than the semi skilled 
and the unskilled groups As the people engaged in the qualified 
occupations are more dolichocephalic than the people in unskilled 
occupations, this means that occupational selection facilitates the 
procreation of brachycephals and handicaps that of dolichocephals 
It leads to the same racial degeneration to which lead other 
forms of social selection 80 

The next form of social selection is performed by urban and 
rural differentiation Growth of the cities and industrialization 
calls forth a permanent migration of the country population to 
the cities The rural migrants are dominantly more dohchoce 
phahc than those who remain in the country The migrants as a 
rule, are more energetic enterprising, talented and superior, 
than those who remain in the country Cities permanently dram 
the best elements of the country population and having drawn 
them from the country, they make them relatively sterile either 
through city vice and sickness or through their own voluntary 
restriction of fertility for the sake of social promotion In this 
way urban selection diminishes the chances for the procreation 
of a relatively superior and more dolichocephalic people 

Such, according to Lapouge are the principal forms of social 
selections and their factors I have only outlined schematically, 
what Lapouge brilliantly develops on many pages full of statisti 
cal historical, and psychological data The result of all these 
selections is negative They lead to an extermination of the 
Aryan elements within present societies, followed by their racial 
degeneration and ultimate decay Excepting in Anglo Saxon 
countries, where the Aryans are still in abundance, this race is 
already in the minority Even among the upper classes they have 
been supplanted by a new brachycephalic aristocracy, representing 
the posterity of saloon keepers, money makers and other racially 
inferior elements who promoted themselves owing to negative 
social selections The triumph of mediocrity, demagogy, machi 
nations, and the inability to create new, real values and to achieve 

"JW.Chap XIII, pp 355 “ «? 
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a real progress form the characteristics of our time and our cul- 
ture These are nothing but the symptoms of the beginning decay 
of Western civilization Only in the Anglo Saxon countries is 
the situation any better, and even there the condition is temporary, 
because, under present social conditions, the Aryans are doomed 
to extermination 

The above leads the author to his criticism of the Utopia of 
progress, and to the formulation of his law of the quicker destruc 
tion of the more perfect racial elements 51 The concept of prog- 
ress is a mere Utopia Astronomy, paleontology, biology, and 
history testify against it Astronomy tells us that the sun is 
becoming colder and that when it becomes cold life on the earth, 
and consequently, the continuation of human history, will be 
come impossible Paleontology witnesses that m the course of 
the evolution of life many perfect species have perished being 
unable to adapt themselves to the environment which much more 
primitive species have survived Biology proves that selection 
may go on m regressive, as well as in progressive directions 
History testifies that many a brilliant civilization has perished and 
many peoples, after a period of progress have decayed 52 AH 
these undeniable facts show the chimerical character of the belief 
in progress, or of a perpetual betterment of mankind in the course 
of ttme They also indicate that the more perfect organisms are 
liable to perish more easily than the less perfect or more primitive 
species The social selection and elimination of the superior racial 
dements in a population in favor of the inferior races, is only a 
particular form of this general phenomenon of the easier destruc 
tion of the more perfect forms in favor of the less perfect The 
Aryan race has created almost all that is valuable in culture and 
civilization Almost the whole of human progress is due to it, 
but these achievements and this progress have cost very much 
They are now being paid for and the price demanded is the de 
structton of this creative race itself Now this process is ap- 
proaching its end The Aryan race has been rapidly disappearing 
and at the present moment it composes onlv a small fraction of the 
whole human population Through some special eugenic meas- 
ures namely, the creation of a natural aristocracy according to 

” Ibid , Chap XV ** IM , pp 443 el seo 
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the innate qualities of individuals, and through its inbreeding, 
its greater procreation and organization in a new dominant racial 
caste, it would be possible to slow the process of racial degenera- 
tion, but there is not much hope of realizing these measures, and, 
even at best, they would only serve to postpone, but not to avert, 
the elimination of the Aryans 

Such is the essence of the principal work of Lapouge In his 
L'Aryen and Le race et milieu social, as well as in his numerous 
researches, he did not add anything substantially new to the 
principles given in Les selections soctalcs In L’Aryen, Lapouge 
skillfully summed up the principal "laws” elaborated bj himself 
and his collaborators These laws will be given later on, after the 
characteristics of the theories of Otto Ammon and George Hansen 
have been disposed of 

Otto Ammon — The second founder of the “Anthropo soci 
ologv ’ is a prominent German anthropologist, Otto Ammon His 
works began to appear almost at the same time as those of 
Lapouge At the beginning they worked independent of each 
other, but somewhat later they came across the works of each 
other, and, after that, they began to cooperate in a popularization 
of their similar theories Ammon began his scientific work with 
an anthropometric measurement of the recruits of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden m 1886 s * These measurements have shown 
that the percentage of dohchocephals among the recruits of the 
cities (Heidelberg Karlsruhe Mannheim and so on) was much 
higher than among the recruits of the country, while the per 
cent of the brachj cephals was in reverse proportion This result 
was quite unexpected for Ammon himself, and he did not know 
at that moment whether it was due to the direct influence of the 
city environment or to a special selection of the city population 
As a naturalist he thought he should test both possible theories, 
and he undertook such 3 test He began by making further very 
careful anthropometric measurements of the students of the gym- 
nasiums (high schools) and the recruits of Karlsruhe and Fn- 


0 Its results were published by Ammon in his A nJhropolctuche Vnierruchunim 
der Wehrpfiuhltgen •» Batten, ffam&urg. Richter, nS^o A short resume" of Cfte 
evolution of the theories of Ammon in connection with the works of Lapouge is 
nvea by Ammon tn his paper, "Histoire d une 1 die. L Anthroposociologie, ' in 
Kme tnlernatumal de soctologte, VoL VI 1898 pp 145-181 
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burg, with strong separation of the people measthgcl acceding, tg 
their, and their parents', social position and accorthqg'tfPtEdr 
country or city origin The results showed that the perc&nt-of 
dohchocephals was agam higher m the city population than in 
that of the country , that it was higher among those who migrated 
from the country than among those who remained sedentary and 
that the upper social classes were more dolichocephalic than the 
lower ones 54 These facts, being unaccountable through direct 
influence of the city environment, could be explained only through 
admission of selection Ammon s explanation consists in the ad 
mission that the dohchocephals dominate among those who mi- 
grate from the country to the city In other words, dohchoceph- 
als are more migratory than the brachycephals This accounts 
for the predominance of the dolichocephalic type in city popula- 
tion composed of such dolichocephalic migrants as compared with 
the country population This form of selection is facilitated by an 
additional one which goes on m the cities, namely, by the fact 
that the brachycephals die out in the cities more rapidly than the 
dohchocephals, and that the dohchocephals climb up the social 
ladder in the cities more successfully than the brachycephals 
The results obtained by these measurements may be accounted for 
by the hypothesis of selection In this inductive way Ammon 
came to conclusions similar to those of Lapouge and George 
Hansen 65 

In his Die drei Bevolkerungsstufen (first edition in 1889) 
George Hansen tried to show that the population of cities could 
not keep its biological balance if there were not a permanent 
influx of the country migrants to them Their population would 
otherwise die out within two or three generations Since this is 
not the case the cause must be the migration of the country people 
to the cities The cities are incessantly draining the surplus and 
the best elements of the country population The country mi 
grants, having come to the city, usually enter the middle social 
strata, part of them climb up further Having climbed, they be- 
come sterile, and die out, another part then dropping into the 
class of the proletariat Thus, contrary to K Marx’s theory 

“The detailed results of this study were published! by Amman in his book, 
Du Nalurltcht AusUse beim Mens hen, Jena, 1893, G Fischer 
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there are not three, but only two principal social classes the class 
of the agriculturists (farmers, landowners, peasants) and the class 
of the city proletariat , for the city middle and upper classes Tepre 
sent only a temporary transitional stage, of passage of the country 
migrants from the class of the agriculturists to that of the pro- 
letariat Eventually the city drains all the valuable elements 
of the country population, and then a decay of the corresponding 
society becomes imminent 

Hansen’s and Lapouge’s theories helped Ammon to understand 
the general significance of the data disclosed by the above observa- 
tions Such was the way of Ammon’s coming to conclusions simi 
Iar to those of Lapouge and, later on, of his becoming one of 
the most prominent leaders of this school Although agreeing 
substantially with the principles of Lapouge’s theory, Ammon, 
nevertheless, stressed some points of difference This was due 
in the first place to a greater accuracy and cautiousness of Am 
mon than of Lapouge Contrary to Lapouge he indicated that 
even if dominance of the dohchocephals in the ctty population 
and in the upper classes is certain the same cannot be said about 
pigmentation Dohchocephals need not necessarily be blond in 
order to make a success in the city, and the same may be said of 
the dolichocephalic migrants from the country to the city 
Further contrary to Gobmeau and partly to Lapouge, Ammon 
admits that a slight mixture of brachycephalic blood in the 
dohchocephals may be a rather favorable condition for scientific 
and similar activities Contrary to Hansen, Ammon statistically 
showed that Hansen’s time limit of two generations, within which 
the city population without an influx of the country migrants 
would disappear, is too short Again he indicated that the 
country migrants, having come to the city, enter not the middle 
classes, as Hansen thought, but from three quarters to four- 
fifths of them enter the proletariat class at the beginning Only 
during the next generations do their offspring gradually climb up, 
and climbing, become less and less prolific He stressed also that 
within present cities, the brachj cephalic population dies out more 
rapidly than the dolichocephalic type, though finally, the dolicho- 
cephals are to die out also M 

m Am uov, Hutcn't dune uUe, pp IS6-»ST. 
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Going gradually from a special type of research to more gen- 
eral problems Ammon published in 1895 his general sociological 
theory in the book Die Gesellschaftsordnung und thre natur- 
hchen Grundlagen (Social Order and its Natural Foundations) M 
The essential points of this partly theoretical, partly propagandist 
book, are as follows The principal defect of the existing soci- 
ological theories Ammon says has been their purely economic ap 
proach to social problems The human being is, in the first 
place, an organism with certain qualities and human society is 
a biological phenomenon in its essence, therefore, the biological 
approach to an interpretation of social phenomena seems to be 
necessary This biological approach is provided by the principles 
of Darwin’s theory Heredity, variability, struggle for life, 
natural selection, and survival of the fittest, furnish the prin- 
ciples of Darwinism which ought to be applied for an interpreta- 
tion of social life also (fc§ 19) They explain that social life 
appears only among such species as those for which social exist- 
ence is useful from the standpoint of survival, among which are 
human beings They show further that human beings are un 
equal from physical, mental, and moral viewpoints This in- 
equality is due mainly to the factor of heredity Genius, talent, 
and any specific ability is primarily a result of heredity Every 
society being m need of men of genius for its success in the 
struggle for existence, and men of genius being raie, it is in the 
interests of society to facilitate their production To be sue 
cessful in the struggle for existence society must approach a type 
wherein all its members would be appointed to such positions 
as would be the most suitable for their abilities Social order and 
social institutions, which make such a social distribution of its 
members, are not something incidental, but represent a won- 
derful machinery created in the course of generations to carry 
on successfully the struggle for existence (§§ 10-11) Re- 
minding us of these principles, Ammon proceeds to interpret 
fundamental social phenomena from this standpoint His inter- 
pretation leads him to an exclusively high appreciation of the 
existing social order and its wonderful character Since human 
beings are naturally unequal it is only natural that there should 
I give quotations according to its third edition, Jena, 1900, G Fisher 
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be no social equality Since men of genius and leaders are 
necessary for the existence of any society it is only reasonable 
that societies should have created many institutions whose purpose 
has been to facilitate their production This purpose has been 
achieved on a large scale through the creation of a social stratifica- 
tion of the population into the upper and the lower classes, and in 
the prohibition or avoidance of interclass marriages Thus, social 
stratification is completely justified from the biological stand 
point Since the best social order is that in which every member 
is put m such a position and to such work as corresponds to his 
innate ability in every society there must exist special machinery 
which tests the individuals sifts them and appoints them to a 
suitable place and social stratum Such a mechanism really ex- 
ists It functions in the form of schools which sift the incapable 
from the capable hinder the incapable s social climbing, and facih 
tate the social promotion of the capable Further, such a mechan 
ism functions in the form of different religious, occupational, or 
institutional test examinations and other handicaps which it is 
necessary to overcome before a relatively high social position 
may be occupied Those who are talented successfully will pass 
such obstacles and climb up, those who are stupid will fail, and 
must remain in a relatively low social position Police criminal 
justice and punishment are further forms of this machinery 
which is designed to exterminate the moral and social failures 
and through this to perform a social selection This social selec 
tion is only a particular form of natural selection and it is 
inevitable, tn view of the inequality of individuals (§§ 13 14) 
It is useful for a society because it permits the shifting of 
the capable from the incapable and because it places everybody 
socially according to his quality Its natural result is the existence 
of social strata and social inequality Such is their origin and 
their justification Ammon indicates other reasons for the organ- 
ization of social strata (§§ 23 et seq ) One of them is to facili- 
tate the inbreeding of the natural aristocracy by the hindering 
of cross marriages, and, in this way, to increase the chances for 
file production oi tiik- tA % jsrree. Tb/e «skot/4 vaatfoi ♦*£ 

separation of the upper and the lower classes is that it permits 
talented children of the aristocracy to avoid the vices and evils 
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of the lowest classes, while at the same time putting some obstacles 
in the way of easy climbing from the lower classes to the upper 
Interclass barriers hinder the infiltration of incapable climbers 
into the upper strata while the capable can overcome these handi- 
caps The third benefit of such a stratification is that, thanks to 
the privileges of the upper classes they have the material comfort 
absolutely necessary for a successful performance of the intel- 
lectual work of these classes Better food air, and other com 
forts are necessary for the right performance of the responsible 
social functions of the upper classes, while the same conditions 
are not so necessary for a successful performance of the unskilled 
work of the lower classes The fourth benefit is that the privileges 
of the upper classes are efficient incentives for talented people 
among the lower classes to exert their talents to climb up to the 
upper strata From such exertion, individuals and the whole 
society are greatly benefited From the above it is clear that, m 
the opinion of Ammon, social stratification and unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth are quite beneficial, useful, necessary and there 
foie entirely justified He indicates that the distribution of 
income and intelligence in a society are closely correlated, and 
that the one form of inequality is but a manifestation of the 
other Summing up this part, Ammon stresses that all in all the 
existing social order is extraordinarily fine, and much better 
than any “rational ' system invented by anybody 
This analysis leads Ammon to the second part of his book 
Here he indicates that at the basis of social stratification lies the 
racial differences of individuals Using some historical and an- 
thropometncal data, he contends that the upper strata have been 
composed of the Aryans, while the lower social classes have been 
principally brachycephalic (§§ 27 et seq ) Here he gives the 
conclusions which I have already mentioned, which are the theories 
of migration from the country to the city, the dying out process of 
the upper strata , the filling of their places by the climbers from the 
lower classes, the decrease of the fertility of the offspring of 
these climbers m the following generations, the process of their 
dying out , their replacement by the new climbers , and so on In 
this way a permanent migration from the city to the country, and 
a permanent circulation from the bottom to the top of a society 
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is constantl} going on. The principal resource from which have 
been recruited the future climbers has been the class of peasantry 
Thanks to the existence of barriers onl} the talented upstarts may 
climb up successful!} and besides as a general rule the> can 
climb onl} gradual!} during the time of several generations This 
is again beneficial to soaet} Lp to this point as we may see 
the theory of Ammon is very optimistic — he finds the existing 
social order almost perfect Does this mean that his prospects 
concerning the future are also optimistic ? Ammon indicates that 
unfortunatel} the proportion of Aryans has been decreasing 
At the end of the nineteenth centuiy in Baden the} were already 
only I4 3 per cent of the total population (p 132) At the most 
they can now onl} be found in the upper classes of soaet} In 
the opinion of Ammon such a fact is an additional reason to do 
everything possible to preserve this superior race from disappear 
ance According to Ammon the future is not verv hopeful and 
he agrees in essence with the law of decay given by Lapouge 
On the other hand he states that as long as the peasant class 
has a high fertility there will be a possibilit} of filling the vacant 
places left by a d}ing-out anstocrac} from the talented and 
severel} selected country migrants and their offspring 

These are the essential points of Ammon s book Its second 
part is devoted to rather political and propagandist purposes in 
which Ammon strong!} criticizes soaalism egalitarianism and 
other similar theories and institutions We need not enter into 
these details 

Lous of Lapouge Ammon — The best summary of these 
theories is a list of the laws which their authors claim as the 
scientific contribution and m which the} try to sum up their pnn 
cipal generalizations In Lapouge s formulation these laws run 
as follow s " s 

I Laj. of Wealth Distribution In a countrj with a mixed 
Aryan Alpine population the wealth increases m reverse rela 
tion to the cephalic index (This means that the more dolicho 
cephahc is the population of a class or a region of the countr} 
the greater is the wealth held bj these groups and vice <.ersa ) 

“See Lapouge LAryen pp 41* el U 1 See also Clossov C C., La hi£r 
archie des races eu/opfennes. Rente tnlenatumal de toctotog e 1898 pp 416-43° 
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2 Law of Altitudes In the regions where the Nordic race 
coexists with the Alpine race, the Nordic race localizes in the 
lowest altitudes (in the plains but not m the mountainous regions) 

3 Law of Distribution of the Cities The most important 
cities are almost always situated in the region inhabited by the 
dolichocephals, and m the least brachycephahc parts of the brachy 
cephalic regions 

4 Law of Urban Index The cephalic index of an urban pop 
ulation is lower than that of the country population around the 
city 

5 Law of Emigration In a population which is going to dis 
sociate it is the least brachycephahc elements which emigrate 

6 Law of Cross Marriages ( Lot dcs formanages) The 
cephalic index of the offspring of those parents who have different 
regions of origin is less high than the average index of the popu- 
lation of these regions This means that the less brachycephahc 
elements of a population are more inclined to migrate and marry 
mates outside of their region 

7 Law of the Concentration of the Dolichocephals In the 
regions where the brachycephahc type exists it tends to concen 
trate in the country, while the dolichocephals tend more to the 
city 

8 Law of Urban Elimination Urban life tends to perform 
a selection in favor of the dolichocephals, and destroys or dim 
mates the most brachycephahc elements 

9 Law of Stratification The cephalic index decreases as we 
proceed from the lower to the upper social classes of the same 
locality The average stature and the proportion of the high 
statures increase as we proceed from the lower to the higher 
strata 

10 Law of the Intellectuals The cranium of the intellectuals 
is more developed in all its directions, and especially in its 
breadth, than is that of a common people 

n Law of the Increase of Index Since prehistoric times the 
cephalic index has tended to increase constantly and everywhere 

By this statement of the “laws” we will conclude our discussion 
of the characteristics of these theories 
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4 BIOMETRIC BRANCH OF THE SCHOOL 

The third principal branch of the anthropo-racial school is 
represented by the biometrical school, the ideas of which are 
set forth principally m the works of Sir Francis Galton and con- 
tinued by Karl Pearson and his followers Having started its 
studies with an investigation of individual differences among men, 
this branch has concentrated its attention on the study of heredity 
These studies resulted in many generalizations of a purely socio- 
logical character, similar to the fundamental conclusions of other 
branches of the school 

Str Francts Galton (1822-1911) — Among other scientists, a 
famous Belgian statistician, Adolph Ouetelet 59 and Charles Dar- 
win had especially great influence upon Galton and his works 
To Quetelet he is indebted for an application, and the perfection 
of a quantitative study of individual differences and phenomena 
of heredity and talent To Darwin he is indebted for many 
general principles applied by Galton in his theories of selection 
and variation The principal works of Galton which are impor 
tant from the sociological standpoint are Hereditary Genius 
(first ed in 1869 I use the edition of 1892, London) , English 
Men of Science (1874), Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its 
Development (1883), Natural Inheritance (1889) and Note- 
worthy Families written in conjunction with E Schuster (1906) 

Various and different as were the problems studied by Galton, 
he stressed, none the less, in all his works, several fundamental 
ideas already set forth in his early work. Hereditary Genius 
These ideas may possibly be summed up in the following way 

1 Human individuals are different in their bodily, as well as 
in their psychological characteristics They vary in stature, 
weight, pigmentation, health, energj, sensitivity, power of hear- 
ing, mental imagery, greganousness, intelligence, ability, and so 
on. Contrary to the popular idea of the equality of men, they 
are found to be unequal 

2 Physical, as well as mental, characteristics are distributed 

•• See Quetelet, A , Sue Vhomme it It daeloppement dt sesfaculUs, un essotde 
physique soctale, 2 vols , Pans, 1835 Anthropomilne ou measure des dt/irenies 
loculus ie l homme, Bruxelles, 1870 
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4 The bulk of Galton’s studies has been devoted to proving the 
decisive importance of the factor of heredity In various ways 
he indefatigably tried to show this The principal evidences given 
by him are as follows 

(a) The study of men of genius shows that talent and ability 
are inherited Hence, “able fathers produce able children in a 
much larger proportion than the generality ” Galton’s study of 
English men of science, of men of genius, and of Fellows of the 
Royal Society has shown that the families which have two or 
more eminent men produce more famous men of genius than the 
families with only one eminent man, and that “the nearer kins- 
men of the eminent are far more rich m ability than the more re- 
mote ” In other words, we have “a rapid diminution in the fre- 
quency of noteworthmess as the distance of kinship increases " 
Correspondingly, “the expectation of noteworthiness in a kinsman 
of a noteworthy person is greater in the following proportion 
than in one who has no such kinsman if he be a father, 24 times 
as great, if a brother, 31 times, if a grandfather, 12 times, if an 
uncle, 14 times, if a male first cousin, 7 times, if a great great- 
grandfather on the paternal line, 3 and a half times ” 83 

(b) Specific ability, like that of a mathematician, musician, 
eminent judge, or of a statesman is commonly inherited 

(c) Environment cannot create a genius out of a mediocre 
man, and, on the other hand, unfortunate environment is usually 
overcome by a man of talent or genius 

It is a fact, that a number of men rise before they are middle-aged 
from the humbler ranks of life to worldly position in which it is of 
no importance to their future career just how their youth has been 
passed 

At that age they have usually overcome all hindrances, and have 
reached the position of those who were born into more fortunate 
conditions As a result, such men of genius, though born in 
humble families, by the time of their maturity are in an equally 
fortunate position as those who were born amidst comforts For 
instance, “the hindrances of English social life are not effectual 
in repressing high ability The number of eminent men in Eng 

0 Hereditary Genius, pp 53 et seg , tot et leg , Noteworthy Families, pp 
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land is as great as m other countries, {eg, m the United States) 
where fewer hindrances exist ” “Social hindrances cannot im- 
pede men of high ability from becoming eminent " “I feel con- 
vinced that no man can achieve a very high reputation without 
being gifted with very high ability " ( Hereditary Genius, pp 

34«ts«g ) 

(d) A study of twins made by Galton has shown that similar 
nurture of the twins does not make them similar when the twins 
are biologically unlike, and that the dissimilarity of their training 
scarcely affects the similarity when they are biologically alike 

There is no escape from the conclusion that nature prevails enor- 
mously over nurture when the differences of nurture do not exceed 
what is commonly found among persons of the same rank of society 
and in the same country 61 

(e) The secondary importance of environment is demonstrated 
also by the fact that the same objective environment is seen and 
perceived differently by people with different inheritance, stimu 
fating them to quite different reactions, emotions, and interests 
Furthermore, different environments often produce similar types 
of personality with great similarity in achievement and vice versa, 
for from \ery similar environments often come quite different 
types of personalities with entirely different characteristics 

Such is the principal series of facts and statements which led 
Galton to the conclusion that the factor of heredity is more im- 
portant than that of environment 

5 Having shown the differences among individuals. Gallon ap- 
plies the same principle to groups and races In his works he in 
dicated that the upper and the lower strata of a society are not 
equal in regard to ability, that the upper strata have produced 
more men of genius and talent than the lower strata, and that 
such a difference is due not so much to different environment as 
to heredity Races are also unequal If we judge their ability 
according to the number of the men of genius produced per a 
definite number of population then it is clear that the ancient 
Greeks m Athens, especially in the period from 530 to 430 B C , 
produced one genius of the first class per about 4,822 or eien per 

* Inquiries tnto Human Faculty, pp J55-*73 
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3,214 population, while m England, this number of population per 
genius is much higher As to the negroes, they have not been 
able to produce any man of genius in their whole history 83 

6 From the above it follows that the historical destinies of a 
society are primarily determined by the changes in the hereditary 
qualities of its population, or in other words, through selection 
Environmental changes taken separately have only secondary 1m 
portance, and are rather the result than the cause of the changes in 
the hereditary qualities of the population In this way Galton 
laid down the theory of selection and of racial factors which 
greatly influenced Ammon Lapouge and other partizans of the 
anthropometncal school Furthermore, Gabon’s works have 
given a great impulse to eugenics as a method of social reorgani- 
zation based on the correct direction of the changes in the heredi- 
tary qualities of the population through selection and selectional 
agencies It consists in the facilitation of the procreation and 
the fertility of the best — biologically mentally, and morally, and 
in hindering the procreation of the socially inadequate and of the 
biologically and mentally inferior Galton s work in this field has 
found a great many followers, and at the present moment eugenics 
is already becoming an important method of social reconstruction 
and social politics 

Such in brief, are Gabon's important contributions to the 
sociological viewpoint Being the inferences from the factual 
material quantitatively studied, they have exerted a great influ 
ence on biologists, psychologists, and sociologists Gabon’s work 
has been continued by many a prominent scientist and scholar, 
among whom an especially conspicuous place is occupied by Karl 
Pearson and his collaborators 

Karl Pearson (1857- ) —The first great contribution of 

Karl Pearson consists in his perfecting the quantitative method for 
studying social, psychological and biological phenomena He 
was also one of the most prominent creators of the mathematical 
theory of correlation This has been worked out in his series of 
biometric studies 48 We do not need to enter here into their 

■ Hereditary Genius, pp 325-337 

" See Pearson, Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution, Senes 
from I to XVIII published in Biometnc Laboratory Publications, and in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society and in Btormtnka 
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Table I Ikhemtancs of Physique in Man a up other Species ** 


Man— Paternal Inheritance Males onlyj 

Fraternal Inheritance 

Character 

Coefficient of 
Correlation or 
Intensity of 
Inheritance 

Character 

Coefficient of 
Correlation or 
Intensity of 
Inheritance 

Sfat 1T„ 

5» 

Stature 1 

5« 

Span 

45 

Span 

55 

Forearm 

42 

Forearm 

49 

Eje colour 

55 

Eye colour * 

52 54 



Head breadth 

59 



Head length i 

50 



Head height 

S3 



Cephalic index | 

49 



Health 

52 



Hair colour ( 

62 



Ha r curliness 

52 


Parental Inheritance in Different Species 


Species 

Character 

Coefficient of 
Correlation 

Horse 

Coat Colour 


Basset hound 

Coat Colour 


Greyhound 

Coat Colour 


Aphis 

Right Antenna (Frontal Breadth) 


Da ph nia 

Protopodite (Body Length) 

47 


Table II Pathological Inheritance 


Condition j 

Parental ^ 

Fraternal 

Deaf mutism 1 

5. 

73 

Insanity 


48 

Pulmonary tuberculosis | 


48 

Mean value j 

54 j 

5* 


1 Itnd pp *7-29 
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Table IXL Resemblance of Szsld.gs w 


Character 

Boys 

Girls 

Boy and 
Girl 

Vivacity 




Assertiveness 




Introspection 




Popularity 




Conscientiousness 




Temper 



5. 

Ability 




Handwriting 

53 

56 

48 

Mean 

5* 

5» 

s a 


IVHERTTU.CE OF AllILm MALE AND MuB 
Parental from 49 to 58 according to the groups studied 

Fraternal from to 56 according to the groups studied 

hented In this way the school confirmed the principal statements 
ol Galton. 

Not mentioning other important contributions of Pearson and 
his school, — those which he somewhat far from the field of 
sociology, — let us proceed to the sociological conclusions which 
haie been inferred by Pearson from these and other biometrical 
studies They have been laid down m his half popular pam- 
phlets and books, such as the quoted The Scope and Importance 
1 0 State of the Science of National Eugenics, The Function 
of Science tn the Modern State, National Life from the Stand 
Point of Science, Social Problems Their Treatment, Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future, Eugenics and Public Health, parth The Gratn- 
mar of Science and some other works, not to mention Pearsons 
special researches 

In their essential points, the sociological teachings and practical 
advices of Pearson are identical to those of Gobineau and Cham 
herlain, Lapouge, Ammon and Galton The primary sociological 
principles of Pearsons school are as follows First “the bio- 
logical factors are dominant m the evolution of mankind, these, 
and these alone, can throw light on the nse and fail of nations, 

n Fhd, pp 29-32 
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on racial progress and national degeneracy 11 Man s evolution 
Uke that oC animals ts an evolution by natural selection It 

is based upon four factors (a) that characters are variable (b) 
that characters are inherited (c) that there is a selective death 
rate i e that individuals possessing characters ot combinations of 
characters in a higher or less degree than other individuals die on 
the whole sooner or later than the latter (d) That those individuals 
who die early leave fewer offspring than those who die late. 72 

From these principles it follows that changes in a racial stock of 
A population through selection furnish the most important factor 
in the rise or fall of a nation If selection proceeds in favor of 
survival and multiplication of the best stocks the nation pro 
gresses if its direction is opposite it decays This is true m re 
gard to the progress of a definite society as well as to the whole 
of mankind 

If >ou have once realized the force of heredity you wilt see in 
natural select on — the choice of the more physically and mentally fit 
to be the parents of the next generation — a most beneficent pro 
vision for the progress of all the forms of life Nurture and educa 
tion may immensely aid the social machine but they will not in 
themselves reduce the tendency toward the production of bad stock 
Conscious or unconscious selection can alone bring that about 

What I have said about bad stock seems to me to bold for the 
loner races of man How many centuries how many thousands of 
years have the Kaffir or the negro held large districts m Africa un 
disturbed by the nhite man ? Yet their intertribal struggles have 
not yet produced a civilization in the least comparable with the Aryan 
Educate and nurture them as you will I do not believe that you will 
succeed in modifying the stock History shows me one way and one 
way only in which a high state of civilization has been produced 
namely in the struggle of race with race and the survival of the 
physically and mentally fitter race 

This superiority of the Aryan race justifies according to Pearson 
that the white matt should go and completely drive out the in 
fenor race From the same standpoint cross marriage between 
different races is not desirable because through it if the bad 

n Scope and Imparlance ef Science p 38 

B The Function 0} Science t n Ike Modem Slate *d ed p 3 Cambridge 1919 
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stock be raised, the good is lowered ” ,s The struggle for exist- 
ence goes on not only among individuals, but among groups and 
races also 

The dependence of progress on the survnal of the fitter race gives 
the struggle for existence its redeeming features, it is the fierv 
crucible out of which comes the finer metal 
You may hope for a time when the sword shall be turned into the 
poughshare, when the white man and the dark shall share the soil 
between them, and each till it as he lists But, believe me, when 
at y comes mankind will no longer progress , there will be nothing 
to check the fertility of inferior stock, the relentless law of heredity 
wi not be controlled and guided by natural selection Man will 
a 3 ' 3n< * UI ^ esS ceases to multiply, catastrophe will come 


or this reason, Pearson \iews pessimistically a decline in the 
erti ity of the civilized nations (p 29) , still more pessimistically 
e regards the differential fertility of present society, where the 
fitter social classes physically and mentally reproduce themsehes 
m a much less degree than the inferior stocks ( See the statistical 
summary of these studies of Pearson s school in his Scope and 
mportance of the Science, pp 36-37 ) He considers this fact 
the greatest danger confronting the progress of contemporary 

The above outlines Pearson’s sociological position More spe- 
CI I W, H mention that he, like Ammon, views positi\ely the 
fixistence of different social strata 


t there be a ladder from class to class, and occupation to occu- 
Pa ion, but let it not be a very easy ladder to climb , great ability 
as araday ) will get up, and that is all that is socially advantageous 
it 6 gradation of the body social is not a mere historical anomaly, 
1 is argely the result of long continued selection, economically dif- 
firentiating the community into classes roughly fitted to certain types 
work 


Accordingly, he suggests that education must be different for dif- 
abiH * ant ^ groups, corresponding to their inner 


M ^ j RSON ' ^ * National Life from the Standpoint of Science, 2d ed , pp 20-24, 
• PP 3 6-27 1* 7 'he Function of Science pp 9-12 
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I will not outline tlie other ideas of Pearson, for the above is 
sufficient to make his general sociological standpoint clear We 
see that in essence, they are very similar to the ideas given by 
the former representatives of this school, m spite of their differ- 
ent approach to the social problem 

5 OTHER ANTHROPO RACIAL, HEREDITARIST, AND SELECTIONIST 
INTERPRETATIONS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

Besides the above theories, there are a great many other works 
which sustain the same or similar principles in an interpretation 
of various social phenomena Among them the first group is com- 
posed of a senes of works whose purpose is to show the inequality 
of races, the supremacy of the white race, and especially of certain 
of its varieties, such as the “Teutonic,” or the “Nordic” or the 
“Anglo Saxon’ race Representing in its bulk a mere modifica 
tion and popularization of the principles laid down by the above 
authors, with a few exceptions, these works do not amount to 
much in their scientific value, and are mostly a kind of an inten- 
tional or unintentional propaganda literature They have all the 
faults of the works of the preceding authors without their posi- 
tive qualities Their “superior” race is often made to correspond 
with a certain nationality or nation, and this superior “race- 
nation’ is decided mainly by the nationality of the corresponding 
author Accordingly, we have “the Teutonic,” “the Anglo- 
Saxon,” "the Celtic,” “the Latin,” and “the Jewish” theories of 
bio social superiority of races or nations The works of M 
Grant, L Stoddart S R Humphrey, L Woltmann, Wilser, Otto 
Hauser, J L Keimer, J W Burgess, A Schultz, J A Cramb, 
W S Sadler, Ch W Gould, C S Burr, and partly even in some 
of the works of W MacDougall, F K Gunther, and F Lenz are 
found samples of this kind of literature 7 ® 

n See Chant M The Pasnni of the Great Race 1916 (a fallacious vulgarization 
of the works of Gobmeau Lapouge, Ammon Galton, and Pearson, without 
mentioning these names) Stoddard, L , Racial Realities in Europe, The RmW 
Tide of Colour 1920 Hiram hey S R , Mankind, Racial Values and the Racial 
Prospect, N Y , 1917 Woltkann, L , Pahtische Anthropaloise. Levpng, 190J Du 
Cermonen id Renaissance, 1905 Wilser Rassen und Valter, 1912 HAUSER, O, 
Df Blonde Afensck Weimar 1921 Reiner, J L , Em Paniermaniscker Deutsch- 
land, BURGESS, J W , Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Low, 
Boston, 1890, (with the exception of the discussed trait, the work is very valuable 
in many other respects) Schultz, A , Race or Mongrel, 1908 Sadler, W S, 
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The second category of such works deals principally with the 
various forms of social selection, with their results, and with the 
changes in the racial composition of a population as a factor of 
various social phenomena, such as the progress and decay of 
society and civilization The works of this group are much more 
scientific, and, in the majority of the cases, are \erv valuable 
Such are the works of P Fahlbeck, S J Holmes, G Senstni, C 
Gnu, Otto Seeck, W Schallmayer, T Frank, P Jacoby, A de 
Candolle, \V Bateson, E Huntington, and partly of P Sorokin, 
D S Jordan, V Kellog, F A Woods, and many others 77 
The third category of these works tries to establish a correla- 
tion between the various physical traits of a man and his moral, 
intellectual, temperamental, and socio psychical traits Side by 
side with this, many works of this group try to correlate the many 
bodily, vital and mental characteristics of social groups and 
classes, together with their social positions and historical roles 
In spite of several fallacies and hasty generalizations made m 
some of these works, they are, as a whole, very valuable, espe- 
cially when they relate a senes of special studies m this field The 
writings of this gToup are too extensive to be enumerated here. 
A more or less complete bibliography of them may be found in 
my book, Social Mobility (Chaps X-XII, and passim) Part of 
it will be indicated further in my criticism of the anthropo racial 

Long Heads and Round Heads, 1918 Gould, Ch IV , America, a Family Matter, 
1922 Burr, C S , America's Race Heritage 1922 Cramb, J A , The Origins and 
Deshny of Imperial Britain, London, 1915 McDougall, W , Is America Safe for 
Democracy ? 1921, (there are several valuable and sound points, but the char 
actenstic of the Nordic and other races is far from being scientific) Gunther, 
F K., Rassenkunde des Deutschen Volkes, 1924, a very valuable work, but in the 
discussed point is rather questionable The same is to be said of F Lent's valu 
able theory m E Baur, E Fishes, F Le.vz, Grundnss der menschhchrn Erbhch- 
ketlslehre tend Rassenhygtene, 2 vols , Munchen, 1923 and of A Baslee s £»n- 
fuhrung in die Rassen u Gescllschafts Physiologic, Stuttgart, 1925 

" Fahlbeck, P , "La decadence et la chute des peuples, ’ Bulletin de TInstuuf 
International de Stalislique, Vol XV, pp 367 389 Der Adel Schviedens, Jena, 
•903 Sensini, G , “Teona dell ^quilibno di composizione delle class soaab,” 
Rmsta Italians di Sociologta, 1913, Gun, C , I fatten demografici dell’ evolusume 
delle nazioni, Tonno, 1912, Seeck, O , Geschichte des Untergang der antiken Welt, 
3rd ed , Berlin, 1910, all volumes, Frank, T , “Race Mixture m the Ro man Em- 
pire, American Historical Renew, Vol XXI, pp 705 B , Holmes, S J , The 
Trend of Races, N Y , 1921 , Schallmayer. W, op cit , Jacoby. P , Eludes sue 
la selection ehiz I’hemmt, and ed . Pans. 1904 Bateson, W , Biological Fact and 
the Structure of Society, Load., 1912, Hlntington, E , The Character of Races, 
N Y , 1924, Sesgi, G , La degeneration t umane, Milano, 1889 DE Candolle, A, 
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school Here it is sufficient to mention merely a few names out 
of the great many who ha\e made contributions in this field C 
Lombroso, and his followers, Ch Goring, W Healy. F A 
Woods, A Niceforo, J Bertillon, J Beddoe, M Muffang, E M 
Elderton Pagham, R Lm, P Ricardi, Pfitzner, Colhgnon, Topi 
nard, Broca, Manouvner, A Hrdhcka, Chalumeau, Olonz, Anou- 
chin B A Gould, H P Bowdich, Talko Hryncewitz, Ch Roberts, 
J F Tocher, W Porter E A Doll, H Goddard, Ch Daven- 
port, H Ellis, F Maas, E B Gowm, C Rose, B T Baldwin, L 
M Terman Samosch, E Schlesinger, J E Young J G Frazer, 
A Vterkandt, P Descamps E Mumford, Matiegka, Spitzka, F 
G Parsons Shuster, A MacDonald Durand de Gross, A Con 
stantin, A Binet Demker, Bushan S D Porteus, J Draseke, 
W Todd E Rietz, R Pearl, McK Cattell, E L Clarke, W Z 
Ripley, P Tarnowsky W Oarke, A E Wiggam A Ploetz, P 
Sorokin W R Macdonel, A Odin, J Philiptschenko, W Ogle, 
C Novocelsky, C Baflod, P Mombert, L Hersch, Fr Pnnzing, 
Korosi E Levasseur, A Oettingen, G v Mayr, H Westergaard, 
J Wappaus L Dublin L March F SavoTgnan, N Humphreys, 
Dr Farr, E Wellman W Claassen, R Thumwald, Kozcinsky, 
W MacDougall, and a great many other investigators have con 
tnbutcd to an elucidation of the problem — as to whether there is 
a correlation between the bodily and the mental traits, between 
specific racial and intellectual qualities, between the social position 
of an individual or of a group and their physical, mental, and 
moral equipment Also, whether a leading, or privileged group is 
composed of a selected people, or whether they represent a mere 
conglomeration of people who ’ incidentally,’ and "thanks to a 
mere good luck, ’ have succeeded in climbing up and enjoying 
their privileges 18 

The fourth category of works deals principally with the role 
of heredity in man s nature and behavior, and in the various social 
processes Stressing their role the theories try to interpret, in 
Hutoire del sciences it des savants Geneve 1885 Sorokiv, P , Social Mobility! 
Parts III, IV, Wood, F A Mental and iToral Heredity t» Royalty 1936 The 
Inluenet of Monarch, 1913 and D S Jordans and V Kellog's works indicated 
f'jrthet Many of the* ait discussed in Use subsequent chapters Uk& 
book 

»■ See the works of these, and some further references of other authors, and 
they analysis, in my Social Mobility, Chaps X-XII 
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the light of the factor of heredity, a series of social processes 
In this respect the group continues the studies of Galton, Pearson, 
and partly of Lapouge and Ammon This type of literature is 
immense The list of the works and their authors \v ould be liable 
to occupy several dozens of pages A legion of the biologists, 
psychologists, and sociologists compose it Many of the above 
authors belong to this group also Besides the names mentioned, 
I shall indicate here only a few names like E Thorndike, A 
Ploetz, R M Yerkes, Ch Richet, P Popenoe, R H Johnson, 
G Poyer, and so on The majority of the eugemsts and of the 
investigators of human heredity have contributed to the achieve- 
ments of this group 79 


The fifth group is composed of historical works devoted to the 
problem of the Aryan race, and of the works in physical anthro- 
pology dealing with races and their history As representative 
works of this group may be mentioned those of I Ta> lor, S 
Reinach, H Peake, V G Childe, W Ridgway, H H Bender, 
Kossina, and J de Morgan on the one hand , 80 on the other, 
the anthropological works of P Topmard, Morselh, G Sergi, A 
C Haddon, R A Dixon, W Z Ripley, H J Fleure, A Keith, 
eniker, and of many other physical anthropologists 81 Such are 
* e principal groups of works which discuss the problems stressed 
y the leaders of the anthropo-social, the hereditarist, and the 
se ect iomst schools in sociology 

After this survey, let us now pass to an analysis of that which 


and R*T the b,bIlo e ra Phy in Holmes, S J , The Trend of the Race, in P Popenoe 
hitil,~w' 0 ^ NS0N ’ applied Eugenics, N Y , 1918 and in Holmes special book of 
10 m eu ? emcs 

L’orte T AYLOR - P ’ Th* Origin of the Aryans, London, 1890 Reinach S, 
Lon<f ,ne <teS ^ r y ens ' Pans, 1892 Peake, H , The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 
°®’ , 9 22 Chh.de, V G, The Aryans, N Y, 1926 Ridgeway, W, The 
loiftn ** ^ retce ’ Cambridge, 1901 Zaborovski, M S , Les peuples Aryens, 
G r> , NDER > H H , The Home of the Indo-Europeans Princeton, 1922 Kossina, 
J ' Ute J n ^agermanen, Wurzburg, 1921 DE MORGAN, J , Prehistoric Man N Y, 
u r» ^ about other works in Hankins, op cit , Chaps II III, IV 
p hHxov, R a , The Racial History of Man, N Y , 1923 Ripley, W Z , The 
Europe, Topinard, P , Anthropology, Eng tr , 1878 Martin, R , Lehr 
* <tes Anthropologic, Jena, 1914, Keith, A . Man, N Y , 1913 Anthropologic, 
ri « NEBERG ’ S Dte Culture der Cegemoart, Vol V, Leipzig 1923 Fleurs, H, 
l “e Peoples of Europe, Lond , 1922, IIaddon, A C, The Races of Man, N Y, 
*925. Sergi, G , Le engine umane, Tonno, 1913, MoRSPiLI, Anlropologta gen~ 
t7aie . Tonno, 1910 
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in the principles of the school is true and also that which is a 
fallacy or guess 

6 CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOL 

Let us take the principal statements of the school one by one 
and consider to what extent they are accurate 

1 Hypothesis of the Polygenic Ortgw of Human Races — 
One of the bases for the theory of Gobmeau and of some other 
partizans of the school is that different human races sprang from 
different somces and have different OTigins This heterogeneity 
of origin is supposedly responsible for the relative superiority and 
inferiority of the races Is the hypothesis true* We can answer 
only this that the theory as well as its opposite hypothesis of 
the monogenic origin of human races is still nothing but a guess 
We do not have any definite and decisive proof of the accuracy 
of either of these hypotheses** For this reason the argument 
of Gobineau as well as the opposite arguments of his opponents 
cannot have any conclusive value 

2 Hypothesis of the Aryan Race — We have seen that almost 
all partizans of the school contend that the most superior race is 
the Aryan branch of the white race Is this theory valid ? Are 
the characteristics of this race definite* Are its origin and evo- 
lution and the statement that all civilizations have been created 
by this race sufficiently proved* As we have seen the Aryan 
race hypothesis has passed through two stages In the writings 
of Gobineau the term is used rather indefinitely without any at 
tempt to outline its bodily or zoological characteristics Only in 
the woiks of Lapouge and other anthropometnsts do we find an 
attempt to indicate its zoological or bodily traits Accordingly 
the discussion of the hypothesis must be divided into two parts 
Let us first take the Anan race as it appears in the writings of 
Gobmeau and his predecessors The origin of the Aryan race 
hypothesis is due to the works of the linguists who since the 
formulation of William Jones s theory have discovered that the 
Sanscrit language was the source of the European and a few 

“See Se»gi G l* Tarran 1913 Momau A«tro{>alajvi 

[enerale Torino 1910 Sergi G Hontnidoe Tonno 1911 TopinaRd A nthro- 
poiaty London, 1878 HadDov A C Tkt Races 0} if an, N Y 1935 DlVOV R. 
B-, Tie Kaouil History of If on pp 503 ff N Y rg*l 
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other languages , and that the Greek, the Latin, and the European 
languages are related to one another This fact led to the con- 
clusion that all peoples who speak the “Arjan” languages com- 
pose different branches of the same race Such an origin for the 
hypothesis of the Aryan race at once shows its weak point, for 
the fact that many individuals or social groups speak the same 
language does not necessitate that all of them must belong to the 
same racial group, in a zoological sense of the term, “race ” At 
the present time peoples of very divergent racial stock speak Eng- 
lish, while the peoptes of one race may speak different languages 
So it was in the past, and, therefore, it is impossible from the 
fact of a community or similarity of language to infer the com- 
munity or identity of race This is exactly what was done by 
the early “Aryamsts ” 83 In the second place, it is not known 
exactly where the Aryan race originated, nor what has been the 
area and the route of its migration The Aryamsts themselves 
differ in this respect greatly All that is offered in this field is 
a mere hypothesis As yet no unanimity is reached by their his- 
torians In the third place, the theory that all, or at least the 
majority of the great civilizations, have been created by the 
Aryans is found to be still more hypothetical Since the zoologi- 
cal traits of the Aryan race were not defined in early writings, 
their authors did not have any certain basis for saying that the 
ancient Egyptians, or the Assyrians, or the Greeks, or the Ro- 
mans were Aryans in a zoological sense Even in the linguistic 
sense, these peoples differed widely from one another, but grant- 
ing that they had been alike in this respect, this would not have 
given any reason for concluding that they were near racially 
These considerations are enough to show that the Arjan race 
hypothesis, in its early stage, was a mere guess which might, and 
might not, have been true , and on which it is impossible to build 
any valid scientific theory 

3 The Nordic, or Homo-Europeus, Hypothesis of Lapouge 

“ See the details in Horafe, E , L’Aryen tl I’anthroposociolope, pp 1-33, Broxel- 
les, 1906, Reinach, Salomon, L'ongtne its Aryens ktsiotre d'une contravene. 
Pans, Leroux, 1892, Taylor, I , The Ortgm of the Aryans, London, 1890 Peake, 
H , The Bronte Age and the Celtic World, London, 1922. quoted works of V G 
Childe, M S Zaborovsky, H H Bender, G Kosstna, J de Morgan A good survey 
of the hypotheses ia given in Hankins, op r»l , Chap II 
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and Ammon, and the Lapouge Ammon Lons — In the works 
of Lapouge and Ammon, the Aryan race hypothesis became more 
definite As we have seen, Lapouge’s race of Homo Euro pens 
is tall, blond, and dolichocephalic With these traits Lapouge 
correlated mental and moral superiority in connection with which 
he formulated the abo\e "laws of Lapouge-Axnmon ” Now, to 
what extent is this theory warranted by the facts, and of what 
validity are the above ‘ laws” ? Since we have here more clearly 
cut statements, it is easier to analyze them definitely than it was 
in the former case Whatever may be the origin of this racial 
type, M the facts do not seem to corroborate the essentials of 
Lapouge s hypothesis, and the same is true of many of his “laws ” 
In the first place, contrary to the conception of Lapouge and 
Ammon, dohchocephaly does not seem to be necessarily correlated 
w ith mental and intellectual superiority, extraordinary energy, or 
initiative and talent The Australians, the Eskimos, the New 
Caledonians, the Hottentots the Kaffirs, the Negroes of western 
Africa and some other primitive people have the most conspicuous 
dolichocephalic index (from 71 to 75) 85 and vet they are very 
primitive and have not shown any signs of mental superiority 
Lapouge, confronted with this fact, tried to offset its significance 
by the statement that 

I have never said or thought that the superiority of the homo- 
Europaeus is due to their mere dohchocephaly but it is possible to 
claim that there is a general correlation between dohchocephaly and 
the greatest amount of impulsive activity Within any specific race, 
its more dolichocephalic elements are dominant In Mexico, in Java, 
and among the negroes the dolichocephalic elements occupy the 
higher social strata, while the brachycephalic elements compose the 
bulk of the population of the lower social classes All dominant 
races are dolichocephalic 88 

This latter statement is somewhat self contradictory, but, lgnor- 

** In the terminology and classification ol Professor Dixon this type is near the 
Dixon Caspian type See Dixon s theory of the origin of different races of their 
migration and distnbution on the earth Dixov R , The Racial History of Han, 
N Y , 1913. poijim and especially the chapter General conclusions ' 

“ ToPiNASn, A nthropoloiy, pp *40-24* 

“ Lapolce, L’A ryen, p 395 Compare this with other statements of Lapouge 
va Social SiUciums, pp 40, 78-79, 410 and stq 
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mg this, is it true that within each race its dominant classes are 
composed principally of dolichocephals ? Is it true among the 
leaders, the upper classes, or the prominent men of each race, 
that the proportion of the dohchocephals is much greater than 
among the lower classes and the common people 7 These ques- 
tions must be answered rather negatively, since neither Lapouge 
nor any other Aryamst has given a satisfactory proof of this 
contention 

In spite of the common belief that the aristocracy of Europe 
has been composed of the dolichocephalic type, and that the higher 
social classes have been predominantly longheaded, tins opinion 
may be seriously questioned 87 First, the data concerning the 
past are very scarce and uncertain Second, we certainly know 
that several prominent kings of the past, e g , Tiberius, and some 
other Roman emperors were rather broadheaded If it is more 
or less certain that the earliest prehistoric population of Europe, 
especially its lowest strata, was extremely longheaded, 88 we still 
do not have any reliable facts on which to base an opinion that 
the aristocracy and the leaders of that time were still more 
dolichocephalic The data given by Lapouge 89 and by some 
others concerning the Greek, Roman, and mediaeval aristocracy 
is extremely scarce and too uncertain to be a reliable basis for 
a more or less certain generalization A few skulls, whose 
bearers and, consequently, whose social position, is unknown , and 
a few references to pictures and statues, with which it is possible 
to compare the opposite type of pictures and statues, furnish prac- 
tically all the evidence upon which is based the hypothesis of the 
longheaded aristocracy of ancient times 90 All that we have, as 

" The recent attempt by B S Bramwell to prove it gives only a mass of in 
cidental and self-contradictory data which cannot prove anything and which, as 
we shall see further are disproved by the facts See Bbamwell, B S , Ob- 
servations on Racial Characteristics in England,” The Eugenic Renew, October, 
1923 The same must be said about H Onslow's Tair and Dark,” The Eugenic 
Renew, 1920-21, pp 212-217, 480-491 Similar statements of McDougaU and 
W Ripley are also dogmatic It is curious to note that K Pearson in his earlier 
work set forth an opposite hypothesis of the superiority of btachycephals See 
’ws T’ne "nances 0} Tjeasn pp 290-292, London, 1^97 

“ See Ripley, W Z , The Races of Europe, 1910, pp 456-465 

" Lapouge, op at , pp 40 ff , 410 ff 

See the reasonable, critical remarks in Hocz t, E , L'A ryen el I’antkropo* 
sociology. Travail* de 1 Inst de Sociologie, and in Koval esKY, M . Contemporary 
Sociologists, (Russian) Chap VIII, Hankins, op ctl, passim, Pearson, iiid_p 290 
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proof of the hypothesis of the longheadedness of the higher 
classes is the different group measurements of the contemporary 
populations of Europe It is true that much of the data obtained 
by Ammon and Lapouge and se\ eral other anthropologists seems 
to corroborate it but other data, supplied partially by the same 
and other authors, contradict it We must conclude then that 
the hypothesis is at best, still uncertain and not proved This 
may be seen from the following representative figures 

Niceforo 8> in his measurement of well to do and poor children 
found that m both groups there were both types, and that in this 
respect there was no significant difference 
In 594 of the most gifted children of California “various types 
of cephalic indices are found but the majority of the children are 
of the mesocephalic type ’ Cephalic indices are as follows 
Age Boys Girls 

7 8i 83 

» 86 83 

9 8l 79 

10 8i 8o 

11 8o So 

12 8o So 

*3 8o 79 

«4 79 8o 

*5 8o Si 

From this it is seen that the most gifted children of America 
(with 1 Q 151 33) are far from being dolichocephalic in their 
total 93 

Data given by Dr Parsons show that the cranial index of the 
higher social groups of the English population is by no means 
more dolichocephalic than that of the criminals or the general 
population This is seen from the following figures (See table on 
page 271) ** Besides, the index of the British population since 
the eighteenth century has become more and more brachycephahe, 
and jet we cannot say that during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the English people became stagnant and less progressive 
than they had been befoie 

n Niciroirj, A , Lei classes pamres pp 43-44 Pans, 1905 
"Terhan, L., Genetic Studies of Census 1925 Vol. I Table 35, pp 148, 1 70. 
** Parsons, F C , ‘The Cephalic Index ot the British Isles," Afo», February, 
1922 pp 1^-33 
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Social Groups ^ 

Cephalic Index 

British criminals 

78 5 

Population of the 19th century 

74 9-77 5 

Higher and educated groups (intellectuals, professors and stu 


dents of Oxford, Cambridge, King's College, Royal Engineers 


and so on) 

77 6-81 9 


Measurements of American children by A MacDonald show 
that “longheadedness increases in children as ability decreases 
A high percentage of dohchocephaly seems to be concomitant with 
mental dullness ” M 

Furthermore, the data obtained by Dr Rose, in spite of his 
own desire to corroborate the dolichocephalic myth, are quite 
contradictory and do not show any definite correlation This is 
observable in the table on p 272 •* 

These representative data, taken from many figures given by 
Rose, show that if there is any correlation between higher social 
position and dohchocephaly, it is so indefinite, and is contradicted 
by so many exceptions, that we are entitled to disregard it as 
being non-existent 

The measurements of the children of Liverpool by Muffang , 
of the skulls of the Polish nobility, educated groups, and com 
mon people by Talko Hryncewitz of Spanish students and people 
by Olonz, of Belgian murderers by Heger and Dallemagne, of 
various classes in Italy by Livi , and other similar measurements 
do not show any evidence of this alleged dohchocephaly of the 
upper classes in Europe ®* 

These results, followed by Lapouge’s own acknowledgment that 
“the necessary data about the cephalic index of the different 

** MacDonald, A , Man and Abnormal Man, 1905, p 19 

“R6se, C , "Bettrage tur Europaischen Rassenkunde ” Arch to fur Ratten 
und Geselischafts Btologie, 1905, pp 760, 769-79* Recently J R Musselman 
and G E Harmon also did not find any correlation between the cephalic index 
and mental agility See their papers in Bvmetnka, Vol XVIII, 1936, pp 195- 
206, and 307-220 The mean coefficient of the correlation between cephalic in 
dex and intelligence is 061 Pearson, K , "Relationship of Mind and Body,” 
dnitnlr 0/ Eugenics, p 383, Vol 1 , 1926 

" See data and references in my Social Mobility, Chap X. 
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Social Groups 

Cephalic 

Index 

Infantry Regiment tn Bautzen 


Staff officers 

81 4 

The chief lieutenants 

86 3 

Lieutenants 

84 4 

Volunteers 

84 6 

Under-officers 

84 9 

Soldiers 

84 6 

Korug ITlanen Regiment in Hanover 


Officers 

80 2 

Under-officers 

82 5 

Soldiers 

82 4 

Liebgarde Cavalry Regiment in Stokholm 


Officers 

8i 9 

Under -officers 

79-8 

Soldiers , 

7 8 9 

Recruits ui Copenhagen 1 


The sons of the farmer-owners 

81 6 

The sons of agricultural laborers 

82 o 

Recruits in Schwarzbourg ' 


The sons of the farmer-owners 

83 o 

The sons of agricultural laborers j 

8! 6 

The Pupils of the Real Schools in Dresden 

10 years old 


All 

8 7 » 

From the nobility 

83 i 

1 1 years old 


All 

86 8 

From the nobility 

87 3 

33 years old 


All 


From the nobility 

85 4 

Techmsche Hochschule in Dresden 

Full professors 


Associate and assistant professors 


Instructors 


Students 


Recruits generally 

8s * 

The Pupils of Elementary Schools in Dresden 

Very superior 


Superior 

86 4 

Average 

86 4 

Inferior 

86 4 
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social and occupational groups are lacking,” are enough to war- 
rant the statement that the dolichocephalic hypothesis is still a 
mere belief, and nothing more 

The theories in regard to pigmentation are no better supported 
We have seen that, according to Lapouge, the second characteris- 
tic of the Aryan or Nordic race is its blondness Like dohcho- 
cephaly, it is supposed to be correlated with energy, talent, and 
other superior mental qualities Accordingly, the partizans of 
the Aryan or the Nordic race contend that the upper classes of 
the Western societies and their leaders are more blond than the 
lower classes and common people In a recent paper H Onslow 
and B S Bramwell repeat that “the ruling class has always been 
fair complexioned" , that the word “fair” means “bright and 
blond” , and that blondness is a characteristic of mental and social 
superiority 87 To what extent is this contention true ? So far 
as the collected data show, it is entirely baseless Let us con 
sideT the pigmentation of the upper and lower social classes, 
putting aside the guesses about the color of past aristocracy or 
the quite incidental references to the pigmentation of the few 
historical prominent men (which may be confronted by no less 
numerous opposite examples) and let us take to factual evidence 
The study of Niceforo gives the results in this respect in the 
table on page 274 88 The data contradict completely the criti- 
cized theory The poor children have a higher per cent of fair- 
ness than have the wealthy 

Livi found that in Italy, among the poor, mountainous popula- 
tion and the peasants the per cent of light-colored persons was 
considerably higher than among the city population and the 
wealthier parts of Italy 89 K Pearson, having studied 1000 Cam- 
bridge graduates and 5000 school children, did not find any corre- 
lation between pigmentation and intelligence 100 On the other 

M Onslow, H , “Fair and Dark," The Eugenic Renew, Vol XII, pp 212-217, 
Bramwell, B S , Observations on Racial Characteristics tn England ' The 
Eugenic Renew, 1923, pp 480-491 Even such an opponent of the exaggerated 
racial theory as Ripley, admits also the correctness of this theory See his The 
Races of Europe, pp 469, 548 - 55 ® 

" Niceforo, op cit , pp 50-51 

Llvx, R , report in Bull de l Inst Intern de Statist , Vol VTII, pp 89-92 

Pearson, K , "On the Relationship of Intelligence, ” Bumclnha Vol V, 
p 135. Mean r« 08, Annals 0/ Eugenics, Vol I, p 383 
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Age Groups, 

Years 

Per Cent of the Children 
Who Had Fair Eye-Color 

Per Cent of the Children 
With Farr Hair Color 

Poor 

Wealthy 

Poor 

1 Wealthy 


•9 

18 

z6 


8 

18 

r8 

36 

20 


17 

»7 

35 

20 


16 

‘7 j 

24 



16 

15 

22 

18 

13 

16 

»5 

23 

18 

>3 

16 4 

14 8 

22 1 

17 2 


hand J Jorger found that among the descendants and the mem- 
bers of such criminal and feeble minded families as the Zero, 
there have been light-, as well as dark-colored people 101 J F 
Tocher also, in a careful study of the criminals and feeble minded 
in Scotland, did not find any difference in pigmentation between 
the inmates of prisons or asylums and the common population, 
with the exception that the insane exhibited a slight tendency to 
be lighter eyed and darker-haired than the sane population 102 A 
study of the old Americans by Dr Ales Hrdlicka showed further 
that the common opinion in regard to the supposed blondness of 
the old Americans is also fallacious About 50 per cent of them 
are midway between the blond and dark haired One- fourth of 
the males have dark ot dark brown hair, and only one out of 
sixteen males and one out of 14 5 females are blond-haired 102 
Omitting here other similar studies with the same results, 104 we 
find m the study of men of genius that, from the standpoint of 
pigmentation, neither do they support the criticized theory Of 
10 Jorger J • Die Pamilie Zero, ’ Arehtv fur Rassen und GeseUscha/U Bwlogte, 
15*5. PP 494-554 

Tocher The Anthropometncal Characteristics of the Inmates of Asylums 
in Scotland, Biometnka Vol V, p $*7 

l “ HitOLijtA, A Physical Anthropology of the Old Americans," American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, igir, No 2 pp 1 40-141 

1* By H G Kenagy, N D Hirsh Garret, Constantin and others See Laird, 
D A , The Pxychology of Selecting Men 1925 pp 127-31 Hwsa, N D M , "A 
Study of Nati o- Racial Mental Differences,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
May and July, 1926, Chap VIII, Co’tsrajrtnt, A , Lt rile 1 octal de la guerre, 
pp 36-39. Pa™. 1907 
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such more or less systematic studies, I know only one, — that of 
H Ellis The results obtained by this man in his study of 
British men of genius are as follows 

Of 424 British men of genius, 

71 were unpigmented (light) 

99 were light medium 
54 were doubtful medium 
85 were dark medium 
U 5 were dark fully 101 

These figures refute the alleged blondness of British geniuses 
More detailed data given by H Ellis further confirm my criti- 
cism Taking too as the index of the mean fairness all indexes 
above too as the indication of a greater blondness and all figures 
below too as the indication of an increasing darkness, we have 
the following table l0S 


Categories of British Men of Genius 

j Number of 1 
Men 

Index of 
Pigmentation 

Political reformers and agitators 

- 


Sailors 

45 1 

150 

Men of science 


121 

Soldiers 

142 

” 3 

Artists 


in 

Poets 

5b 

107 

Royal family 

66 

107 

Lawyers 

56 

107 

Created peers and their sons 

89 

102 

Statesmen 

53 

89 

Men and women of letters 

87 

85 

Hereditary aristocracy 

149 

82 

Divines 

57 

58 

Men of genius of low birth 

12 

50 

Explorers 

8 

33 

Actors and actresses 

16 

3 


This shows, first, that the royal family is \ery far from being 


Ellis, H , A Study of Brtltsk Centos pp 209-210 

Ibtd , pp 209-216 Ellis, H , The Comparative Ability of the Fair and 
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at the top of the list, second that the pigmentation of the hered- 
itary aristocracy is dark, and much darker, than that of the created 
peers who came out from the middle classes , third, that the states- 
men and explorers — the men of energy — w ere dark. These facts 
refute completely the one sided interpretation of this table which 
was given by H Onslow The figures do not give any confirma- 
tion of the “blond theory’ and ns variations The above is 
enough to show that this theory, in spite of its popularity, has no 
scientific basis 107 

Besides these anthropometric data historical evidence seems 
to testify against the criticized theory for the Nordic races of 
Europe were the latest to develop civilization 
Civilization was more precocious in the South of the European 
continent than in the North and of all the people of Europe it was 
the population of North Europe and of the Baltic -=ea coast which 
remained the most retarded in regard to intellectual culture There- 
fore it is absurd to pretend that the Nordics were responsible for the 
creation and promotion of culture in the remotest past On the con- 
trary their invasions everywhere caused either stagnation or regress 
of development 

The cultivation of plants the domestication of animals, and the 
use of bronze and metals were all developed long ago, since the 
neolithic epoch The same is true in regard to many other fun- 
damental inventions and discoveries in technique and religion, in 
mores and in social institutions w * For these reasons, it is im- 
possible to pretend that the blond tall and dolichocephalic Aryans 
have alone been the conquerors, the aristocracy, and the bearers 
of mental superiority and progress 

On the other hand Lapouge seems to underestimate the role 
and the achievements of the brachycephahc Alpine racial type 
Nearer to the truth seems to be Dixon s statement that. ‘ If in the 
history of the race as a whole, the Mediterranean and Caspian 
(Lapouge's Nordic race) peoples have played a gTeat part, that 
of the Alpines seems hardly less impressive, and there is not a 
little reason to believe that only where these types have met and 
mmgled have the highest achievements been attained ” Accord- 
• n See other data in ay Social McbUuy, Chap X N Y , 1917 
l " Hoezfi, op at, pp 31-11 see cart of the book, painm 
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mg to the author just such a blending took place • $hen'4hg_Baby- 
lonian civilization rose to its climax, and whenNhe (jr^kfaijS 
the Roman, the Chinese and the Italian attained great"achiex£.- 
ments Though these statements are rather guesses, nevertheless 
they appear to be nearer to the facts than Lapouge’s one sided 
theory “To no one race or type (among the Nordic, Mediter- 
ranean and the Alpine races) can the palm be assigned, but rather 
xo the product of the blending of those types which seem the most 
gifted, — the Mediterranean, Caspian and the Alpine ” 109 
If this fundamental contention of the criticized theory fails, 
then many inferences from it, such as the theory of degeneration 
due to an increase of the cephalic index , such as the explanation 
of the decay of ancient Rome and Greece through the substitution 
of the brachycephals for the dolichocephals , such as the negative 
appreciation of the brachycephahc aristocracy of the democratic 
societies, and such as the alleged superiority of the blonds, all 
these popular inferences must fall down also, like a row of dom- 
inoes when the first one has been pushed over 
4 Other Ammon-Lapouge Laws — Let us now briefly touch 
the validity of other laws indicated above As for the Law of 
W eaUh-Distnbutton, the abo\e data have shown that it is not 
warranted by the facts, since there is no evidence that the wealthy 
classes are more dolichocephalic than the poor ones 110 

The Laws of Altitudes and of Distribution of the Cities are, at 
their best, illustrative only of local phenomena, and in no way 
can pretend to be general formulas applied to all places and times 
The Law of Urban Index, according to which the population 
of the cities is more dolichocephalic than that of the surrounding 
country, is again quite a local phenomenon which cannot pretend 
to any degree of generality If in some cities of Germany and 
France the population of the city happens to be more dolicho- 
cephalic, in other cities of the same and of many other countries 
(England, Italy, Belgium, Spam, Egypt, Grand Duchy of Lux- 
Dixon, op cm , pp 514-516 

u “ This "law" by the way is in sharp contradiction with other statements of 
Lapouge where he slanders the present money-aristocracy as pseudo-aristocracy, 
as prosperous brachycephals, who, like a plague, devastate and impede the 
existence and procreation of the dolichocephals See Sclteiums soctales. Chap. 
XIII, par jim 
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emburg, and so on) the situation is the reverse 111 In this respect 
the formula of R Livi is more correct 112 He states that the 
cities attract their migrants from places far distant, rather than 
near at hand, and that therefore, where the population surround- 
ing a city is of the dolichocephalic type, the city population will 
be more brachycephalic, and vice versa This shows the fallacy 
of the discussed law and that of the supposition of “the Law of 
Migration,” according to which the dohchocephals are for some 
mysterious reason more migratory than the brachycephals The 
same is true concerning pigmentation The city population is 
not more blonde, but rather, darker, than the country population 
The above refutes also "the Law of Concentration of the Doh- 
chocephals and the Law of Stratification ” As to the “Law of 
Urban Elimination,” it is not proved either The data m its 
faior aTe -very scarce Besides, this law introduced by Ammon 
contradicts other statements of Lapouge, given by htm in the 
chapter concerning Urban Selection Here he contends that the 
present urban selection is very unfavorable to the procreation 
of the dohchocephals 118 

Finally as to the ' laiv of o more rapid destruction of the more 
perfect species " formulated by Lapouge as a universal law, 114 I 
wonder if this law were true, how any evolution of species from 
the protozoa to Homo Sapiens, could have taken place It is 
even incomprehensible how, under such a law, “the Aryan race” 
could ha\e appeared If this lav is permanent and eternal, it 
seems that such things could not ha\e happened If they happen, 
this means that the law is wrong, or rather, that it is not a law 
at all 

m See Csaic, P J , ‘ Anthropometry of Modern Egyptian " Btomelnka, Vol* 
vnr PP 7*-77 Bp ctl , pp 555-559 Wissler, C , “Distribution of 

Stature in the U S Scientific ilonlkly 1914 pp 129-144 Houzfe, op ctl , pp 
95 te 9 Beddoe J , *Sur Vhistoire de 1 index rtphalique dans les lies Bntan- 
mques,' L A nlhropolone, 1894 pp 513-529 658-673 PeaEsoN, K .The Chances 
oj Dralh p 290 Livi, R , Anlhropomelrta mil stare Vo] I pp 86-91 , ReTZIUS, G , 
and FCrst, Bp ctl , Chap IV 

,n Livi, R , “La distnbunone geografica dei charatten anthropologici in 
Italia,’* It ms la I talus na dt Soetoloito, II, 1898, fasc IV, HoLzfe, E , Let endues 
clpholtques its Flamands el dts Waltons. Bruxelles, Magden, 1882, VanPER- 
KtVDERE. L... Nmaellet rlchtrckes «r l elhnolajst it Us. Bflgsput, IrMifcmiu? 
pigmentation), Bruxelles, Vander Au«era, 1879 

*“ Sileclums soctaies, pp 407-409 and fxunm 

u * Selections societies, pp 456 leg 
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This cursory analysis shows that little remains of these laws 
My criticism does not mean that the authors did not rightly 
observe the facts from which they inferred their laws but that 
they gave to their partial and local results a universal character 
making their generalizations much broader than their material 
logically and scientifically permitted Hence the fictitious char 
acter of their laws These remarks are enough to show the 
fallacies of the Arvan race hypothesis and all the conclusions 
which have been made from it 

7 VALID PRINCIPLES OF THE SCHOOL 
A Does the above criticism mean that there is nothing valu 
able in the theories of the school ? Does it mean that any theory 
of racial or individual differences is quite wrong? Shall we 
proclaim that all individuals and races are similar and equal? 
Shall we deny any importance to the factor of heredity and selec 
tion and try to explain everything through environment? I do 
not think that such an attempt would be any better than the one 
sidedness of the racial school In other words I think that side 
by side with the shortcomings of this school there are valid state 
ments in its theories 

In the first place the school seems to be right in emphasizing 
the innate differences between races social classes and individ 
uals 31 Whatever characteristic we take for the classification of 
the races — color cranial capacity cephalic indices nasal index 
hair stature or what not — we find different varieties among 
mankind 114 The same is true in regard to individuals and social 
classes within the same race Individuals of the same race are 
never identical Social classes of the same society d ffer con 
siderably m their physical vital and mental characteristics As 

u * The terms superiority and inferiority are sub ect ve and their use by 
the school as well as by many other scient sts and scholars, is misleading 
*“ See any cLassificat on of races according to one or several of these tra ts, 
e t the classification of Topinard or of Haddon into Ulotnchi Cymotnch 
Leiotnchi with the further subclasses, or that of Morcelh or Sergi or the class 
fitat ons of Dwon and Dernier See Had do v A. C. The Rata of Van pp i 36 
Mors elli Le razze umane e tl sentimento di superior! ta ethica R r tsta Italtana 
di Saaolagui igii pp 325 et ie<j Sergi Homtrudat 1911 Deviser, J The 
Ratej of J/a* 1900 Chaps I III Dixov R. B The Raeml History of Man 1923. 
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a general rule, the upper classes, compared with the lower ones, 
hare a greater stature, a greater weight, greater size of head, 
or cranial capacity, or weight of brain Vitally, they have a 
longer duration of life, lower mortality, and generally, better 
health 1 " This does not mean that each member of the upper 
class exhibits these characteristics when compared with any mem- 
ber of the lower class , it means only that such results are obtained 
when we compare the upper classes as a whole with the lower 
ones as a whole Accordingly differences amount to nothing but 
those of statistical averages which does not prevent the existence 
of a great deal of overlapping and cases where the member of 
an upper class may happen to have a lower stature, smaller cranial 
capacity and poorer health than a member of the lower classes 
The same is true in regard to the racial differences in the physical 
and the vital as well as in the intellectual characteristics If a 
part of these and other differences of various races and various 
social classes are due no doubt to differences in their environ- 
ment it seems to be certain that another part of them is due to 
the factor of innate heterogeneity or heredity, or to a selected 
group 118 

B In the second place the school is right in its emphasis on 
mental and psychological traits, for individuals, the upper and the 
lower classes and various racial groups, as groups, exhibit con- 
siderable differences In regard to individuals, the existence of 
differences m native intelligence, 4 will power,” sensitivity, tem- 
perament emotionality and so on, can ■scarcely be questioned 
It is manifested by common observation, by mental tests, by 
differences in achievements by experiments, and by many other 
means Individuals may range from ichocity to genius of the 
first degree, from the highly temperamental to the tempera- 
mentalless , from a man with great will power and resourcefulness 
to a man who is continually wavering The same is true in regard 
to other psychical traits The different social strata of the same 
society exhibit also in their averages considerable differences n» 
intelligence, and m some other traits Whether we take the 

n ’ See the data and the literature in my Social Mobility Chaps X, XI, XII 

“* See an analysis of the problem in Social Mobility Chap XIII, el seq , passim 
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number (absolute and relative per thousand of population in 
each class) of men of genius yielded by the upper and the lower 
classes in England, Russia, Germany, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and France, the proportion given by the upper classes is 
many times higher than that given by the lower classes, especially 
by common labor If we take the data of mental testing and the 
corresponding I Q , the results are similar The I Q of both 
the children and the adults of the upper classes is generally higher 
than that of the children and the adults of the lower classes 
There are overlappings, but they do not disprove the general rule 
This means that the mental and social distribution of individuals 
is positively coTTelated I shall give here only a few representa- 
tive data which show this 

Among present European societies, the most "fertile ’ social 
group m the production of the men of genius seems to have been 
the royal families The same families are at the apex of the 
social pyramid Investigations of F Adams Woods have shown 
that for about 800 individuals m this class, we have about 2 5 
geniuses “The royal bred considered as a unit, is superior to 
any other one family, be it that of noble or commoner ' 119 Grant- 
ing that the data of Dr Woods are greatly exaggerated, we still 
have a more abundant crop of men of genius from the royal 
families, than has been produced by any other social group H 
Ellis’ study of the most prominent British men of genius has 
shown that the English upper and professional classes (compos- 
ing only 446 per cent of the population) have produced 63 per 
cent of the men of genius, while the labor, artisan and industrial 
classes, composing about 84 per cent of the population have pro- 
duced only 11 7 per cent of the greatest leaders of Great Bntam 
Espeeiall) low is the percentage of British men of genius pro 
duced by common labor and artisans — 2 5 per cent from 74 28 
of the total population The figures include all British men of 
genius since the beginning of the history of England up to the 
twentieth century During the nineteenth century, according to 

Woods, Frederick A , Menial and Moral Heredity t n Royally, p 301, N Y„ 
l9°6 See also his The Influence of M anarchs Chap XVII, NY., 1913 See also 
Sorokin, p., • Monarch* and Rulers,' Social Forces, 1925-d 
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A H H MacLean’s Study of 2500 Eminent British Men of the 
nineteenth century, the share of aristocracy during this period 
rather increased (26 per cent of all leaders, instead of 18 5 per 
cent) , the share of the professions increased also (49 per cent 
instead of 44 5 per cent) , while the share of the labor class and 
the artisans decreased, m spite of an increased literacy and greater 
educational facilities for the lower classes in the nineteenth 
century 150 According to the more detailed study of F A Woods, 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century the artisans 
and labor class produced only 7 2 per cent of the men of genius 
n\ England instead of n 7 per cent as during the preceding 
centuries and during the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
only 4 2 per cent lSI Thus, m spite of an increase of educational 
facilities the great mass of the British population was, and still 
19, more than ever before sterile in the production of geniuses 
Similar results were yielded by Galton s study of 107 of the most 
prominent British scientists of the nineteenth century m Similar 
results have been obtained in France regarding all the prominent 
French men of letters The corresponding figures obtained by 
Odin in his careful study show the following number of prom 
inent men in their ratio to the same number of the population of 
various classes The nobility (159) produced two and one half 
times more literary geniuses in France than did the high magis- 
trature (62) six and one half times more than the liberal pro- 
fessions (24) twenty three times more than the bourgeoisie (7) 
and two hundred times more than the labor classes ( 8) • 12s 
Classified according to different periods the percentage of literary 
genius produced by different classes is shown in the following 
table 

The decrease of the share of nobility in 1775-1800 is a result 
of its extermination in the French Revolution Nevertheless, 
in the period of from 1800 to 1825 it shows again an increase 
of fertility in the production of genius Similar results were 
Eu-is, H , op t«l pp 80 fi 

m Woods P A The Codification of Social Groups ’ Eugenics, Genetics end 
the Family \ot I pp 312-318, Baltimore 1923 

“ GalTOv, F„ English Men cj Science p 16 Appleton, NY 1875 

En Odiv A, Genise ies grands hommes Vol II Table XXXI I Vol I, p 541. 
Pans i8g5 
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Social Classes 

Periods 

1700-1725 

*725->750 

>750-1773 | 

>775-l8oo , 

1800-1825 

Nobility 

3* 0 1 

26 7 

30 6 

>3 *> 

>8 3 

High magistrature 

SO 0 

52 6 

50 0 

54 9 

53 « 

Bourgeoisie 

7 1 



18 6 

>5 2 

Labor class 

..9 

10 35 


12 9 

>3 4 

Total 

100 

100 

,00 


100 


obtained by de Candolle in his study of the illustrious men of 
science 131 

Dr Fritz Maas studied 4421 of the most prominent German 
men of genius m \ arious fields of activity (writers, poets, painters, 
composers, scientists, scholars, artists, pedagogues, statesmen, 
captains of industry and finance, military men, and so on) who 
nere bom after 1700 and died before 1910 His study shows 
that the higher classes (nobility, professions, and the wealthy 
class of the big manufacturers and merchants), who have com- 
posed less than 20 per cent of the total population, produced 83 2 
per cent of the men of gemus , while the lower labor classes, which 
composed more than 80 per cent of the total population, have 
yielded only 168 per cent of the German leaders Especially 
small has been the relative share of the proletariat, in spite of 
the rather large size of this class m the second half of the nine- 
teenth, and at the beginning of the twentieth century The per- 
centage of the men of genius coming out of this class has been 
onlj o 3 per cent Again, in spite of the increase m educational 
facilities for the lower classes during the nineteenth century, these 
classes do not show any marked increase in their productivity of 
geniuses This is seen from the follow mg data 125 

04 DE CASDOIXE, A., Bulotre des sciences et des savants, pp *73-274, 379, 
Glaive, Bale, 1885 

■“Maas, Fritz, “TJeber die Herleunfubedrogungen der Gastigen Furher." 
Atc\k fur SotiafwiseHSchafi und Svioipchlii, lo«6, JT> 144-186 
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Social Classes from which the Men 
of Genius Came 

Per Cent of Gemus from Each Class in 
the Specified Historical Periods Accord- 
ing to the Year of Birth 

1700-1789 j 

I789-I8I8 

1818-1860 

Nobility 

19 2 

14 3 

Jl 0 

High magistrature and professions 

SJ s 1 

55 8 

60 0 

Bourgeoisie (commercial class) 


16 4 

l6 4 

Labor classes 

,,9 

IS 6 

12 4 


According to the data of Professor J McK Cattell, the share 
of different classes from which the leading American men of 
science came and the proportion of these classes in the total 
population of the U S were as follows 



Per Cent of Leading j 

Per Cent of the Class 

Social Classes 

Men of Science from 1 

ra the Total Popula 


Each Class I 

tion of United States 

Professions 



Manufacturing and trade 



Agricultural class 


44 » 


The majority of the leading scientists came from the upper and 
middle classes and not a single one was produced by the group 
of domestic servants or by the class of day laborers 12,1 

Dr S Visher studied the occupation of the fathers of 18,400 
of the prominent Americans from Who’s Who with the follow- 
ing results 127 

“Catteix, J McKeen. American Men ef Science, 3d ed , 19*1, pp 783-784 
m ViskER. SteckeN S , "A Study of the Type of the Place of Birth and of the 
Occupation of Fathers of Subjects of Sketches in Who s Who in America, ' 
The America* Journal of Sociolaty, p 553 March 19*5 
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Laborers, unskilled 

Laborers, skilled and semi skilled 

Farmers 



Professions (except clergy) 
Clergy 


A m °r i IL a „nl m h ’ S S, " dy °* 1000 ° f the ™ s < pi eminent 
mencan men of letters, came to the following results ™ 


S °'" 1 Ctus from Which Mm o! Lntm Cmc 

Number of Men of 
Letters from Each 
Class 

Professional 


Commercial 

32 8 

Agricultural 


Mechanical, clerical unskilled 

Unknown 

'39 

48 


334 

Total 

.rw> 

" ~~ ~ ^ 



the^oml fiT T 'T’ 3 insignificant par, of 

product P pulat ' on — tIle professional and commercial classes— 

m tunuedSta^ & ^ *" pro ™' ° f >“•" 

bho ^r: 476 American captains of industry and finance 

at 79 o per cent of these leaders were produced by the 
onmercial and professional classes, 156 per cent by farmers, 
on y 4 5 per cent by the skilled and unskilled labor class 329 
ere a & a,n > the share of the labor class in the production of the 
geniuses of industry and finance is not increasing but decreasing 

LXXIT^ RKE , ^ dwiv L , American Men of Letters, Columbia Umv Studies, VoL 
irtol* 191 6> PP 74-76 

SOROKIN, “American Millionaires,” Social Forces, 1925, pp 635-636 
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Similar results were obtained b) Ch H Cooky Dr Cooley's 
study of 71 of the most prominent poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians of all times and countries has shown that 45 of them came 
from the upper and upper middle classes, 24 from the lower 
middle class, and only 2 from the labor classes 1So Dr L Ter- 
man quite recently came to a similar conclusion The brightest 
children (with an average I Q of 151 33) studied by Terman 
and his collaborators happened to come from the following social 
groups 


Occupation of Fathers of Gifted 
Children 

Proportion among 
Fathers of Gifted | 
Children j 

Proportion of Each 
Occupational Group 
in Population of 

Los Angeles and 

San Francisco 

Professional ! 



Public service 



Commercial 



Industrial 


57 7 

Total 

.000 

100 0 


Pe* Cis-r or Quota or Each Occupational Geour A mo ng Fathers or 
GtpTEO Children 


Professional 
Public service 
Commercial 
Industrial 


In the industrial group only one man gives hvs occupation as 
'laborer' v. hich is o 2 per cent of our fathers as compared with 15 o 
per cent of the total population classified as laborers tn the census 
report 131 

Jur Philiptschenko’s studv of the contemporary Russian scien- 

*” Cooley, Ch H , ‘ Genius, Fame and the Comparison of Races,” A finals 0] 
American Academy, VoL IX p 1 5, May, 1897 

111 Tervan, L, Genetic Study oj Genius, Vot I, pp 60 B 


i,«>3 
« 37 
128 
35 
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of the am and ,,terat “ re ^ 


Occupation of Fathers 


Per Cent of 
[Scientists and| 
Scholars 

Each Clas. 


Professions 
Officials 
Mihtary 
Clergy 

Commercial 
Agricultural 
Skilled and unskilled, 
labor 

Not known 
Total 


Per Cent of 
Represents 
lives of Arts 
and 

Literature 
Each Class 


temporary 
[Scientists and] 
Scholars 

Each Class 


Per Cent of 
Per Cent of Greatest 
Great Con Scientists and 


6 7 
9 6* 


14 o 
10 o 
12 0 


Scholars - 
Members of 
Academy of 
Science for 
Last Eighty 
Years 


>5 5 
16 2 

14 8 

5 6 


‘oSl'y «*nt,y 

•Including peasants ndgentr >' 

col™ lab0r C i asses and labor) compose even m 

2 XZ7 u? m " e than 90 °< thn ropnl2“ 

enlists ,-J^ e"? d ' d q “" e an ‘"significant percentage of the aci- 
centara artl8 K. literary men and so on This per- 

g Still less among the great men of science 

in H s' ^ ^ IVC 0t ^ er ^ ata obtained by different investigators 
Pa 1 er ^ nf countr,es 133 They only confirm the above results 
ssmg rom the bottom of a social pyramid to its apex we see 
svstematic increase of the number of men of genius — an abso- 
u c, as well as a relative increase 

lmilar results have been obtained by the intelligence testing 
various social groups The general conclusion suggested by 

jjn , Pan-HTSCHE N KO, Bulletin of The Bureau of Eugenics (Russ), Bull No r 
VC!c 28 No 2 -PP 11-12 No 3. P 35 * ’ 

see Sorokin, P , Social Mobility, Chap XII 
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numerous intelligence tests is that the higher social classes are 
more intelligent than the lower ones Of many data of this kind, 
I mil mention here only a few which are representative Other 
figures may be found in the sources indicated in footnotes and in 
my Social Mobility 

In the first place, we have the results of the intelligence tests 
given the U S Army The I Q of various social groups ob- 
tained by this study is as follows 


Occupation 

l Q 

Occupation 

I Q 

Civil engineers 

274 

Bakers and cooks 

Io6 

Lawyers and teachers 

252 

Printers 

99 

Chemists 

205 

Carpenters 

91 

Postal employees 

200 

Metal workers 

88 

Artists 

198 

Leather workers 

88 

Clerks 

175 

Horsemen 

73 

Salesmen 

170 

Teamsters 

72 

Merchants 

'38 

Barbers 


Policemen 



63 

Machinists 

107 




These data show a rather close correlation between social status 
and intelligence Unskilled and semi skilled laborers have a very 
inferior and low average intelligence, skilled labor groups are 
principally in the group of ‘high average’ intelligence, superior 
and \erv superior intelligences are found only in the high pro- 
fessional and high business classes On the other hand, it is 
necessary to mention that the testing disclosed a considerable 
overlapping in the intelligence of different social groups This, 
however, does not disprove the indicated fact of the existence of 
superior intelligence in the higher social strata and inferior in- 
telligence m the lower strata 131 

“ Memoirs oj the National Academy of Science, Vol XV, Wash , 19*1, pp 821 
ff , Chap XVII Sec also Yeskes R M ( Eugenic Bearing of Measurement of 
Intelligence,'’ The Eng Renew, pp 234 ff, January, 1923 See here the in- 
structive figures and diagrams 

“ See the details concerning the results of the U S Army mental test m the 
works indicated see also Goddard, H H , Human Efficiency and Levels of In. 
teiligence, 1920, pp I -30. PlVTrfER, R , Intelligence Testing, passim and chapter, 
“The Soldier and the Employees,” and works indicated below 
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Other proof of the superior intelligence of the higher social 
classes is given by the results of intelligence testing of the children 
of different social classes At the present moment we have very 
numerous studies of this kind, and their results are almost unani- 
mous in essence The children of the professional and well to do 
classes, as a general rule, show a much superior intelligence than 
the children of the labor classes The following figures may be 
taken as representative According to the study of Dr Terman, 
the median I Q for the children of the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labor dasses has been 82 5 while the median I Q for 
the children of the professional and high business classes has been 
1125 The percentage of superior children with I Q 135-140 
has been among the studied group, in the professional class, 53 , 
in semi professional, 37, in skilled labor, 10, and in the semi- 
skilled and unskilled, — o 136 

The I Q ’s of 13,000 children, at the age of 11 and 12 years, 
studied by J F Duff and Godfrey H Thomson m England, 
have been as follows (according to the occupation of their 
fathers) 


Occupational Groups 

I Q 

Professional 

ri2 2 

Managers 

110 0 

Higher commercial class 

t«9 3 

Army, navy, police, postmen 

105 5 

Shopkeeping class 

105 0 

Fngweeis 

102 9 

Foremen 

102 7 

Building trades 

102 0 

Metal workers shipbuilders ' 

too 9 


100 6 

Mines quarrymen J 

97 6 


97 6 

Laborers 

96 0 


While of 597 children from the professions and higher com 


'“Terman, L. M , The Intelligence of School CMdttn, ’9*9 PP 5 « ff . • 

see also Termas, ' New Approach to Study of Genius, Psychological Renew, 
*9«.PP 3'0-3l8 
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inercial classes 471 were above the average mental level and only 
126 below the average among 1214 children from the low grade 
occupations (laborers) 746 were below and only 468 were above 
the average mental level 1 * 7 

Similar results have been obtained by C Burt H B English 
Miss A H Arhtt A W Komhauser Douglas Waples G Sjl 
vester Counts W H Gilby and K Pearson L Isserhs W Stem 
Holley S Z Pressey and R Ralston J M Bridges and L E 
Coler W F Book M E Haggerty and H B Nash and 
others 1SS It is needless to multiply the examples We need 
merely to say that in the United States Germany England and 
France almost all child mental tests have given similar results 139 
The next proof of the correlation of social standing and tntel 

m Divr J F and Thomson G H The Social and Geographic Distribution 
of Intelligence in Northumberland British Journal o] psychology pp 192-198 
Oct 1913 

“•Bridges J M and Coler L E The Relation of Intelligence to Social 
Status Psychological Bendo XXIV pp 1 31 Book W F The Intelligence of 
High School Seniors Chap X N Y 1912 Pressey S Z and Ralston R The 
Relation of General Intelligence of the Children to the Occupation of their 
Fathers Journal of Applied Psychology Vol III No 4 HAGGERTY, M E and 
Nash Harry B Mental Capacity of Children and Paternal Occupation 
The Journal of Educal Psychology December 1924 pp 563 572 See other 
facts in the indicated books of Terman and Pintner See also MacDouoaU- VI 
The Correia t on between Native Ability and Social Status Eugenics in Race 
and State Vol II pp 373 376 Baltimore, 1921 English H B Mental 
Capacity of School Children Correlated with Social Status Yale Psychological 
Studies 1917 Psychological Recuse Monograph Vol XXIII No 3 ARUTT 
A H Summary of Results of Testing 342 Children Psychological Bulletin 
Feb 1921 Korvhalsei A W The Economic Standing of Parents and the 
Intelligence of them Children Journal of Educal Psychology Vol IX COUNTS 
G S The Select re Character of American Secondary School The U of Chicago 
Educ Monographs No 19 May 1922 pp 36-37 and passim WafleS D 
Indexing the Qualifications of Different Social Groups for an Academic Cumc 
ulum. The School Renew 1924 pp 537 546 Gilby W H and Pearson K 
On the Significance of the Teacher s Appreciat on of General Intelligence, 
Biometnka VoL VIII pp 94 108 Holley Ch E The Relationship between 
Persistence 1 ft School and Home Conditions U of Chicago Press 1916 passim 
Isserlis L The Relation between Home Condit ons and the Intelligence of 
School Children London 1923 Publications of the Medical Research Committee 
of the Pnry Council Yates A Study of some H S Seniors of Super Intelligence 
Journal of Educ Research Monos No 2 Stern W Du Intellegens der Kinder 
und Jdgendluhen Barth Leipz g Hart H Occupational Differential Fe 
cundity Scientific Monthly VoL XIX p 531 Dexter E Relation between 
Occupation of Parents and Intelligence of Ch Idren School and Society Vol 
■XTYi '0923') pp 012-tn'o Mtlrdoch X A Study of Differences Found Be- 
tween Races in Intellect and Morality School and Society VoL XXII 19*5 
No 568-569 

See other data in my Social Mobility 
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factual level is given by mental tests of the intelligence of the 
adults of different social standing They also yielded results sim- 
ilar to the above (See Social Mobility Chap XII ) 

As to an interpretation of these results, opinions differ never- 
theless, even those among the investigators who are inclined to 
account for these differences through the factor of environment 
do not deny completely the role of heredity and selection An 
attentive study of the data makes it reasonably certain that the 
differences are due to environment, as well as to heredity At 
any rate the series of facts could, m no way, be accounted for 
through the environmental agencies alone 140 This means that the 
school s contention about the selected character of each of these 
classes has a great deal of truth On the other hand if it is 
fallacious to deny the role of heredity and selection in the creation 
of these differences, it is equally wrong to deny the role of en 
vironment m this field The school seems to underestimate some 
what the importance of the environmental factor and needs to be 
corrected in this point 

C The school seems to be right also in its claim that racial 
groups are different physically and mentally In regard to the 
existence of physical differences among various races there is 
scarcely any doubt The divergency of opinions concerns not 
the existence of these differences, but their significance as a basis 
for race classification and its history Whatever the classifica 
tion may be, the existence of different zoological racial tjpes can 
not be questioned As an example of one of the best classifica 
tions of races, I give the following table of Professor Dixon 141 
That there are mental differences among races seems also to be 
definitely established , whether due to environment or to heredity, 
we find considerable mental differences between the principal racial 
(not national) groups Their existence is witnessed m the first 
place by the quite different part which has been played by the 
various races in the history of mankind and m their cultural 
achievements Though almost all of these types have been given 
an opportunity to create the complex forms of civilization, and 


m See Soctal Mobility Chap XIII , . 

“ Ikn op p 500 .ee Mre docnpaon ol 
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Character of the Eight Primary Racial Types 


Types 

Head 

Face 

Nose 

Prognatism 

Cranial 

Capacity 

Proto-Australoid 

Long 

Low 

Medium 

Broad 

Broad ^ 

Moderate 

| Small 

Proto-Negrv d 

Long 
, Hgh 

Medium 

Broad 

Broad | 

Moderate 

1 Small 

Mediterranean 

Long 

Low 

N "“ 

Narrow 

N«, 

Large 

Caspian | 

Hgfa 

Narrow 

Narrow | 

m.. 

Large 

Moogolo d 

Round 1 
Low 

Broad 

Broad 

Moderate 

Medium 

Pal*- Alpine 

Round 

Hgh 

Broad 

Broad 

Moderate 

Medium 

Ural 

Low 

Medium 

Narrow 

None 

Largest 


Round 

Medium 

Narrow 

None 

1 

Largest 


an almost unlimited span of time nevertheless the role of the 
Proto Australoid and Proto Negroid races has been very modest 
in this respect while the role of the Caspian the Alpine and the 
Mediterranean races has been extraordinarily great They have 
been the leaders ro the creation of a complex form of culture 
They have been the conquerors and subjugators of almost all the 
Other races driving them out and spreading themselves through 
Out the world The essence of Gobtneaus deduction in this re 
spect seems to be true Professor Dixon says that there is a 
difference between the fundamental human types to quality, m 
intellectual capacity in moral fibre and in all that makes or has 
made any people great This I believe to be true despite what 
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advocates of the uniformity of man may say ” 142 No partizan 
of a belief m the uniformity of all races can disregard the dis 
cussed differences in the historical role and in the cultural achieve 
meats of different races They used to say that this was due to 
different racial environments, but we have already seen that it is 
impossible to give exclusive importance to geographical environ- 
ment in this respect In the second place, the geographical en- 
vironment of almost all of the races has been different because 
each racial type has been spread over the vast areas of the earth 
with very different geographical conditions In the third place, 
nobody has shown as yet that the natural environment of the 
Caspian or the Alpine races has been more favorable than that 
of the Proto Negroids or Proto Australoids If the social en- 
vironment of various races has happened to be different, this 
difference did not fall from heaven, but has been due to the fact 
that some of them have been able to create a complex social 
environment, while others have not been able to do so 

The difference in the cultural contributions and in the historical 
roles played by different races is excellently corroborated by, and 
is in perfect agreement with, the experimental studies of race 
mentality and psychology The more perfect the technique of 
such a study becomes, the more clear and unquestionable become 
the mental differences among different races Fortunately science 
has already passed the speculative stage in this field and has en 
tered the stage of factual study, which has led to many interesting 
results I have just mentioned that the historical role of the 
Proto Negroids and the Proto Australoids has been very medi- 
ocre, — that their contributions to what we style complex culture 
and civilization have been very moderate Is this testimony of 
history corroborated by mental tests ? I should say that the veri- 
fication has been complete So far as I know, all studies of the 
comparative intelligence of the contemporary negro and white 
races (the Caspian, the Mediterranean, the Alpine, and even m 
their blends with the yellow race) have unanimously shown that 
the I Q of the blacks, or even of the Indians ts lower than 

IO Dixon, op ext , p 518, see passim The term "great” is evaluative. Whether 
the creation of complex forms of civilization is a good or a bad, a gTeat or negative 
achievement, the fact of a different rtle for various races remains, regardless of 
any evaluation. 
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that of the white or the \el!ow It is true that the difference is 
not so great as the school claims and it is also true that there 
are individual exceptions but the) by no means disprove the rule 
Below are a few representative figures of many available at the 
present time 113 


Median of Mental Aces bv Occupation 


Occupat on 

Wh te 

Negro 

U S Army 


8 2 

Farmers 

9 5 

Laborers 

9 5 | 

9 0 


1 

9 l 


General Intelligence of the White and the Negro Draft 

Percentages Making the Grade 



D 

D 

C - 

C 

C + 

B | 

A 

Wh te 

7 1 

»7 « 

23 8 

25 1 

>5 1 

8 1 

4 I 

Negro 

49 

29 7 

12 9 

S 7 . 

2 0 | 

0 6 | 

0 I 


,u Memoi s of the National Academy of Sciences Vol XV pp 796 707 Wash 
I9*i Grades D- DC CC+ BA indicate a passing from the lowest 
IQ — border line and dull — to the highest — bright and brilliant 

“* FeRglson G O The Intelligence of A egroes Virginia School and Society 
1919 Vol IX pp 7*1 726 The Mental Status of the American Negro 
Scientific Monthly Vol XII p 5J3 June 19*1 

“Tkabie M R The Intelligence of Negro Recruits, Natural History 1919 
Vol XIX pp 6S0-685 

“VeSKEs R M Psychological Examinat on in the U S Army Memoirs 
Rational Academy Wash Vo! XV 1921 

' PiNTner R and Keller R Intell gence Test ng of Foreign Children, 
Journal of Educational Psychology 1922 Vol XII pp 214-222 
1 ’ Tho«at>ike E L. Intell gence Scores of Colored Pupils School and 
Society 1923 Vol XVIII pp 563-57® 

“•MrTCRELL I Rosanoff I R and A J A Study of Association in 
Negro Children Psychological Rene te 1919 Vol XXVI pp 354 359 

“* Hirsh N D A Study of Nat on Racial Mental Differences Genetic 
Psychology Monographs 1926 May Julv p 287 
“vpnssswN J 'CcAtJpanson rf VJViVt and Negro Children ja LVdV p'« 
Cbo ce in Learning Proceedings A mer Psychol Assn 1921 pp 97-98 "The 
Comparat ve Abilit es of White and Negro Children Comparative Psychology 
Monographs 1923 No 5 
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For the sake of brevity, instead of giving the detailed character- 
istic of the results of these studies, I have tabulated their principal 
results, with the methods employed in testing, referring to the 
indicated studies for the details 

There is no use to continue this list lw The above shows that 
practically without any exception, in spite of the different methods 
used in the studies, the results were unanimous They all show 
that the I Q of the negro is comparatively lower than that of 
the white race They are in perfect agreement with the historical 
data indicated above If we take the number of men of genius 
yielded by a race as a criterion of its mentality, the results will 
also be unfavorable for the negro race, for it has been rather 
sterile in this respect Finally, it is worthy of notice that the 
studies of Ferguson, E B Reuter, and of some others, have 
shown that the greater the infusion of white blood into the negro, 
the higher is his intelligence quotient We have here, as well as 
m Hunter’s study of the Indians, a partial corroboration of Go 
bmeau's statement that the negro and other “inferior” races show 
intellectual ability only in proportion to their percentage of white 
blood 

This perfect agreement of all these tests the historico-cultural, 
the mental , the absence of geniuses, especially of the highest rank, 


>“ Pressev, S Z , and Teter, G P , 'A Comparison of Colored and White 
Children, etc,’ Journal Applied Psychology 1919, Vol III, pp 277-282 

Awjtt, A H , "The Relation ot Intelligence to Age in Negro Children,” 
Proc 30th Ann Meet Am Psy Asm , 1921, 14 The Need of Caution in Estab- 
lishing Race Norms, Journal Applied Psychology, 1921 Vol V pp 179-183 
1,1 Derrick, S M , ‘ A Comparative Study of Seventy Five White and Fifty- 
Two Colored College Students,” Journal Applied Psychology 1920 Vol IV, pp 

316-329 

“• Schwegler, R A , and Winn, E, ‘A Comparative Study of the Intelligence 
of White and Colored Children, Journal Educational Research, 1920, Vol II, 
PP 838-848 

Murdock, M , "Study of Race Differences in N Y City, School and 
Society, 1920, Vol XI, pp 147-150 "A Study of Mental Differences that are 
Due to Race " Proc of 32d Ann Meet of Am Psych Assn , 192 3, pp 108-109 
'** Pyle, W H , Nature and Development of Learning Capacity, p 93, Balti 
more, 1925 

m See also Odum, H W , Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, (shows that 
the per cent of feeble-minded among negroes is higher than among whites) 
Termav, L , Genetic Studies of Genius, 192s Vol I, pp 56-57 Stsonc, A C , 
"Three Hundred Forty White and Colored Children,” Ped Sem , VoL XX. pp 
485-515 Reuter, E B , 'The Superiority of the Mulatto,” American Journal 
Sociology, 1917, Vol XXIII, pp 83-106 
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and the “superiority” of the mulattoes, seems to indicate strongly 
(especially together with the further data concerning other races) 
that the cause of such a difference in the negro is due not only, 
and possibly not so much to environment, as to heredity 182 For 
a corroboration of their thesis, the partizans of one sided environ- 
mentalism have been able to give nothing but speculation and 
reasoning This evidently is too little to make their position 
valid 

From the standpoints of cultural achievements, the results of 
mental tests, the number of geniuses produced, and the “superi 
ority” of half breed Indians over full blood Indians, the red race 
makes a somewhat better showing than the negro, but one which 
is, nevertheless, “inferior ’ to that of the whites The results of 
these four tests are again in complete agreement with one another 
It is enough to give merely the results of the mental tests, because 
of the lack of Indian cultural achievements, their backwardness, 
and their very low number of geniuses (if any) 

From the same standpoint, it is interesting to take such racial 
varieties as the Chinese, Japanese, and the Hindus of the higher 
and the lower caste and to ascertain to what extent the data of 
the histonco-cultural achievements agree with the gTadmgs of the 
mental tests We know that these peoples have, in the past, and 

10 References to environment are not convincing because if in the present and 
past in America the environment of the negro has been less favorable, in Africa 
they had as many chances id the long course of history to create complex forms 
of culture as the white race had elsewhere and yet nothing has been created 
Further, none of the environmentalists has shown that in this long course of race 
history the geograph, cal environment of the negro has been less favorable than 
that of the white race. Finally m several of the mentioned experimental studies, 
the economic, occupational and social status of the white and the negro has been 
taken into consideration and attempts have been made to study the white and 
the negro in the same status and environment (studies of Arlitt Hirsch and others), 
but the result has been the same The negro has been inferior' when compared 
with the white in the majority of the studied mental functions Finally, the 
environment of either the Russian peasantry before the annihilation of serfdom, 
or of the mediaeval serfs, or of the Roman and the Greek slaves was probably 
not any better if indeed it was not worse than the environment of the American 
negro before 1861 or at the present moment Yet these slaves and serfs of the 
white race, in spite of their environment yielded a considerable number of 
geniuses of the first degree, not to mention the eminent people of a smaller 
caliber Meanwhile, excepting, perhaps a few heavyweight champions and 
eminent singers, the American negroes have not up to this time produced a 
angle genius of great caliber These considerations and facts seem to point at 
the factor of heredity, without which all these phenomena cannot be accounted 
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Investigator 

Race 

1 Number 
of Cases 

Year 

Results 

Garth ** 

Indians 

190 

1919 

Negroes fatigue most In 


Negroes 

133 

1920 

dians least Mixed bloods 


Whites 

711 


excel in mental test, over 


! Mixed blooded 



full bloods by 11 per cent 


Indians 

215 

1921 

Full bloods excel mixed- 


Full blooded 



bloods in resisting mental fa 


Indians 

165 

1922 

tigue Nomads excel seden 


Mixed blooded 



tary Indians in resisting men 


Indians 

82 

1923 

tal fatigue Indian mixed 


Full blooded 



bloods have higher mtelli- 


Indians 

Nomadic In 1 

108 

1923 

gence scores than full bloods 


dians 

108 

1922 



Sedentary In- 
dians 

Full blooded 

121 

1922 



Indians 

559 

1922 


Hunter and 




The Indian I Q is inferior to 

Somraernner 1M 

and full bloods 

7*5 

1921 

that of the white Mixed 
Indians made a better scoi 





mg in mental tests than full 
bloods The greater the pro- 
portion of white blood the 
higher the grading Correia 
tion of 4 1 between degrees of 





white and Indian blood 

Pyle ** 


5 po 

1925 

Taking 100 as the scoring of 



75 e 


the white Americans, m the 



4*4 


substitution test, the score of 




the negroes was 44 of the 
Indians 62 of the Chmese, 






88 


'“Garth. T R, -Racial Differences m Mental Fatigue,” Journal AppM 
Psychology, iQiq pp 2t^2±±, "White, Indian and Negro Work Curves, 
■WnnI £20, ?V >4*«5. A Review of Racial Psychology," 

Psychological Bulletin, 1925, pp 355”357 . . 

M Hunter, W S, and Sommerm.eR, E , ‘TTie Region of Degree of Indian 
Blood to Score on the Otis Int Test,” Psychological Bulletin. 1921. VoL XVIII, 
PP 9 >-92 

‘"Pyle, W H ,op at, p 96 
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partly, even in the present, created a few of the most brilliant 
civilizations In their political and military history they have 
created world empires They have yielded a considerable number 
of the great geniuses in different fields of mental and social activ- 
ity For this reason if this test and the mental tests are adequate, 
we must expect that their intelligence would be almost as high 
as that of the white race of which they are a blended variety 
Results of the mental tests seem to corroborate this expectation 186 
The study of Pyle, and the investigations of K Murdoch, Wol- 
cott, K T Yeung, Symonds, and Porteus 547 have shown that their 
intelligence is either as high as the intelligence of the American 
and Anglo-Saxon whites, or is only a little lower, which may 
sometimes be explained by negatively selected groups of these 
peoples They have also been found very high m the tests of 
morality, and sometimes in school marks In this case also, we 
find then that the tests are m agreement Agreeing with the test 
of cultural and historical achievement are also the results of the 
mental tests of the Brahman (high) and the Panchama (lowest) 
castes in India, who belong to different racial types The scoring 
of the Brahman children is only a little lower than that of the 
American white children of the same age, while the scoring of 
the Panchama children is considerably lower than that of both 
these group* Besides, the Panchama children (as the negro 
children in some studies) “show no increase in the speed of their 
performance after the age of twelve They have attained their 

Studies in the physical anthropology of these peoples have shown also that, 
from the standpoint of cranial capacity these peoples rank as high as the white 
peoples For this reason, many prominent anthropologists and eugemsts give 
them a very high qualification See Schallmayer, W , Vererbvng und Auslese, 
1910, Chap XI Porteus, S D , and Babcock, M , Temperament and Race, 
Part IV 1926 

1,7 See Murdoch, K., "A Study of the Differences Found between Races in 
Intellect and in Morality, * School and Soc , Vol XXII Nos 568-569. '9*5. 
Symonds, P M , "The Intelligence of the Chinese in Ha wan, ’ School and Society, 
Vol LXXXIX, p 442, 1924 Wolcott, C D, The Intelligence of Chinese 
Students,’ School and Society, 1920, Vol XI, pp 474-480 Waugh, K. T , A 
Comparison of Oriental and American Student Intelligence, ’ Psychological 
Bulletin, 1921, Vol XVIII Yeung, JC T, ’The Intelligence of Chinese Chd 
dren," Journal of Applied Psychology, 1922 Vol V,pp 267-274 Yoong Kiubalz, 

• Mental Differences w Certain Immigrant Groups,’ Untv of Oregon Public , 1922. 
Vol I see also Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol I, pp 56-57 



full mental growth at this age,” while the Arnencan'ajid^fa’i'iPi^n 
children continue to show an intelligence growth afteF-this 188 
Finally, as to the so-called European nationalities or stocks, 
it is evident that they (as far as they are taken on the basis of 
their languages, — Anglo Saxons, Germans, Swedes, Italians, and 
so on) do not represent racial groups in the zoological sense of 
the word Within the same nationality we find different varieties 
of the white race, and vice tersa The same racial variety is 
spread among various national groups Therefore, it is compre- 
hensible that the results of the mental tests of these nationalities 
might be expected to be somewhat contradictory, showing dif- 
ferences that are not so great These results could be easily ac- 
counted for, because all the principal varieties of the white race,- — 
the Nordic, the Alpine, and the Mediterranean — in their cul 
tural history have shown brilliancy and have never been so widely 
separated as the white and the black races These expectations 
are considerably corroborated by the mental tests The relative 
pace of different European nationalities shifts from study to 
stu y, and the relative ranks of each nation are not identical with 
* °* ot * ier nationalities in different studies 169 

The only conclusion which it seems possible to make from the 
a ove and similar studies is that the mentality of various races, 
and especially that of the white and the black races (as far as 
may be judged by the tests given) is different I do not say 
at one race is superior while another is inferior Such an evalu 
ation is subjective But I do say that in the discussed respect, 
,ieir scores ’ are different It is probable that in some other 
^spects the blacks may score somewhat higher than the whites 
ut such a fact, if it is shown, would mean only that their dif 
erence is still greater and more many sided This means that 
C sc ^°°l ,s right as far as it maintains these differences in 

in ?*i RSJ , CK ’ ^ S , ‘ A Comparison of Brahman and Panchama Children 
See also ^ ■ Toumof of Applied Psychology 1921 Vol V pp 252-260 

“* Sop ,i* UG u’ ^ T * °P c,t Porteus and Babcock op cti , Parts V VI 
"IatelWn C a quoted works Besides, see the studies of Brown, G L , 
VoJ. y 8ence ^ P e “ted to Nationality,’ Journal of Educational Research 1922, 
InunjplS Feingold G A , Intelligence of the First Generation of 

*3 ^^^rTK•c' JI 'rf' :lS, J° urna l of Educational Psychology 1 924, Vol XV pp 65 
Tests of p ** , Testing, N Y, 1923 Young K, Intelligence 

mam Immigrant Groups. Scientific Monthly, 192* 
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various racial types, but that it is wrong in its exaggeration of 
them As we have seen, they are considerably less conspicuous 
than the school contends The difference betvv een the upper and 
the lower classes of the same race is rather greater than that even 
of the white and the black races The school is wrong also m 
so far as it finds in these differences the characteristics of “superi- 
ority” and “inferiority” In view of the subjectivity of these 
terms, it is possible to contend with an equal right, that, for 
instance, an ability to abstain from the creation of a complex 
civilization is a trait of “superiority, ’ while such a creation is a 
symptom of “perversion ” From the standpoint of such criteria, 
the negro race would be "superior,” while the white race would 
be “inferior ” If we drop such evaluations, the above racial 
differences are as indicative of “superiority” as are the opposite 
ones 

The task of a science is not to evaluate, but to find the facts — 
in this case to find out whether or not the races are different, 
and, if they are, exactly what these differences are The above 
survey answers the problem positively and shows the nature of 
the dissimilarities This is all which is relevant from a scientific 
viewpoint 170 Evaluations are to be left to the subjective taste 
of everyone So much for this point 

D Further, as I have already mentioned, the school is at least 
partly right in its contention that these differences are due, not 

”*In spite t>f a commendable cautiousness several careful authors, like E B 
Reuter in his valuable study, go to the opposite extreme and beyond the facts 
known when they state that all scholars accept as a provisional but fairly well 
founded working hypothesis the position that the various races and peoples 
of the world are essentially equal in mental ability and capacity for civilization ' 
Reuter E B, The American Race Problem A Study of the Negro, pp 95-96, 4*9 
This statement is quite fallacious from the factual standpoint the majority of 
the specialists do not recognize that the various races and peoples of the world 
are essentially equal in mental ability and capacity for ovihzation " The state- 
ments contradict even the author’s own statements that * there is a very consider- 
able body of apparently unbiased scientific opinion on the side of Negro 
inferiority And there are no competent students of racial matters who dog 
matically assert an absolute racial mental equality Ibtd p 92 This stale 
ment is much nearer to the truth than the preceding one of the same author 
Putting aside 'superiority ' and “inferiority as subjective evaluative terms, 
the problem of bodily and mental differences in various races, on the basis 0/ the 
facts known, can be answered positively Several recent studies, like that of 
Porteus and Babcock, as well as new devices to test chemically the reaction of 
the blood of various races to a certain reagent, make this statement still more 
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only to direct environmental conditions but also to the factor of 
heredity That tins factor plays a part in this respect may 
scarcely be questioned by any senous investigator of facts There 
is no possibility of accounting for these differences through the 
influence of environmental agencies alone From this standpoint, 
all the shortcomings of such theories as are indicated by Gobmeau 
are valid (See above See also Chap III ) The following 
categories of facts are especially unaccountable through environ 
mental agencies First in the same environment some racial 
groups have created complex forms of culture while others have 
not succeeded m doing it and have remained in the simple forms 
of culture Second some racial groups have been able to create 
complex forms of civilization in the most different geographical 
environments while others have remained stationary m various 
geographical conditions Third men of genius and partly the 
idiots are unaccountable through environment alone Fourth 
men who came out of similar environments have achieved different 
things Fifth there are failures who have come out of the most 
favorable environment and men of genius who have come out of 
the most unfavorable conditions Sixth there is a lack of increase 
in the number of men of gentus from the proletarian class in the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries in spite of the increase of 
educational facilities These and other similar facts may be ac 
counted for only through the admission of the factor of heredity 171 
— through the fortunate and unfortunate combination of the genes 
of the parents This does not mean that the direct influence of the 
environmental agencies such as food climate occupation educa 
tion and so on do not play their part but in order that they 
nwy change directly the really racial or hereditary qualities of an 
individual or a group it is necessary that a very long period of 
time should elapse 

The totality of physical and mental traits by which various races 
of man differ from each other is not unchangeable but hundreds 
and thousands of years are always necessary for such a trans 
formation 
says Morseth 

,B See an analysis of the problem \n my Social JfoWilv Chap XIII 
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I do not know of any case of racial transformation within one or 
two generations, unless it has been made through cross marriage 
The environment of a race cannot quickly change its physical and 
mental qualities As for education, it is absurd to expect this to 
change the racial traits of a group within one or two generations 
It is true that, at the present moment, it seems that the qualities of a 
people are changing often and easily , but scientific investigation shows 
that such changes belong to the history of a nation or people as 
psycho social phenomena, rather than to the category of the racial 
changes 172 

As far as the school insists on the important influence of 
heredity it is right, and, in this respect, it represents a good 
counter balance against the one sidedness of the exaggerated en- 
vironmental school But as far as some of the representatives of 
the school try to underestimate, or even to ignore, the influence 
of environment, they make the same mistake as the excessive 
environmentalists There have been several attempts made to 
express quantitatively the relative importance of environment and 
heredity, 172 but they seem to remain somewhat subjective, and 
therefore inconclusive Putting them aside, we may say with 
a reasonable degree of certainty that the factor of heredity plays 
an important part in determining the traits and behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups Thus far the contention of the school 
and its studies represent a contribution to the science, and deserve 
our appreciation 

E The school is right also in ascribing a great importance 
to selection, and m giving significance to the racial changes of 
a population in explanation of the social phenomena and historical 
destinies of a cultured people The school exaggerates somewhat 
the significance of these factors, but there seems to be no doubt 

m Morselli, Le raize humane, pp 331-332. 341 el seq Dr Frans Boas has 
tried to show that under the direct influence of environmental agencies, it is 
possible to change the racial traits of a group very quickly, but his interesting 
results are subject to very serious criticism, and cannot be taken as conclusive 
See Boas, F , ' Changes in Bodily Form of the Descendants of Immigrants," 
Senate Documents, Vol LXIV, Washington, 1911 See criticism in the works ol 
G Sergi, K. Pearson, C Gtni and others indicated in the chapter. ’ Geographical 
School 

171 See. for instance, Professor Starch, Educational Psychology 
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that selection through differentia! fertility, mortality, and cross- 
marriages may efficiently, and in a relatively short time, change 
the racial stock of a population Such a change may exert a 
tangible influence on social organization and social processes If 
the changes consist in a survival of the “best,” they may facili- 
tate the progress of the society , if they are opposite, they may be 
one of the factors of a decay We have a senes of studies which 
rather convincingly show that the processes of a decay are usually 
accompanied by a change in the racial composition of the popula- 
tion The best studied case of this type is the decay of Rome 
and Greece All competent histonans agree that Rome s popula- 
tion in the later period was different from that of the earlier 
period, and that the progeny of the earlier Roman aristocracy 
had already disappeared at the time of the first century, AD 
T Frank has shown this convincingly Otto Seeck made clear 
the “extermination of the best” in the war and revolution of 
Rome Hence their conclusion that this racial change had to be 
one of the factors of Rome’s decay 

What lay behind and constantly reacted upon Rome’s disintegra- 
tion was, after all, to a considerable extent the fact that the people 
who built Rome had given way to a different race The lack of 
energy and enterprise, the failure of foresight and common sense, 
the weakening of moral and political stamina, — all were concomitant 
with the gradual diminution of the stock, which during the earlier 
days, bad displayed these qualities 174 

Even if it is questionable to explain Rome’s decay only through 
this factor, 175 it is probable that it has played a part in Rome’s 
disintegration At least, such an admission is no less probable 
than its denial It is probable also that the contemporary form 
of differential fertility and low buth rate in Western societies 
will exert some negative influences on their social life in the 
future A lower procreation of the upper and the professional 
classes means a relative or absolute decrease of their progeny in 

1,4 Frank, T , "Race nurture in the Roman Empire,” American Historical 
Renew, Vol XXI, p 705 see also Seeck, Otto Gtschuhted Unteriantd Antik 
Wtlte, passim, and all volumes Pareto, op at , Vol II, pp 1694 fi , Fablbeck, 
P , La dccadance, passim Seksini, G , op ctt 

** See Rostovtzeff, op al , pp 485 8 , where the objections against such » 
theory are given 
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the future population As far as their qualities are due to 
heredity also, this means an impoverishment of the racial fund 
of these societies A low birth rate, accompanied by a low mor 
talitv, means an elimination or weakening of the factor of natural 
selection, m other words, a survival of the weaklings who would 
be eliminated under the condition of high mortality which ac 
companies a high birth rate Under such conditions, the popula 
tion of such a society is likely to be composed more and more of 
the progeny of the weaklings and less “superior” people The 
racial fund of the people being changed, their history >s likely 
to be changed also These conclusions seem to be corroborated 
by a series of facts In the first place, Rome’s and Greece’s decay 
went on parallel to the extinction of their aristocratic stocks and 
a fall in their birth rate In the second place, the long existing 
aristocracies, (the most durable among them being the Brahman 
aristocracy in India) have always been fertile, reproducing them 
selves in no less a degree than the lower classes In the third 
place long existing societies, like the Chinese, Indian, or Jewish 
have always been fertile too In the fourth place, a series of 
studies in the mortality rate of age groups below 32 years and 
above, both in civilized countries like Germany, France, and 
England, which have low birth and child mortality rates and in 
less civilized countries with higher birth and child mortality rates, 
like the Balkans, Hungary, and Russia, such studies have shown 
that in the last named countries, the mortality rates of the age 
groups above 32 jears of age is not higher, but rather lower than 
that of the same age groups in more civilized countries Such 
a thing could be explained only by an admission that the weak 
lings in the less civilized countries are eliminated through high 
mortality, 178 and that those who survive to a greater age than 
32 are relatively strong people For this reason, in spite of the 
less hygienic conditions they show less mortality than the cor 
responding age groups within the more civilized and hygienic 
countries 

,T * See about the selective character of death rate Snow, E C , The Intensity 
of Natural Selection tn Man, London, 1911, K Pearson's paper in Bumetrtia, 
VoL I, pp 50-89 A Ploetz's paper in Archivfur Rassen und Cesellschafts Bielogie, 
Vol VI, pp 33-43, 1909 Popenoe, P, and Johnson, R, Applied Eugenics. 
Chap VI, 192* 
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Finally, medical investigations of the recruits of Germany, 
England, and France for the last few decades, have shown that 
the percentage of the biologically defective among them is not 
lower, but rather, higher than among the recruits of Russia, and 
that this percentage has been increasing in spite of an improve- 
ment in the standard of living in these countries at the end of 
the nineteenth, and in the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
Such somewhat “unexpected” results testify rather in favor of 
the above negative “selection,” due to low birth and child mor- 
tality rates, and a still lower procreation of the "best” stocks 
An improving environment does not seem even to compensate 
for that which the societies lose through the selection and im- 
poverishment of their racial fund 177 These, and many other 
facts, make the school s conclusions in this field (minus their one- 
sidedness) probable, though they still remain in need of being 
tested 

F As to Lapouge’s theory of social selections, their forms and 
effects, — it must be considerably corrected in details He stressed 
too much the negative effects of the military, religious legal, and 
other forms of social selection, overlooking entirely their positive 
effects For instance, in the next chapter we shall see that the 
effects of military selection are much more complex and many- 
sided than Lapouge thought The same is true in regard to other 
forms of social selection Lapouge’s central idea being valid, his 
one sided and simplicist characteristics remain to be seriously 
corrected 178 

G Ammon’s and Pearson’s conception of various social insti- 
tutions as a kind of “sieve” which tests, sifts, selects, and distrib- 
utes the members of a society according to their qualities, and 
their interpretation of class differentiation m essence seems to be 
valid The writer’s study of the problem led to a similar con- 

See a more extensive discussion of this problem and its literature in my 
Social Mobility, Chaps XX-XXII 

Still more correction is needed by G Hansen’s theory o' the migration from 
the country to the aty We know now that not all rural migrants enter city 
positions higher than the native-born Further, the aty population since the 
end of the nineteenth century, has considerably unproved its biological balance. 
It is also not quite certain that the best people always migrate from the country 
to the aty, and that those remaining in the country are “inferior “ See the 
literature and details in my Social Mobility 
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elusion (See Soctal Mobility, passim, and Chapters VII IX ) 
However, this sound kernel of theory is overgrown in the works 
of Ammon and Pearson by a senes of “hasty” exaggerations of a 
“propaganda” character They are to be discarded 

H Gobineau’s, Lapouge's, and many eugemsts’ theories of an 
inevitable harm in race blending seems to be one sided also The 
problem is by no means solved The numerous data obtained 
are very contradictory Hypothetically, the most probable solu- 
tion of the problem seems to be as follows The blending of blood 
between certain racial groups is likely to be beneficial, while that 
between other races seems to be harmful On the other hand, 
inbreeding when the stock is good and not contaminated is likely 
to be beneficial, while, when the stock is poor or contaminated, 
it produces degeneration. Such is the answer which is possibly 
nearest to the truth However, we still know very little of just 
exactly what are the conditions and races whose blending will be 
fortunate or unfortunate m 

8 GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Space does not permit me to continue an analysis of the other 
statements of the school On the basis of the above, we must 
conclude that it has been one of the most important and valuable 
schools in sociology Rejecting its exaggerations and fallacies, 
we can be but grateful for its many contributions to our knowl- 
edge Even the school’s one sidedness has been useful in coun 
terbalancing the one sidedness of the excessive environmentalists 
Freed from their exaggerations, both schools complete each other 
excellently, and give “an aggregate key” to an understanding of 
a great deal of the mystery of human behavior and social proc 
esses 

”* See Dunn, L C, "A Biological View of Race Mixture." Publications of 
American Sociological Society, Vol XIX, pp 47-56 Reuter, E B, The Hybrid 
as a Social Type,” ibid , pp 59-68 Linton, R , * An Anthropological View of 
Race Mixture,' ibid, pp 69-77 Mjoen, J A, Harmonic and Disharmomc 
Race-Crossings,” Eugenics in Race and Stale, pp 40-61, Baltimore, 19*3 Horf 
man P L , “Race Amalgamation in Hawaii, ’ ibid , pp 90-108 Savorgnan P-. 
“Nnnalita. e Eeoindita. delie Case Sovrant,” bfetron.. VoL III.. No 2, 1924 
East E M , and Jones, D J , I n-br ceding and Out-breeding Philad , 1919 
Hankins, op at , Chaps VII, VIII See there other references 



CHAPTER VI 


SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF WAR 
i General Characterization of the Branch 

I f t h e biological conceptions of organism heredity vana 
tion and selection have inspired the senes of sociological theories 
discussed above the same must be said of what Darwin styled the 
struggle for existence and adaptation Though the theories 
of the struggle for existence survival of the fittest and of 
adaptation were set forth long before Darwin 1 nevertheless his 
hypothesis has greatly influenced the sociological thought of the 
post Darwinian period and has been one of the pnncipal factors 
in causing the appearance of numerous divergent theones inter 
preting the struggle for existence within human societies These 
theones are either a mere application of the biological law of 

1 Conflict opposition, and struggle were long ago declared a fundamental law 
of the universe of life, and of man s existence and the source of all change and 
progress Even the theory of the survival of the fittest was outlined not later 
than the fifth century B C Heraclitus All is incessantly changing and 
War s the father of all things Empedocles theory' of the struggle for life and 
survival of the fittest Seneca s 'mvere mihtare at the Roman militia est tala 
hom ms show that. There s also the Zend Avesta s fundamental principle 
that 'the history of the world is the h story of conflict (of the opposite forces 
of good and evil) that “there is a war in nature because t contains the powers 
that work for good and the powers that work for evil and that their struggle 
is permanent and omnipresent ( The Zend Avesta, the Sacred Book of the East. 
VoL IV Oxford 1880 pp LVI LVII and passim) The dualism of the good 
and evil forces, with their attendant struggle is given in a great many ancient 
religions Since that tune, the philosophy of confl ct and of struggle whether to 
an applicat on to the whole universe, or to the kingdom of life-phenomena or to 
the history of man has been running throughout the history of the social and 
philosophical thought of various peoples and soaet es In the nineteenth century 
a great mpetus to the dea was given by H Spencer and espe ci a ll y by Charles 
Darwin. See a survey of the historical development of the theory of evolut on 
in Osborn H F F om the Greeks to Daman N Y 1908 See also the very 
brief account of H H Newman in his Read ngs in Evolution Genetics and 
Eugenics Chap II Judd J W The Coming of Evolution Cambridge, 1911 
Spieler, G Charles Darwin and the Theory of Evolution, Sociological Review 
Apnl, 1926 de Quatrefaces A Darwin el ses prfeurseurs franfais Pans, 
Alcan Perrier, E La philosophic zoolopque avanl Darwin Pans, Alcan 
Nasmith G Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory Chap I N Y-, 1916 

V=? 
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the struggle for existence to human society, or its variation For 
this reason, the majority of them may be regarded as a branch 
of biological sociology The purpose of this chapter is briefly to 
survey and analyze these theories, especially the various “sociol 
ogies of war ” 

Contemporary literature on “struggle sociology” is enormous 
However, an incomparably greater part of it does not have any 
scientific value, being nothing but purely emotional and specula 
live ' ideologies ” Therefore this part may be dismissed without 
any analysis What remains is well represented by a series of 
relatively few fundamental works, whose survey may be suffi 
ciently representative to give an idea of the situation of sociologi 
cal knowledge in this field Before we analyze these theories, we 
shall “clear the ground ’ of a series of vague conceptions which 
make a clear analysis impossible 

2 Uncertainty of the Meaning of “The Struggle for 
Existence" in Biological and Sociological Literature 
As is generally known, Darwin took the idea of a struggle for 
existence from Malthus Introducing it, he was aware of a vague 
ness in its meaning 

I should premise that I use this term in a large and metaphorical 
sense including dependence of one being on another, and including 
(which is more important) not only the life of the individual, but 
success in leaving progeny 

He further gives a series of examples of the struggle for exist 
ence, which give to the term a meaning almost identical with 
that of the “reaction of protection and preservation, ’ a meaning 
far broader than a mere ' extermination or elimination” of other 
organisms 

In these several senses, which pass into each other, I use for con 
vemence sake the general term of “Struggle for Existence " 1 

This shows that Darwm practically left his conception of the 
struggle for existence undefined In bis -work ht -uses \be «*■ 
two different senses The first is a broad one, which includes 
• Daxwin Cbabi.es, The Ortgtn ef Spectes p 78, N Y 1917 
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all the phenomena of the "dependence of one being upon another" 
(hospitable and mimical), and all the protective reactions such 
as mutual aid, sociality, cooperation, and so on The second is a 
narrower sense, which principally means the inimical, antagonis- 
tic, and “struggling reactions ** This divergency of the mean- 
ings and the somewhat interchangeable use of both of them has 
considerably vitiated even Darwin’s theory 

In the works of the biologists and sociologists, the defect 
has grown enormously In the first place, each of them interprets 
the meaning of the struggle for existence m his own way There 
are authors who talk of the struggle for existence among atoms, 
planets, stars, and molecules, not to mention the struggle of or- 
ganisms, human beings, and societies 3 Some other authors use 
the term only in an application to living beings, but by the 
"struggle for existence ’ they understand not only inimical, antag- 
onistic, or exterminating reactions, but mutual aid, solidarity, 
struggle for individuality and domination, cooperation, and so 
forth — that is, practically all the reactions of an organism 4 
Finally there are the authors — though many of the above men- 
tioned writers do the same too— who use the term in a narrow 
sense of the word, understanding by it only the antagonistic, and 
especially the injurious reactions occasioned by the extermination 
of one being by another If to this anarchical use of the term in 
scientific works we add the incomparably worse anarchy m its 
journalistic and occasional usage, we cannot but agree with the 
ironical remarks of a prominent French biologist in regard to 
the factor of “struggle for existence ” 

Owing to a careless use of the term, “Struggle for Existence," 
a crowd of the superficial followers of Darwinism began to ascribe a 
magical power to the words They are used now as the term “af- 
finity was once used — in all cases when it was necessary to get out 
of a difficulty Society men especially journalists who talk of all 

* See for instance Novicow, J , Les lulles enlre soetitls humatnes el levs phases 
rttccessiws, pp 1-50, Pans 1896 Tarde. G , L'opposxlum umverselle Pans 1897 

‘See for instance Thompson J A Darmmsm and Human Life, p 91, N Y , 
* 9*7 GtoDiNCS, F , Studies in Ike Theory of Human Society, N Y 192a Baoehot, 
W , Physus and Polities NY pp 24, 50-52, 212-215 N Y , 1884 Nicolai, 
G F Die Biologxe des Knegts, Vol I, Chap II, Zurich 1919 (There is an 
English translation ) 
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this without serious training and knowledge, philosophers, metaph) - 
sicaans, men who fetishize words, even some of the scientists, think 
that all problems are solved as soon as they have succeeded in in- 
dicating, especially in English, the factor of the “Struggle for Exist- 
ence " Struggle for Existence' Nothing can resist that "Open 
sesame” which is supposed to unravel for us all the secrets of biology 
and sociology 6 

If our discussion is going to be more or less fruitful, we shall 
have to omit all theories of a “struggle for existence” among 
atoms, planets, and so on Let them be discussed by philosophers 
or by anyone else, but we are concerned only with human beings 
We shall also have to omit all theories which give a very broad 
meaning to the struggle for existence, regarding as its varieties, 
mutual aid, cooperation, sociality, and what not Such a broad 
interpretation of the struggle for existence makes the term 
practically meaningless , in this case it is possible, with equal right, 
to style all these phenomena as “A Life Protection” or “Help 
for Existence” or “Cooperation for Existence ” It is an elemen 
tary scientific rule to style similar things with similar terms, and 
dissimilar things with different terms The term, “struggle for 
existence,” meaning the extermination of the other fellow, is so 
different from “struggle for existence" in the form of mutual aid 
with this fellow, that it is utterly impossible to cover them by, or 
identify them through, the same term Moreover, if we should do 
that, it would be evidently impossible to find 3ny clear and definite 
correlations between such a broad, indefinite, and self contradic- 
tory factor, and some other phenomena These reasons are suf 
ficient for dismissing all such vague and “meantnglessly broad" 
biological and sociological theories Let them be discussed by 

* GiaRD, Faeleurs pnmatres de l evolution. Pans, Librane Cronlle-Morant pp 
ja-xii Partly for similar reasons, such a prominent zoologist as P Charles 
Mitchell, a member of the Royal Society, and the secretary of the London 
Zoological Society, after his careful analysis of the problem as to whether the 
generalization of the struggle for existence could be regarded a scientific law 
answers ‘It is rather ndiculous to claim that the natural selection and struggle 
for existence ran demand a right to be considered as a scientific law The pre- 
tension that the law of nature to which all other natural laws could be reduced 
is the law of struggle' is quite fallacious It is not a law but only an intensively 
discussed hypothesis ” — Mitchell, Lc Dannnume el la guerre, French transla 
toon, p 29, Pans, 1916 The book was published w English m 1915, but at the 
present moment it is not available to me. 
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those who like to wander jn the wilderness of high sounding, but 
vague and meaningless, phraseology 

This means that we are going to deal only with those theories 
of the struggle for existence which use it in the narrow sense of 
antagonism, conflict, and war among human beings But even 
with such limitations, not all these theories are worthy of being 
surveyed or discussed A great many of them represent nothing 
but superficial “ideologies” or an inadequate generalization, with- 
out any serious proof or any systematic analysis of the facts 
These may be dismissed also For this reason such “theories” 
and "statements” as “The history of all hitherto existing society 
is the history of class struggle” (Marx-Engels) , or “The law 
of struggle is an unnersal law” (Novicow) , or “The struggle 
for existence is a law inherent m humanity as m all living beings” 
(E Fern) , ot “The law of struggle is a fundamental law of 
nature" (Bernhardi), and similar “figurative and meaningless 
generalizations,” may be dismissed without any analysis * The 
reason is that such statements, being incidental, do not give much , 
they mean something pretty indefinite, and they are obviously 
one sided 

There is no doubt that, side by side with the phenomena of 
the struggle for existence, there exist the phenomena of mutual 
aid, cooperation, or solidarity The studies of P Kropotkin W 
Bagehot, and of many others, have made this dear 7 These phe- 
nomena, although opposite to the struggle for existence, are as 
general m the human and the animal world as the relations of 
antagonism and war For this reason, all theories which try to 
make the struggle for existence into a unique or primary factor 
of social evolution are obviously fallacious Similarly the same 
may be said of other “theories” of a like nature After the above 
clearing of the field” from pseudo-scientific “rubbish,” let us 
turn to the sociological studies of war phenomena, as the acutest 
form, of fhe struggle for existence among human beings 

* Marx, Karl and Engels, F , Communist Manifesto, Kerr Edition, pp 12-13, 
Chicago, 1913 Novicow, op eu , pp 1-12 Ferju, E , Socialism and Positive 
Science, p 25, London, 1909 

See Kropotkin, P , Mutual Aid, London, 1902, passim, Bagehot, op at 
passim Mitchell, op at, passim 
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3 Forms of the Struggle for Existence, and Their 
Modification in the Course of Human History 

J Novi cow’s Les luttes entre societes humames et leurs phases 
successive^, M Vaccaro’s La lutte pour I’extstence et ses effets 
dans Vhumamti, and Vaccaro’s Les bases soaologtques du droit 
et de Vetai may possibly serve as representative theories in this 
field At any rate, their statements, which are shared by a great 
many sociologists, furnish a convenient starting point for a dis- 
cussion of the problem 

The essentials of Novicow’s theory are as follows Eternal 
struggle is a universal and everlasting law Such a struggle goes 
on among atoms, organisms, human beings, societies, and among 
all kinds of units Among animals the struggle for existence 
assumes two principal forms elimination and absorption How- 
ever, even among them are found traces of the milder economic 
and mental competition The result of the struggle is an elimina 
tion of the less fit, and a survival of those who are better adapted 
to the existing conditions Experience and knowledge have plajed 
a great part in the successful struggle among animals Those 
organisms which displayed this quality in the greater degree have 
had greater chances to survive Through an elimination of the 
unfit the struggle leads to a better and better adaptation Its 
progress means a greater happiness In the course of time this 
progress of adaptation, especially among human beings, becomes 
more and more rapid In iact, "progress itself is nothing but an 
acceleration of adaptation ” * Turning to the forms and evolu 
tion of the struggle for existence among human beings, Novicow 
distinguishes at least four principal types Their character and 
evolution may be seen from the following abbreviated scheme 
This scheme shows that there are many forms of the struggle for 
existence in human society According to the author, in the 
course of time the ruder forms of struggle are superseded by 
milder ones The physiological struggle has now almost disap 
peared, while the form tends to become more and more intellec 
tual War is more and more being superseded by mental and 
intellectual competition Besides, as time goes on, the transforma 
* Novicow op at , pp i 12 30, 50 • Ibid p 402 and passtm 
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The Principal Forms of the Straggle for Existence and Their Evolution 


Forms of the 
Struggle for 
Existence 

Purpose 

Forms of Manifestation 

x Physiological 

Elimination extermination ob 
tauung food 

Cannibalism killing tout 
der war for the sake of 
obtaining food and elimi 
nation of the enemy 

3 Economic 

| Acquisition of the means of sub 
| sistence and wealth their accu 
mutation appropriation etc 
economic wars 

Brigandage economic com 
petition and various 
forms of compulsion 
with the direct purpose 
of robbing an enemy 

3 Political 

Obtaining various economic pnvi 
leges through political means 
political domination with the j 
purpose of profiting from it in 
various ways The principal 
method is by the infliction of 
various punishments by threat 
etung execution and so on 
Political wars 

Usurpation enslaving serf 
dom spoliation annexa 
tion conquest 

4 Intellectual 

Struggle for an intellectual domi 
nation for a victory of a rebg 
ion ideology, dogma civiliza 
tion culture Methods 
propaganda various methods 
of assimilation training cnti 
asm intellectual persecution 
and so on 

Religious wars revolu 
tionary wars intoler 
ance' intellectual 
struggle competition 


tion goes on at an accelerated rate War in a physiological 
sense, tvtll disappear entirely m the future Struggle will not 
disappear, but it will assume the forms of intellectual competition 
exclusively, without any bloodshed or extermination of fellow 
men The following quotation from another work of Noticow 

recapitulates his theory 

The apologists of war are quite nght in this that struggle is life. 
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Struggle is the action of the environment upon the orgamsni and the 
reaction of the organism upon the environment, therefore a perpet 
nal c omb a t . Without struggle and antagonisms societies would 
indeed fall into a state of somnolency, of most dangerous letharg) 
That is perfectly true, but the great mistake consists in considering 
war the sole form in which humanity’s struggle manifests itself 
Besides the physiological struggle, h umani ty has economic, political 
and intellectual struggles, which do not most among animals It 
may even be stated that the physiological struggle, the dominant 
form in the a nim al kingdom, has ended among men, since they no 
longer eat one another 

Criticizing Ratzenhofer’s and Gumplowicz’s theories he con 
tinues 

No gran fatality obliges ns to massacre one another eternally like 
wild beasts. The Darwinian law m no wise prevents the whole 
of humanity from joining in a federation in which peace will reign. 
Within the federation of humanity the same will take place as takes 
place within each state. Here struggle has by no means disappeared 
but goes on under the form of economic competition, lawyers’ briefs 
judges’ sentences votes party organizations, parliamentary discus 
stons, meetings lectures, sermons, schools scientific associations 
congresses, pamphlets books, newspapers, magazines — in short, b> 
spoken and written propaganda. And we must not suppose that 
these methods have been preferred to bloodshed because men have 
become better Idylls play no part in this question. These methods 
have been preferred because they were found to be the most effective, 
therefore the quickest and easiest. All the methods of struggle 
just enumerated are constantly employed in normal times among 
381/300 000 of English subjects inhabiting 25000000 of square 
kilometers. They could be equally well employed by 1 4S0 ,000.000 
men inhabiting 135,000,000 square kilometers. Then the federation 
of the entire globe would be achieved 19 
Such are the essentials of Non cow's theory 

“Noncow, I Yar and tls Alleged Benefits translated by T Seltzer pp roz-ioj, 
I13, 1 1 9, 125, N Y-, 1911 Tbe French ongmal edition was published m 1894, 
under tbe title, in guerre et ses prilendue bienfails In his later work. La critique 
da Daravust* social, Paris, 1910, Noncow makes some statements which are 
somewhat contradictory to the above theory which will be indicated further 
He published, further a special monograph devoted to an analysis of the pass 
bflity and character of a federation of Europe, La federal*** de V Europe Pans. 
1901 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WAR 

Vaccaro’s (1854- ) sociological theory of adaptation and the 
struggle for existence is drawn up along similar lines Adapta- 
tion, in his opinion, is the final law to which all other biological 
and sociological laws could be reduced Using Spencer’s formula 
of life as an incessant adaptation of the inner relations to the 
outer, Vaccaro says that the essence of life is adaptation, and that 
adaptation consists of incessant efforts to establish an equilibrium 
between organism and environment From this it follows that 
the more complex and dynamic the environment, the more com- 
plex and plastic the organisms will be, otherwise they would per- 
ish 11 Combining Darwinian and Lamarckian principles, he 
discusses the evolution of organisms from this standpoint, the 
problems of heredity, and so on ** 

Passing to man, he indicates that man’s adaptation, compared 
with that of other animals, is more dynamic and complex, con- 
sisting not only, and not so much, in the modification of an 
organism as in a modification and creation of the means of adap- 
tation outside of his organism (tools, instruments, weapons, and 
other "artificial organs") 15 To adapt himself to his environment, 
man has had to struggle with cosmic forces injurious to him, 
with animal and plant organisms, and with fellowmen The 
creation of various instruments to exterminate, annul, or modify 
the injurious effects of heat, gravitation, cold, and other cosmic 
forces, is nothing but an adaptation to a cosmic environment 
The extermination of harmful organisms, cultivation of plants, 
and the domestication of animals, is again an adaptation to or 
game environment 11 One of the most difficult tasks of adapta- 
tion has been that of man to man within a group, and of one 
society to another This leads us to Vaccaro s theory of the 
stru £gle for existence among human beings, and of its evolution 
Among other forms of adaptation among human beings, there 
has always been a form of the struggle for existence In order 
to survive, human beings have had to adapt themselves to one 
another within a society, and to adapt one society to another At 
the earliest stages this task was achieved with great difficulty and 
through the rudest methods through a pitiless elimination of the 

“ Vaccaro, M , Les bases socialoivjues, pp I XX, Chap I Pans 189 8 

Chaps l-II Chap III »• lUd , Chap IV 
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weaker members of a group or of its "dissenters,” and through a 
still more pitiless war and extermination of a weaker group b) a 
stronger one. Vaccaro gives numerous facts to show that inner 
or extenor "war” at these stages was most blood}, inexorable, 
and permanent Wars were incessant, and the conquered group 
was exterminated entirel) There was no pit} for an} member 
of a conquered group The struggle was for absolute externum 
tion IS Later on, however, this inexorability of the struggle 
gradually decreased. The factors of this quantitatn e and qualita 
tive decrease of the inner and outer struggle for existence were 
enlargement of the sire of the groups and a decrease of their 
number, w hich made chances of inter group conflicts less mimer 
ous , an increase in the size of the groups, w hich made it more 
difficult to start the social machinery for w ar at an} moment, as 
was possible when the groups were small Under such condi 
Hons wars have become Jess profitable, and an increase of social 
contacts, commerce, and similar factors has also contributed to 
this effect For these, and similar reasons, the intra and inter 
group struggle for existence ha* been becoming less and less rude 
quantitative!} and qualitative!' 18 In inter group struggle this 
mitigation first manifested itself in the increased numbers of 
the members of a conquered group who w ere spared and permitted 
to live. At the beginning onl} some of the children were spared, 
later, women then, all the non-dangerous members and later 
still, the majont} of the members of such a group Instead of 
exterminating them, the} were exchanged, turned into slaves 
sold, and exploited in various wa}s In this wa} the circle of 
pacified population has been expanding more and more. Fur 
thermore the treatment of the spared conquered people has been 
becoming more and more humane, until it has reached the present 
situation in which, as soon as the war is over, the conquered 
have almost as man} rights as the conquerors 11 Thus quanti 
tativel} and qualitative!}, the inter group struggle — war — has 

» JUL, Chap V See also \ ACCUtO, M, La lelta per Pesistensa t mn tffttt 
tuHnncmanua Koce, iKA, Trencn tra s&rnun, Ysns, v%yi ?ta Wi 
of the intra-group struggle for existence (cranes and punishment) see his Gcncti 
t funttene det-e irgfi penal «, Rome, l8$9- 
» £o bases. Chap VI Other works passim 
it JivJ, Chaps. YI-VHI 
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been dying out, and intei -group adaptation has been gradually 
progressing. 

Similar has been the trend in the evolution of intra-group strug- 
gle. At the earliest stages, the treatment of offenders against the 
members of a group was pitiless. Bloody revenge, expulsion, 
duels, and similar measures of elimination and extermination 
were the rule. Later on, these measures have also become more 
and more humane, until they have reached the present "penologi- 
cal” policy, in which the element of cruelty and torturing of an 
offender is reduced to a minimum, and tends to disappear com- 
pletely. 1 ® 

If now we glance at the struggle between the conquerors and 
the conquered forcibly subjected to the control of the con- 
querors, its evolution shows the same tendency. The conquerors 
used to become the privileged or governing stratum of the con- 
quered society Their interrelations at the beginning were those 
of a sharp antagonism in which the aristocracy, through a severe 
coercion and cruelty, forced the conquered or the lower classes 
to obey its despotic domination The government was necessarily 
a military dictatorship of the conquerors over the conquered As 
the mutual adaptation of both the classes grew, coercion and cruel 
despotism began giving way to milder forms of social control. 
The place of military despotism was taken by a theocratic govern- 
ment considerably milder than the former regime, then the place 
of theocracy was superseded by a still milder aristocratic regime , 
and its place, in time, by a democratic regime in which the differ- 
ences between the conquerors and the conquered, between the 
governing and the governed classes, have been practically 
obliterated. Instead of an outside government, we have self- 
government, instead of a compulsory and tyrannical control, 
self-control, based on the will of the people and free from blood- 
shed and despotism. Thus in this field the tendency has been 
the same as that in other fields of the inter- and intra-group 
slru ggle for existence. All of them taken together show that 
the bloody forms of the struggle have been dying out irt the course 
of time Adaptation has been progressing, as a finer and more 

u ^«,Chap. ix. 
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humane technique has been superseding the bloodier and ruder 
one AH this indicates that war punishment extermination 
and elimination of human beings by their fellowmen will disap- 
pear in the future and a mobile and harmonious adaptation will 
be established 19 

Such is the skeleton of Vaccaro s theory Each of his state- 
ments is supported by rich ethnographical historical and political 
materials This in addition to the harmonious and \v ell rounded 
character of the whole theory greatly increases the convincing 
pou er of Vaccaro s conclusions 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the above conclusions of 
No\ico\\ and Vaccaro are shared m their essentials by a great 
number of sociologists economists moralists political thinkers 
and historians not to mention an immense number of journalists 
publicists preachers politicians pacifists and others They think 
that the outlined disappearance of war and the bloody forms of 
the struggle for existence within human societies is inevitable 
G Tarde M Kovalevsky E Fern G de Molman G Ferrero 
N M Butler G Nicolai W H Taft R S Bourne S C Mitch 
ell L Petrajitzky W G Sumner A G Keller the entire body 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace the enthu 
siasts of the League of Nations vanous societies for the promo- 
tion of peace and so on may all be quoted as examples of the 
many people who believe this *° 

i* Ibid Chaps X XII 

•• G Tarde claims that the stage of opposition or conflict between the two 
subsequent, — old and the new — adaptations tends to become shorter and 
shorter and less and less cruel as time goes on See Tarde, Social Laws pp 105 
and passim 110-113 132-133 N Y 1899 He was one of the earliest theorists 
who classified the phenomena of opposition into three principal forms war 
competition, and polemics, — the classificat on commonly accepted now but 
sometimes wrongly attributed to SunmeL Kovalevsky M Contemporary 
Sociologists pp 164 ff Ferri E Socialism and Posiltre Science pp 24-25 and 
passim De MoLIYARI G Grandeur el decadence de la guerre Pans, Alcan, 1898 
Sum yes, W G and Keller A G The Science 0} Society VoL I 1927 pp 16 
62 ff 390 ff Ferrero G 77 mthlansmo 1898 Nicolai G op at Petra 
itTZSKY L. 'Kvoprosou o sonalnom ideale, Jundieh restnih 1913 VoL II 
p 34 see the statements of N M Butler W H Taft R Bourne, S C. Mi tch ell, 
in Woods FA Is liar Diminishing T Boston, 1915 Introduction. A similar 
opinion was held by the writer in his book, Crime and Punishment 1914, pp 317- 
385 (Russian) and in his The Trends m Evolution of Punishment, (Russian) 
in Novyija tdei v prarooedenit VoL II 
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CRITICISM 

Can we say that the essentials of the above theories are scien- 
tifically proved and accurate 2 I am afraid not They are very 
sympathetic, and therefore tempt belief, but a serious scientific 
scrutiny shows their fallacies 

In the first place, it is not true that among animals the struggle 
for existence assumes only the forms of elimination, extermina- 
tion, and devouring of other organisms We cannot say this of 
the majority of plants, or of many of the non-carmvorous ani- 
mals Besides, as a senes of biologists have shown, the tictory 
in the struggle for existence has not necessarily belonged to the 
most voracious beasts Very often it has been obtained by those 
species which have been less cruel and voracious 21 Furthermore, 
Kropotkin and many other investigators have shown that mutual 
aid is in no way restricted to human societies It is quite common 
among animals We cannot e\en say that the higher the place 
occupied by species on the "ladder of life” the less voracious 
they are Such an assumption is quite false Moreover, there is 
some truth in the ironical remark of Montaigne that “war is a 
specific characteristic of the human species”, and in a no less 
ironical epigram of Shaftesbury that Hobbes’ famous "homo 
homwt lupus est ’ is an insult to wolves, because they are less 
rapacious and cruel toward one another than is man toward man 
These facts are sufficient to show the fallacy of Novicow’s state- 
ment that, as we proceed from the lower to the higher animals, 
and from the animals to man, "the physiological struggle for 
existence” tends to disappear The facts do not support such a 
pleasant “generalization” at all 22 Now, considering man, can we 
say that the above scheme of the evolution of the inter- and intra- 
group struggle for existence is accurate ? I am afraid it is not 
In his later book, Novicow himself indicates that, at the begin- 
ning of his history, man was “a fruit-eater” and not "a flesh- 

“ See the corresponding facts in Mitchell, op ( ,t , Chap II 

a It is cunous to note that m his later book, in the heat of his criticism of 
sociological Darwinism, Novicow himself indicates that among animals, war, 
as a struggle of one group with another, is extremely rare, as is also an individual 
“physiological” struggle among the members of the same species War is a 
conspicuous trait of human society See Novicow, La critique de Darwntsme 
toctal, pp 43, 47-48, 61, 153 
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eater,” and that man’s strong herd instinct made a peaceful fellow 
out of him Only when the development of man’s intellect broke 
the power of this instinct, did war appear in human history” 
All this is but a speculation, but yet it shows Novicow’s contra 
diction of his own statement that, in the course of human history, 
the struggle for existence has been perpetually decreasing, passing 
from the physiological to the intellectual form Turning from 
this speculation to the facts, can we say that primitive man was 
more rapacious, bloodthirsty, and warlike than civilized man, as 
we are told by Novtcow, Vaccaro, Sumner, Keller, and even by 
S R Stemmetz,” not to mention a crow d of incompetent assert 
ers ? If the facts, as far as they are known, do not permit us 
to answer the question negatively, still less do they permit us to 
answer it positively Now we certainly know that a “savage” is 
in no way similar to a cruel, bloodthirsty, and voracious beast, 
as he has been often depicted 23 The passage from the lowest 
hunters to the highest agricultural groups among the simple peo 
pies is certainly great If the criticized theory were right we 
would have to expect that war would be less known to, and the 
treatment of the vanquished more humane among, the high agn 
cultural peoples than among the lowest hunters Facts, however, 
do not support this expectation The following table, in which 
the results of a study of 298 simple peoples are summarized, shows 
this Only in nine cases has "no war” been found, and these 
instances have not been taken from among the high agricultural 
peoples, but from among the lower hunters and the lower agricul 
tural peoples This leads the authors of the study to the con 
elusion that "organized war rather develops with the advance of 

» Novtcow, tbtd , pp 50, 53, 207 A similar speculation is repeated by Nicolai 
in his superficial Du Biologu des Kruges, Vol I, pp 29-32 Nicolai practically 
follows Novicow’s work 

M As we shall see, Dr Steinmetz very vigorously claims that war will not dis- 
appear in human history and he is one of the most prominent scientific defenders 
of war Nevertheless, he also states that “war is the usual business of primitive 
tnbes that 'die Wtldett, vmkrseketnhch nach der alleerstm Slufe, bludlhurslig 
warm vnd thre Knege in der grausamslen IVetsc mil tingeheuerm Verluslen an 
Mmsehen fuhren ' — STEINMETZ, Du Phtlosophie des Kruger, pp 55-57, '9°. 
Leipzig 1907 

“See Westermarck, E , The Origin and Development 0} Moral Ideas, Vol I, 
pp 334 ft. Chaps XIV, XV, XVI London, 1906 
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Lowest hunters 
Higher hunters 
Lowest agricultural 
Lowest pastoral 
H'gher agricultural 
H gher pastoral 
Still higher agricultural 
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* Ibid P 2 3 , J Ampler Peoples p 32B London 1915 
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no better position At the present moment we have at least two 
more or less systematic attempts to find out whether or not war 
has been decreasing among the European peoples during the 
last nine centuries As a basis for deciding this problem the 
authors observed the number oi years m each century spent by a 
country m war and in peace One of them added to this the data 
which show what per cent of the fighting force (army) perished 
m all the principal wars of these centuries The principal results 
of their study are as follows 28 


Number of Years Spent m War in Each Specified Century in Each Specified 
Country 


(The upper line oi figures are those of P A Woods the lower one of Bodart J 
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«3 
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50 5 

50 
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These figures show that only in regard to small countries whose 
total population composes an insignificant part of the European 
population would it be possible to talk of the diminishing of war 
The data concerning large countries does not gi\e any valid 

“Woods F A Is War Zhm,nis\t*£? PP 34 39 43 S3 *4 *7 73 7® 85 
91 Bodart G Losses oj Life tn Modem Wars PP 4 75 78 Oxford t 9 i 6 By 
the way it is curious to note that the HohenzoUern Prussia, which in speeches 
used to be slandered as the very embodiment of militarism was objectively the 
least militarist c of all large countries Th s is a good lllustrat on of a discrepancy 
between what is the objective troth, and what is subjective pabhc op men 
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basis for such a conclusion If to this we add the appropriate 
consideration of F A Woods, concerning the long cycles in the 
movement of war, and finally the data of the twentieth century, 
we cannot but agree with Dr Woods’ conclusion that the “lines 
[m his valuable diagrams] for England, France, and Russia 
would never suggest that militarism is ceasing” , and that all the 
data can, at best, “do no more than throw a moderate amount of 
probability in favor of declining war years ” 29 

If we take the per cent of losses for the belligerent armies in 
the wars of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth cen 
tunes, we cannot see any tendency toward a decrease Meanwhile, 
the size of the armies has been increasing not only in an absolute 
number, but probably even in proportion to the population Dur- 
ing the last war we saw that almost the entire population of nations 
was turned into an army If, therefore, the per cent of the losses 
of the contemporary armies is no less than that of the armies of 
the past, this strongly suggests that, contrary to many authors, 
among them Steinmetz, there is no definite decrease in the number 
of war victims Numerous and detailed tables given by Bodart 
of the losses in all the principal battles of the above three cen- 
turies, computed as a per cent of the total strength of the fighting 
armies, do not show even the slightest tendency toward a decrease 
of these losses 80 These data seem sufficient to show that the 

” Ikd > PP 29-30 J de Maistre was the first who made such a tentative com- 
putatac®, and he came to the conclusion that la guerre esl l flat hointuel du genre 
humasn dans un certain sens c est-d-dirc, qve le sang fiumatn dost fouler sans 
interruption sur le globe, tes oil Id el que la pan pour cheque notion n esl qu un 
repit — Considerations sur la France, ’ Oeuvres, VoL I pp 28 ff G Valbert, on 
the baas of the computation of the Moscow Gazelle says that ‘from the year 1496 
B C to A D 1861, in 3 358 years, there were 227 years of peace and 3 130 years 
of war or thirteen years of war to every year of peace. Within the last three 
centuries there have been 286 wars in Europe. He adds further that 'From the 
year J50O B C to A D i860 more than 8 000 treaties of peace, which were meant 
to remain ® force forever, were concluded. The average time they remained in 
force was two years ’ — Valbert, G , tn the Revue des Deux Monies , April, 1894, 
P 692 Having these facts in view, the Honorable George Peel in his The Future 
0} England p 169, said that for fifteen centimes, since the full adoption of 
Christianity by the continent of Europe, peace has been preached and for these 
fifteen centuries the history of Europe has been nothing but a tale of blood 
and slaughter ” 

15 Here again the popular writers have imposed upon the public quite a wrong 
picture of the militarism and enormous armies of past centuries, especially of the 
middle ages. The real situation was very different The armies of the past, 
bang mercenaries and professional fighters, were as a rule, very small, sometimes 
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alleged disappearance of war is hard to prove by the actual data. 
Vaccaro s and Novicovv s tendencies ha\ e been rather more a 
matter of imagination than an accurate description of the realit} ,l 
As to the qualitative decrease of the cruelties of war the 
criticized theories seem to be ver) doubtful also Of course some 
maj believe the extermination of an enemy through machine 
guns poisonous gas crushing bj tanks big cannon shells and 
other scientific methods more humane than that by arrow or 
club or spear but this is a matter of personal taste In the 
opinion of the author there is no substantial difference which 
would permit one to talk of a progressive humanizing of war 
m the course of time The last war experience has shown also 
that in the twentieth centurv women children and aval popula 
tions were often exterminated just as according to Vaccaro the) 
were exterminated in the remotest past *’ 

These indications are possibl) suffiaent to show the lllusionary 
character of the discussed theories I am afraid the deeper we dig 
into the facts the more conspicuous their fallaaes are going to 
appear 35 The> are nothing but derivations in which the de- 


amounting to a few dorm, or hundreds, or to a few thousand men The figures 
for the Austnsn, and other armies in the battles of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, 
and the nineteenth centuries are given in Bodart s study Looking through these 
figures one sees how systematically the fighting armies have been increasing 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. It is probable that the increase 
is greater than the increase of the population for the same period. See BoDtar 
op ciL, passim 

“ As I mentioned m my youthful work, I myself held the same behei but a 
more careful study of the facts has made me change my opinion 

“ If one tales the colonial wars of the European countries in the years of 1923 
26 one wiU have a still more con s p i cuous example of the falseness of the alleged 
disappearance of war cruelties. Whole cities in Syria, Morocco India, Afghanistan, 
etc. were shelled Women, children, and the whole population were exterminated. 
A wonderful 'humanizing of war indeed 

“Asa contrast to these theories we have the opposite ones whose authors try 
earnestly to show that, with a progress of civilization, the cruelties and the 
seventy of the struggle have not been dec re a si ng but increasing One of the 
most interesting treatises of th« kind was published by A- N Engelgardt in his 
book Progress as lie £rolutum of Cruelty (Russian) The author collected an 
enormous amount of material from the histones of the past and the present wars, 
and of the colonization of the natives by the European nations, to prove his 
principal thesis. If this cannot be accepted C t is also one-aded) the work 
at least shows the fallacy of the opposite opinion. As is known, B Kidd, in 
studying the theories, ideologies, beliefs, and tendencies of the second half of the 
nineteenth century also came to the conclusion that the West was beco m i n g 
incomparably more brutal, warlike, and rapacious than it had been before. 
Daring this period there "w as a recrudescence of the pagan doctrine of the 
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sirabte trend is substituted for the real one So much for this 
point 

Now, as to the forms of the "struggle for existence or the 
forms of antagonistic relationship among human beings , they are 
numerous Their classification depends upon the purpose of the 
study The majority of the existing classifications represent a 
variety of Tarde’s threefold classification — war, competition, and 
polemics, which approximates Novicow’s four forms of strug- 
gle 34 Such aie the classifications of G Simmel, of L v Wiese, 
R Park, and E Burgess, E A Ross, and of some others 15 There 
is no doubt that such a classification embraces only one aspect 
of the problem, and that it is only one out of many possible clas- 
sifications In the first place, it is possible to classify all antago- 
nisms according to their specific characteristics They may be, 
for example, conscientious and unconscientious , one-sided, as 
when they include only the antagonism between wolves and sheep, 
or they may be mutual, where both parties menace each other, 
absolute, where one party tends to exterminate another physically , 
or relative, where extermination is not necessarily an objective, 
but where subjugation, exploitation, domination, and competition 
of tarious kinds enters In the second place, according to " the 
diagnostic symptoms” or "manifestations of antagonistic atti- 
tudes' (forms) there are antagonistic relations war, physical 
fight, competition opposition, polemics, compulsion, coercion, and 
a senes of inimical relationships According to the antagonizing 
units there are antagonisms between individuals and between 
groups According to the nature of the antagonizing units there 
are antagonisms between states, nationalities, races, religious 
groups political parties, sex groups, social classes, occupational, 

omnipotence of force,” a return to the religion of force cruelty, slaughter, and 
so on Kidd s conclusions are also one-sided, but again they stress the one-sided 
ness of the opposite opinions See Kjds> B , The Science of Power, Chaps I-HI, 
V. X vyft 

* Tarde, Social Laws pp no ff 

* See further the chapter about the formal school Competition, opposition, 
and conflict, — such are the principal forms in antagonistic relationship, according 
to L i Wiese, R Park, and E. Burgess who discriminate between competition 
(interaction without social contact) and conflict (interaction with social contact), 
which in its turn, is divided into war and other forms of conflict B A Ross 
enumerates a senes of opposite forms see Ross, E A , Principles of Soctcloty, 
1923, Chaps Xt-XIX 
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economic, ideological groups, and so on 38 This brief enumeration 
shows the possibility oi a divergent classification of human an- 
tagonisms Which of these many possible classifications is to be 
used depends upon the purpose of the study 

4 Social Functions and the Effects of War and Struggle 

How little the phenomena of war and struggle have been stud- 
ied, and how inadequate is our knowledge in this field, is con 
spicuously shown by the existence of two opposite types of 
sociological theory about social functions and the effects of war 
According to one type of theory, war and struggle have been the 
principal factors of human progress and have exerted a series of 
most beneficial effects 37 According to the other type of theory, 
war is “hell” and has exerted only the most disastrous influences 
on various sides of social life 38 Both types of opinion are sup- 
ported by prominent social thinkers, and the dispute between them 
continues to go on up to this day Let us glance somewhat closer 
at the arguments of both parties Then polemics and arguments 
are usually earned on m the form of “evaluating” judgments of 

“Compare with J Delevsky s classification of antagonisms given in his 
elaborate study Social Antagonisms and Clast Struggle in History (Russian) St. 
Petersburg 1910 See other classifications of antagon isms in Sorokin, System 
0/ Sociology, Vol I, pp 207—21 1 Park, R and Burcess, E Introduction, 
Chaps VTil-IX Savorgnan F 'Les antagomsmes sociaux ' Scientist, 1914, 

I VII, pp 138-146 See also Annales de l InsMut International de Soctologte, 
Vol XI devoted to the problem of social antagonism, and composed of the 
papers of prominent sociologists Carver T N Essays in Social Justice pp 93- 
97 Cambridge, 1915 

17 The representative theories of this type are given by J de Maistre who is 
regarded as the lather of such theories in the nineteenth century See his ‘Con 
^derations sur la France, ’ (1790), Chap III “Les Soirees de St Petersbourg 
septi£me entretien m Oeuvres Vols I V Steinmetz, S P , Die Phtiosophte des 
Kneges Constantin A , Le rile sociologique de la guerre Pans 1 907 Proudhon, 
La guerre et la paix Jabns, M Ueber Kneg, Fneden uni Rultur Berlin, 1893 
G Valbert s paper published in the Revue des deux mondes April, 1894 GuM 
Plowicz, Ratzevhofee, Son bast W Kneg und Kapilahsmus Munch en 1913 
Vaccaro s, and some others belong also to this group of works as far as they 
explain the on gin of the state, social organization and other social institutions 
through war and struggle G LeBon L Ward and E Renan, not mentioning 
such apologists of war as F Nietzsche, Bernhard] and others, belong partly to 
this, lyou}., tna 

“ The representative works of this type are the quoted works of Novicow, 
Nicolai, N Mikhailovsky, Kropotkin. Mohnan Ferrero Mitchell, B Kidd, 
Lapouge, and the works of 0 Seeck, V Kellogg D S Jordan, Nasmith and of 
many others quoted further, cot to mention a legion of pacifist pamphlets and 
publications. 
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“good” or “bad,” "beneficial” or "harmful” , and the “desirable” 
or “undesirable” influences of war Such a method inevitably 
introduces into the theories a senes of non-scientific conceptions 
They, in their turn, facilitate a misunderstanding between the 
parties, and \ery often shift the dispute from the field of a de- 
scription of the facts as they are, into the field of moral evaluation 
and speculative reasoning In order to avoid such an unscientific 
procedure, I shall split the problem into its important sub prob- 
lems, and, m this way, present a brief summary of what is known 
in this field, what is proved, and what is still uncertain 39 

a war’s selection 

Concerning the character of war selection there are two opposite 
theories According to one the selection of war is negative, 
according to the other it is either neutral or positive The first 
theory was brilliantly developed by H Spencer, partly by Darwin, 
and by V de Lapouge (see the chapter about the Racial School) 
and more recently by a series of authors such as J Novicow, 
Nicolai, O Seeck, D S Jordan, V Kellogg, Charles Gide and 
many others The argument of this group runs as follows 
Armies, as a general rule, are composed of the “best blood' of 
the population, — the healthiest, because the unhealthy and the 
physically defective are not taken into an army, the most efficient 
age groups, because the old and children are not recruited, the 
more honest, because criminals are not permitted to enlist m an 
army, and the brightest people mentally, because the mentally 
defective or feebleminded are excluded from an army Through 
such a selection the army is somewhat superior physically, morally, 
and mentally to the common population of the country During 
a war, it is the army which suffers losses, the end population 
either does not suffer at all, or has incomparably fewer losses 
This means that war exterminates the “best blood ' of a nation 
in a far greater proportion than its “poorer blood ” This means 
that war facilitates a survival of the unfit Exterminating the 
best blood, at the age at which the reproductive capacity of the 

" A very nch collection of war facts for future studies is this field is given in 
the works of Vox Bloch, Der Krteg several volumes and Eruyklopodie tier 
Knegstnstensckaften, several volumes and Berxot, O , Du Z<M tnt Krteg, 1900. 
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soldiers is far from being exhausted, war exterminates the best 
progenitors of the future generations, — the bearers of the best 
racial qualities. It favors a propagation of the poorer blood and 
in this way it Is a factor of negative selection and of racial de- 
generation Vaccaro stressed another form of this In a long 
series of facts he has shown that, especially in the past, the con 
querors aimed always to exterminate in the first place the strong 
est, the most courageous, the most intelligent, or the leaders of 
the opposite party The Roman rule parcefe subjected et 
debellare superbos (spare the submissive and demolish the proud 
men) has been a general rule of almost all wars Such was the 
policy of the Spartans in regard to the strong Helots, of the 
Dorians in regard to conquered native peoples, of the Aryans in 
India, of the Romans in regard to many peoples conquered by 
them The same is true in regard to civil strifes, where each 
victorious party pitilessly exterminates the leaders of the oppo- 
site group, and when success passes from party to party we have, 
as it was m Rome and Greece, a series of exterminations of the 
leading men of all parties by one another “Since the submis- 
sive, to the exclusion of the brave and upright men, beget chil 
dren, the traits of baseness and servility become fixed in the race ” 
In this way military selection has exterminated millions of the 
best individuals, and through that has facilitated a procreation of 
the poorer elements of the population, — of the innate slaves and 
submissive peoples 40 

Other negative influences of war and militarism on racial and 
biological composition of the population may be added They 
make a great many wounded soldiers physically defective They 
facilitate various epidemics and sicknesses, and undermine the 
health of the soldiers and population What is more important, 
militarism, even in time of peace, is responsible for a very high 
per cent of venereal diseases, especially of syphilis, among the 
soldiers Through this it directly contributes to the degeneration 
of the nation Further, war exterminates the officers of an army 
in a greater proportion than the soldiers Officers being superior 
to the soldiers, this means that war again works negatively Such 
" Vaccaro. La lulte pour VtrtsUnce dans l kumantU, p 51. Pans. 1802 
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are the principal considerations of those who maintain that selec- 
tion through international, civil, or any kind of war, is negative 41 
As the incidence of the death from the wounds and disease of war 
falls not at random on the general population, but on a specially 
selected part of it, namely, its sturdy young and middle aged men, 
and men often not alone of especial physical fitness but of unusual 
boldness and loyalty of spirit, and as these deaths may in times of 
severe and protracted wars be very considerable in number and take 
a heavy toll for several or many successive years from this partic- 
ular part of the population, thus lessening materially the share which 
it would otherwise take in the reproduction of the population, it 
would seem to be inevitable in the light of the knowledge of the 
reality of race modification by selection, that serious wars should lead 
to a racial deterioration in the population concerned 42 
Such is one of these formulas 

Some of the authors went so far in an evaluation of the nega- 
tive selection of war that they made it responsible for the decay 
of nations Such, for instance, is O Seeck s theorj According 
to it the principal factor of the decay of Rome and Greece was an 
extermination of the best blood of the nations through bloody 
wars and civil strifes 43 The theory is repeated eloquently by 
D S Jordan 44 Latei, he and H E Jordan illustrated it through 
a study of the effects of the Civil War on Virginia 45 

The arguments of the opposite theory, which maintains that 
war selection is either neutral or even positive I shall use for 
aiding my criticism of the theory just outlined Can we say 

" See Novicow, War arid Its Alleged Benefits, Chap IV Nicolai, op ctf , 
Vot I, Chap 3 Nasmith G ,op ci! , p 379 Jordan D S The Human Harvest, 
Boston, 1907 Jordan, D S , and H E , liar's Aftermath Boston 1914 Gide, 
Charles "La reconstitution de la population fransaise Revue international de 
soctologte, 1916 Darwin, L , ‘ On the Stat Enquiries Needed after the War in 
Connection With Eugenics, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, March, 1916, 
Otlet, P , Les problhme s intern el la guerre 1916 KELLOGG V Military Selection 
and Race Deterioration , in Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Pubhca 
tions, Oxford, 1916 also ' Eugenics and Militarism m Problems in Eugenics, 
1912, pp 220-231 Sorokin, P , "The Effects of War on Social Life, in Econo- 
mist (Russian) Petrograd, 1922 No 2 Sociology of Revolution, Chap XI 
** Kellogg, Military Selection and Race Deterioration pp 197-198 
“See Seeck, O , Geschu.hu dts XJnitrganges der antiken licit, 3d ed .Berlin, 
1910 Vol I, Chap 3, and throughout six volumes. 

** See Jordan, The Human Harvest, pp 28 ff 
“ War j Aftermath, pp 22 S 
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that the theory of negative selection is sufficiently proved ? In 
the opinion of the writer, there seems to be a considerable portion 
of truth in the theory Nevertheless, some of its propositions 
are questionable, and some others need to be tested further 

In the first place, even if negative selection takes place in 
present day warfare, the same cannot be said certainly about war 
fare in the past In the present warfare, which is carried on with 
poisonous gas, shells, bombs and so on, physical resourcefulness, 
courage, dexterity, intelligence, and cunning may not give any 
preference to the survival of the stronger men of an army Shells, 
gas, and bullets exterminate them as easily as the weak soldiers 
In wars of past history the situation was different It is likely 
that the strong, skilled, dexterous, and clever fighter had then a 
greater chance than a weak soldier to go out of a battle alive 
The reason is that in a fight with arrows, spears, lances, and e o 
on, such a strong man could much better protect himself than a 
weak fighter 4 ® Furthermore, because of starvation, lack of ne 
cessities, and other sufferings common in such wars, only those 
who could endure all this could survive, while the weak had to 
perish Moreover, the stronger heroes seem to have had much 
greater chances for procreation (because of greater success among 
women, through polygamy, through the right of the stronger, 
through raping, and so on) than the coward, the weakling, and 
the physically and mentally defective Even the facts indicated 
by Vaccaro are not quite general The leading group very often 
obtained its life and freedom by means of concessions, ransom, 
and other values given to the conquerors at the cost of the masses 
ruled by such leaders These considerations show how complex 
is the problem, and how difficult it is to find the real effects of 
war selection 

A number of authors indicate that, even at the present time, 
war’s selection is far from being such as it is depicted above 

Also in modem warfare cunning and resourcefulness count for a 
groat dss! It stoats lig&y proto . Me Skat Wf tkas wr heforq. 
superiority in intelligence is a great asset among fighting men 

“Compare Ross, E A , Principles of Sociology pp 386-387 Bushe£ P A, 
PnnapUs of Sociology, po 1*4-125 
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Even in the present trenches, 

the best shots are killing more peoples than the poor shoty-ace_^ 
and the best shots will be themselves least often struck So it is 
with other forms of killing It is highly improbable that supe- 
riority in handling modem weapons is not correlated with general 
mental superiority If it be admitted that intelligence is a factor at 
all, then the more intelligent must themselves tend to escape, from 
the mere fact that they tend to do more killing. 

Furthermore, even in modern wars 

the great mortality is really of advantage to the race, because, within 
the army itself, those who can survive hardship and disease must be 
by nature stronger than those who succumb . In whatever light we 
may view all these difficult questions the great fact remains that 
somehow man has evolved, and he has fought, presumably, half of 
the time If warfare is so deleterious it may be asked How did he 
get where he is ? We have thus seen how difficult and complicated is 
the philosophy of war Yet most writers have been content to take 
one side or the other of the issue, so that we have scarcely begun to 
have a science of the subject 47 

C Gmi and F Savorgnan add to these considerations a new 
one If, in regard to men, wars negative selection is true, its 
harm is compensated for through the positive selection of females 
due to war Owing to the extermination of the males, the num- 
ber of men decreases , and, because of this, the "supply” of females 
increases Not all of them can now have a chance to be married 
and have children Thanks to a "dearth” of males, only the 
relatively better females are now married The poorest among 
them who could have married had the war not taken place, now 
remain outside the “procreators ’ of the future generations Thus, 
negative selection among males is compensated for by positive 
selection among females, because m determining the qualities of 
the offspring, the female parent counts as much as the male 
'ysm *. 48 

" Woods, F A, op ctl , pp 33-27 Compare Holmes, S J , Studios in Evolu- 
tion and Eugenics, N Y, 1923 Sumne* W G, War and Other Essays, 1911, 
Pqpenoe, P , and Johnson, R H , op at Chap XVI 

u Gini, C , 'The War from the Eugenic Point of View,’’ m Eugenics in Race and 
State, pp 430 ff, Baltimore, 1921, Savobgnav, F, 'La gerra e reugemca," 
actenlut, June 1926 
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Dr Steinmetz states generally that the losses and the negative 
selection of war are greatly exaggerated On the basis of the 
losses of the Franco-Prussian War, he tries to show that they 
are less than the normal fluctuation of the mortality rate from 
year to year Under such conditions it is impossible to talk about 
the deterioration of a race through war 49 Besides, in modern 
wars about three-fourths of the losses are due to epidemics and 
only about one fourth to warfare This means that the stronger 
men survive while the weaker die Other authors indicate that 
statistics and facts do not corroborate the statements of the oppo- 
site theory If negative effects were noticed by Villerme and B 
de Chateauneuf, 10 in contrast to their findings R Livi did not 
find any trace of such deleterious effects on the Italian soldiers 
born in the years of war and after them 51 To the same conclusion 
came Cohgnon m his study of the French recruits of 1892 from 
Dordogne who were born in the >ear of war and revolution 42 A 
similar conclusion was reached by O Ammon in his study of 
the Badenese recruits of the early nineties F Savorgnan 
found that the per cent of the still born children and the death 
rate of the babies did not increase, and the weight of the new- 
born babies did not decrease in the years from 1914 to 1919 m 
comparison with the years from 1906 to 1914 ts On the other 
hand, Claassen and some others have found that the per cent of 
defective recruits in Germany has been systematically increasing 
from 1902 to 1913, though the period from 1879 to 1892 and 
later was the period of peace in the history of Germany 84 This 
means that a degeneracy in the vitality of a population may take 
place in the most peaceful times These factual studies make 
*• Philosophic des Knegcs, pp 71 ff 

,0 Viu-ERMfe, L, “Memoire sur la taJie de lTiomme en France, ' in Annoles 
d hygiene publique, I" sene, t I, pp 351-399, 1829 1 >e ChateauneuP, B, 
Essat sur la morlaiitl, ibid , I" sene, t X, pp 239-316, 1833 
*' Livi, R , Antropomelna militate, Vol II, pp 89 ff , Rome, 1905 
u Colignon, R , ‘ Anthropologie de la France,’* Dordogne, Memoirs de Soislti 
de Anthropologie de Paris, sene III, t I, 1894 
u Avuo.v, O, Zur A nthropologte der Bodener, 189 9, Jena, Sa vorgnan, P, op 
cit , pp 419-428 

u Ci-aassen, W , "Die Abnehmende Knegstuchtigkeit in Deutschen Reich," 
Arch / Rasscn und Gesellschofts Biologu, Vol VI, 1909 pp 73-77 Vol VIII, 
1911, p 786 Vol X, 1913, p 584 Similar results were found in France and in 
England before the War and dunng the War in regard to the recruits bom and 
brought up in the period of peace 
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the discussed theory still more questionable Moreover Steinmetz 
brings out two reasons in the endeavor to show that even if war 
selection is m some degree negative this harm is far counter 
balanced by war s positive effects Following the opinion of 
Plutarch Polybius Aristotle Machiavelh Vico and of many 
others he claims that the peacetime selection is negative also It 
leads to vice loss of virility and to a survival of the people who 
are far from being the best blood of the nation Peaceful com 
petition leads to a regressive selection too This claim is not 
entirely denied even by those who like Mallock Jentsch Ferri 
Ptoetz Woltmann and others insist upon the negative character 
of war selection * 5 Therefore it is questionable which of these 
two negative selections (of war and of peacetime) is more harm 
ful and regressive 

War that shatters her slain 

And peace that grinds them as grain 

What however is especially important is that war is an instru 
ment m the selection of the groups — a selection whose impor 
tance is far greater than that of the selection of individuals Like 
K Pearson Steinmetz contends that among men there is not only 
a struggle among individuals going on but among groups also 
Which of the two groups is better more resourceful more intel 
hgent and therefore more entitled to survive could not be decided 
without war War is the instrument of group selection It is 
the only test serving this purpose and the test which is adequate 
because it tests at once all forces of the belligerent groups their 
physical power their intelligence their sociality and their moral 
it) The victory is the result of a mobilization of all the forces 
of a nation Th“ conqueror is always he who shall fatally con 
quer on the basis of the superiority of all his forces Without 
war such a group ^election wo ild be impossible Sans guerre 
tout le mond deviendraM ruse dur et lache comme les Jmfs 

** Steinmetz Xa guerre moyen de select on collect ve n Constawtin A 
Ze role sociology de la guerre pp 268 ff See above about Lapouge s social selec 
tons theory See Mallock, tl H Aristocracy and Evolution J-ondon 1898 
Jentsch Soctalauslese 1898 Woltmann L Die Darvnnxsche Theorie und 
Sociatismus i8<»9 Haycsaft Darantttsm end Race P ogress iSgd 
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d’aujourd’hui ” 69 Compared with this positive group selection, 
the negative results of individual selection through war become 
quite insignificant. 

The above shows that the character of war selection is much 
more complex than it is usually supposed to be On the basis of 
what we now know about it, it is impossible to agree either with 
the “cursers” or the “praisers” of war selection The truth seems 
to he somewhere between these two one-sided theories 

B war’s effects on the health of the population 

Somewhat more certain seems to be war’s influence on the 
health of a population, especially when the war is long and stren- 
uous The disorganization of economic conditions, and the in- 
crease of hardships make the satisfaction of primary necessities 
more difficult , and, in connection with this, tends to increase vari- 
ous epidemics, ailments, and sicknesses In regard to venereal 
diseases the increase seems to be certain BT In regard to epidemics 
of plague, influenza, cholera, typhus, etc, especially in the past, 
their increase could not be questioned A great many mediaeval 
wars were followed by various epidemics The same seems to be 
true even in regard to modern wars, including the World War,** 
though the modern sanitary and hygienic measures have consid- 
erably decreased the chances for, and the severity of, epidemics 
Less certain is the war influence on nervous or mental diseases 
Several studies have found an increase and credited it to war,'® 
but the data have always been fragmentary and incomplete 
Where war hardships are great, a decrease in the weight of new- 

Steinmetz, La Guerre, pp 241, 251, Chap III, also "Les selections mdividu- 
elles ou corollaires, ’ in A nnales de I'InsMul International de Soctolog le, Vol IV, 
1898 

17 See Kellogg, op cti Tuberculosis increased in the years of the World 
War, but after its end decreased again Handbuch d sottalen Hygiene, Vol III, 
pp 200-207, Berlin, 1926 

'* It is enough to mention the post war influenza which swept throughout all 
belligerent (and neighboring) countries 

** See, for instance, Oettincen, iloralstaltslth, 1881, p 68, Gorovoi-ShaltaW, 
“Mental Diseases Under the Existing Conditions,'’ (Russian), the Journal 0] 
Psychology, Neurology, and Experimental Psychology, (Russian), 1922, pp 34 ® ’ 
Osipoft, "Mental Diseases in Petrograd," in Ixoestta of the Health-Commtssarust, 
1919, Nos 7-12 (Russian), Soecknick, Anna, “Knegseinfluss auf jugendlicbe 
Psychopathen,” Archie fur Psychiatric, Jahigang 24, Bd 70, pp 172-186 See 
there other references 
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born babies, an increase in the per cent of still bom children, and 
an increase of various deformities and ailments due to the abnor- 
mal conditions are probable But again this is likely to be only 
one side of the complex picture There may be several opposite 
influences which, however, scarcely counterbalance the above ef- 
fects From the standpoint of the future of the race, these 
negative influences, with the exception of venereal diseases are 
scarcely important Eliminating possibly the weakest elements 
of a population, they may be even beneficial from the standpoint 
of racial selection But again, all these statements are still to be 
tested, and now represent only more or less probable hypotheses 

C INFLUENCE OF WAR ON VITAL PROCESSES 
In this field the effects of war, at least of modern wars are 
more certain They are as follows With the beginning of war, 
the death rate of the whole population of a belligerent country 
begins to go up, and rises until the end of the war After its 
termination it abruptly goes down, and sometimes falls below that 
of the pre war level , but within one, two, or three years after 
the termination, it returns to pre war level and assumes the pre 
war trend of movement The marriage rate falls at the begin 
ning of a war, continuing this movement until the end, when it 
suddenly jumps up to the pre war level, as a result of the many 
marriages which were postponed because of the war Within 
one or two years, however, it returns to the pre war level and 
resumes its pre war trend In a somewhat similar way the divorce 
rate fluctuates The birth rate begins to fall nine months after 
the beginning of war, and goes on decreasing up to nine months 
after its termination, when it jumps up above the pre war level as 
a result of the great increase of marriages m the post war years 
but within one or two years it returns to its pre war level assum 
wig it3 pre-war trend In details this scheme vanes from country 
to country, and from war to war, but, in essentials, such was the 
fluctuation of the vital processes in the belligerent countries in 
the cases of the World War, the Prussian Danish War, 1864, 
the Prussian Austrian War, 1 866 the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Crimean War , the Franco Prussian War, 1870-7 1 , the Russian 
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Turkish War, 187778, the Serbian Bulgarian War, 1885, the 
Balkan War, 1912 13, the Russian Japanese War, 1904-5; the 
Cml War of the United States, and some others 60 

D INFLUENCE OF WAR ON ECONOMIC PHENOMENA 
In this field the principal effects of war are a waste of wealth 
(in the form of capital and human material) and an extraordinary 
shifting of it from society to society, and from group to grouo 
within the same society As does any large enterprise, war 
requires a great mobilization of wealth Furthermore, war 
destroys aties, factories, and other economic values In this 
sense it maj be regarded as a waste If we agree to estimate 
an adult individual at 32,000 francs (as is done by some econo- 
mists) then a loss of 20,000,000 individuals in war means a loss 
of 640,000,000,000 francs In bnef, the wasteful character of 
war may scarce!} be questioned* 1 The next general effect of 
war is an extensive redistribution of wealth among societies, and 
among the groups and individuals of the same society It is 
manifest in the shifting of the wealth of a conquered group to 
the conquerors, from the belligerent countries to neutral ones, 
in the economic ruin of some groups in fa\or of others of the 
same soaet} , and in an impoverishment of the masses and an 
attendant enrichment of some individuals In bnef, war alwajs 
is an important factor in the shifting or displacement of wealth 

**See the figures m my "The Influence of War,’’ in Eionomist No i igtJ, 
Petrograd, Russia Sorokin, "Influence of the World War upon Divorces, ’ 
Journal Applied Sociology 1925 No 2 Wolfe, A. B “Economic Conditions 
and the Birth Rate after the War ’ Journal of Political Economy, June, 1917 
Novosexsky S A , War and Movement of Vital Processes, (Russian) 
Obsckestoenny l rack, Ja n. . 1915 Nccov, S W , 'War and National Vital Sta 
tistics,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, June, 1916 See other data in 
the well known works of G v Mayr Levasseur, and Cauderlier Less certain 
is the fact, accepted by some statisticians, (eg, by Oettmgen) that in the post- 
war years there is an extraordinarily high proportion in the births of males, as a 
compensation for the males exterminated in war In the last war such a phe- 
nomenon was not noticed. 

« The purely economic literature in this field is enormous. About the general 
economic effects of war see Nicolai, op cit , VoL Z Chap IV Novicow, II at 
Chap V BoaG H "Human Capital and the Cost of the War," Journal Royal 
Statistical Society, fan -, 1916 Otlet P , op cU , pp 26 ff Bogart, E L. Cost 
of Ike War Robinson, E Van D , "War and Economics,’ in Caryer’s Sociology 
and Social Progress Chap IX. 
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from group to group, and from man to man 62 . 
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ent moment this role of war seems to be certain, and is recognized 
by a great many investigators 65 

F THE MORAL EFFECTS OF WAR 

Concerning this problem, opinions vary from the most positive 
apology for war to its most positive damnation Let us briefly 
survey what in these opposite theories is more or less certain, 
and what is a speculation 

War, Brutalization and Corruption — ■ 

Neither circumstances nor human beings become better in the 
time of peace, it is from war, which may become more rare, that 
we must expect progress From a biological standpoint, ag- 
gressiveness has been a condition necessary for progress 

Without it man could not emerge from his animal state, because 
he would be exterminated by other species Without war an up- 
ward movement within humanity would not be possible, because 
any means of finding out which social group is superior and 
which is inferior would be absent A long or eternal peace would 
make man an exclusively egotistical creature, without virility, 
courage, altruism, or bravery Such a man would be entirely 
effeminated, and corrupted to the very heart of his nature De- 
generation, effeminacy, idleness, corruption, — such would be the 
results of an eternal peace Such are the arguments of the 
defenders of the beneficial effects of war on mans conduct and 
behavior 66 

War, an appeal to brute force, is always a degradation, a descent 
into the animalism that demoralizes the victors, as well as the van 
quished Bloodshed produces international hatred, and interna- 
tional hatred produces the most baleful evils War is the most 

“ See Steinmetz, Philos its Kneges, pp 17 ff , Sorokin, Crime and Punish- 
ment, pp 216-247 G HIDINGS, F, Democracy and Empire, 1901, pp 354 ff 
Keixer, A G , Through War to Peace, N Y, 1918 Vincent, G E, The Rivalry 
of Social Groups, 1 American Journal of Sociology Vol. XVI, pp 471-484 Case, 

C , Outlines of Introductory Sociology, Chap XXX, N Y , 1924 Souner W G , 
War and Other Essays New Haven, 1911, GuupLOWICZ L., Der Rassenkampf, 
Innsbruck, 1883, (see about Gumplowicz the chapter on the Sociologistic School) 
Vaccaro, Les bases, passim Bushee, op cit, pp 130 ff See, however, the 
opposite opinions of several writers in N AS WITH, Chaps. III-VI , Todd, A J • 
Theories of Social Progress, Chap XIX 

“ Steinmett La guerre, p 288, Chap I 
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active cause of our backwardness and mental stagnation It brutal- 
izes a man, strips him of all really human ethics, turns him into a 
beast, and entirely demoralizes him 
Such is the opposite opinion 67 

I think that the mere contrasting of these opinions is sufficient 
to show their mutual fallacies Steinmetz is right in maintaining 
that aggressiveness was necessarj for man to survive and rise 
above an animal level , but it scarcely follows from this that cour- 
age and virility can be displayed only in the form of slaughtering 
other men, that war does not have any brutalizing effects, or that 
W peaceful cooperation no progress is possible Novicow is right 
m maintaining that war demoralizes human beings greatly, but 
one fails to see how man really could survive by being quite paci- 
fists and non aggressive It is doubtful also that a safe and 
eternal peace is always beneficial Still more questionable is it 
that war has not been instrumental in an increase of altruism and 
social devotion within at least a fighting group 
In bnef, both sides are one-sided in their sweeping state 
ments, and the truth again seems to lie somewhere between these 
extremes 

Criminality and War — The influence of war on criminality 
represents one of the bases for a judgment concerning its moral 
effects Does war favor or check criminality ? The answer is that 
we do not know There have been several statistical studies of 
the problem , they have shown that, for instance, m Germany in 
the years of 1866 (the Austria Prussian War) of 1871 
(Franco Prussian War), in France in 1830 and 1871, the number 
of crimes decreased abnormally es On the other hand, there are 
some data (principally concerning defeated countries) which show 
a sudden, though quickly passing, increase of criminality in the 
years of war ® 9 This suggests that there is probably no general 
rule, and that the character of war effects depends greatly on 
17 Novicow, War, pp 72, 74, Chap VIII 

“See von May*, G, op at, Vol III, PP 947-949 . Starke W , Verhrechcn 
Verbrccher t n Preussen 18S4-7S, Berlin, 1884, pp 63 B Btjdngen tot de 
Jfatutefc win Nederland, N V No 231 LeyaSSEUR, E , la. population franfaue, 
Vol II, pp 442-445 Corns, A ‘ Essai sur la cnrawahtA" Journal des icono- 
mutes, 1868, (January) . „ 

“Bournet, A , La crtmtttaltli en France et en Italic, 1884 pp 43, 47, 114 
SOCQVET. J , CnmtnaltU en France, 1884. P *5 
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many conditions such as whether the war is successful whether 
it is carried on in the territory of the country or in that of the 
enemy, whether it is accompanied by a great economic disorgam 
zation, whether it is popular among the people of the nation 
and so on This is confirmed bv F Zahn s study which did not 
find any uniform effect of the World War on the criminality of 
various countries 70 Furthermore it is necessary to add that a 
decrease of criminality in time of war may also be due to the fact 
that many of the would be criminals are enlisted in the army, and 
there find a full opportunity to satisfy their criminal proclivities 
in the form of heroic military exploits This consideration is 
supported by the fact that in France and in Germany as soon 
as the war of 1870-71 was over criminality began to go up 
again 11 The above seems to be true of civil and revolutionary 
strifes also which are likely to be much worse m this respect than 
international wars 7a 

Granting that the hypothesis is true that sometimes war is fol 
lowed by a decrease of criminality Tarde seems to give an excel 
lent interpretation of the fact when he says 

The effect of militarism is to exhaust the criminal passions scat 
tered through every nation to purify them in concentrating them 
and to justify them by making them serve to destroy one another 
under the superior form which they thus assume After all is said 
and done war enlarges the sphere of peace as crime formerly used 
to enlarge the sphere of honesty This is the irony of history 75 

As to the influence of military service and discipline on the 
criminality of the soldiers in time of peace there seems to be no 
reason to think that it is noticeably positive or negative The 
attempts to show a greater criminality of the soldiers as compared 
with that of the common population are unreliable 74 

IVar and Social and Anti Social Forms of Conduct — After all 
criminal actions are only a small fraction of the socially and mor 

n See Zahn F TCnegsknmmalitSt Schmollers Jahrbuch fur Gesettgebung 
PP 443-971 47 Jahrgang 1924 „ w _ 

» Tarde G Penal Philosophy p 499 Boston 1912 Parvelee M Crimin- 
ology pp 99-102 N Y 1923 

n Sorokin P The Sociology of Revolution pp 146-147 Chap IX 

" Tarde Penal Philosophy p 422 

** See Loubroso C., Crime Its Causes and Remedies pp 201-202 Boston 19H 
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ally relevant actions What is war’s influence on the total group 
of such forms of conduct ? Here again the truth probably lies 
somewhere between the apologies of the enthusiastic admirers of 
war and the curses of the war-haters The admirers claim that 
war is an efficient school of altruism, solidarity for death and life, 
and of "a cure by iron which strengthens humanity ” 75 The war- 
haters claim that war is the school of an exclusive egotism, bestial- 
ity, servility, brutality, harshness, slaughter, and of all imaginable 
mortal sins 74 Both of these extreme views cannot stand even a 
quite superficial test If the first opinion were true, the nations 
like the Swiss, the Dutch, and the Belgian, (before 1914) which 
did not have any war during two 01 three generations, would be 
the most egotistical and corrupted The reality does not corrobo- 
rate such an expectation If the second opinion were true, the 
belligerent nations, especially in a period of a long time war, 
would be the most anti-social and beast-like The reality also does 
not support such an opinion The Romans m the fifth, the fourth, 
and the third centuries B C were almost continually at war , while 
the Greeks in the time of the Greek-Persian wars also were m an 
incessant warfare, and yet we cannot say that the morals and 
sociality within their own nations were weakened On the con 
tTary, their inner-group sociality, morals, sacrifices for the sake 
of the country, the relative purity of the mores, lack of corrup- 
tion, and so on, at that period were conspicuous What is true 
of these groups is xrue of many other groups and individuals 
There are “professional soldiers ’ who display all the harsh and 
ruffian qualities of an anti-social creature, and there are soldiers 
who are highly moral and social There are cases in which war, 
especially an unsuccessful one, has demoralized a society, and 
there are cases of the opposite character It is enough to con 
front the opposing arguments to see their mutual fallacies A 
really scientific study must pass over emotional speculations, and 
get busy with the facts to be able to say what kind of w ar, under 

n See, for instance, the quoted works of Steramets and Valbert 

* See, for instance, Novicow's War, Chap VIII, Nicolai, op ctt , Chaps- III, 
IV, pasnm Nasmith, op at , Chap IV and almost all pacifist publications, and 
®any of the publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
^hich represent nothing hut propaganda -wrapped into pseudo-scientific dresses 
Much, nearer to the truth, are the views developed in Slmve* Keller, T/k 
hoewce «/ Society, Vol I, pp. 397 ff 
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what conditions, when, and in what respect, facilitates man’s anti- 
sociahzation and society’s demoralization , when, under what con- 
ditions, and what kind of war produces the opposite effects 
Such studies are almost lacking up to this time 

C INFLUENCE OF WAR ON POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Possibly the most important generalization in this field was set 
forth by H Spencer, in his theory of the militant and the Indus 
trial type of society The essentials of Spencer s theory are first, 
that war and militarism lead to an expansion of governmental 
control, second, to its centralization, third, to its despotism, 
fourth, to an increase of social stratification, and fifth, to a 
decrease of autonomy and self government of the people In 
this way, war and militarism tend to transform a nation into 
an army, and an army into a nation Peace tends to call forth 
the opposite results a decrease of governmental interference, an 
increase of the people’s liberty and self-government, a weakening 
of social and political stratification, and decentralization The 
reasons for such effects of war are as follows Other conditions 
being equal, in a war the nation turned into an army and con 
trolled by a powerful government has more chances to conquer 
than a nation in which everybody acts as he likes, and in which a 
strong control centralization, and coordination of the activities 
of its members is lacking Furthermore military education, train- 
ing, and discipline inculcate the habit of unquestioning obedience 
in the “rank and file, ’ and that of control in the higher authori 
ties The very nature of the army, for the sake of victory, re- 
quires such a hierarchical and autocratic organization Besides, 
the life in military barracks is one m which soldiers are controlled 
by the higher authorities They do not have, and cannot have, 
a considerable amount of freedom and self-control All this 
tends to ingraft into a nation which has many and long wars the 
habits of “military discipline, obedience on the part of the sub- 
ordinated, and a despotical control on the part of the commanding 
authorities This, in its turn, contributes to the expansion, cen 
tralization, and despotic character of governmental control Such 
are the essential processes tending to be brought about by war 
and militarism Being such, they, however, may assume various 
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trahzation of governmental control (whether in a “reactionary” 
or “communistic and socialistic” dress) on the other, seems to be 
tangible indeed This does not mean that it may not sometimes 
be checked by the interference of a specific factor or that militar- 
ism is the only factor of these phenomena There certainly are 
other factors, and among them an especially important rote is 
played by the impoverishment of a society This, however, does 
not annul the correlation so brilliantly outlined by Spencer’* 
Besides the past historical data, it has been conspicuously cor- 
roborated by the last war, and by the post-war years We have 
had an extraordinary expansion of governmental control in all 
belligerent countries There has been a rise in the success of 
socialist and communist parties which led in Russia, in Hungary, 
Bavaria, and so on, to the “Militant Communist Dictatorship” 
and to socialist governments in many other countries We have 
seen, further, how, with the termination of the War and its post- 
war effects, and with the pacification of societies, the success of 
these groups in all these societies began to dimmish The des- 
potic character of the groups’ policies, and their unlimited com- 
munism (in Russia) began to become more and more moderate, 
until there remains very little of it even in Russia, and even 
there, the capitalist system, private property, and freedom of citi- 
zens and other characteristics of an ‘ industrial” society, have been 
considerably re-established through the hands of the communists 
themselves 

In brief, Spencer’s generalization seems to be valid in its essen 
tials 


H WAR, REVOLUTION, AND REFORM MOVEMENTS 
Their interrelation has been studied little Nevertheless there 
seems to be a tangible correlation between these two phenomena, 

’* Such are the conclusions to which the writer has come in the process of his 
own study of the social effects of mihtansm, impoverishment, of the factors of an 
expansion of governmental control, socialism, and communism See Sorokin, 
The EJerti of X far on 3 octal life, Prussian'; passim ‘-taipirra-nfrtrjiraA snA. 
pan si on of Governmental Control,” American Journal of Sociology Sept 
‘Famine and Ideology, ’ Ekonomut, (Russian), No 5 19*2, Petrograd War 
and Militarization or Comniumzation of Society " (Russian) Artetnoije Dtlo, 
Nos I-IV 1922, Petrograd The Sociology of Revolution Chaps XIII-XV See 
also the indicated works of Sumner. Pdhlmann and Pareto 
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especially between an unsuccessful war and revolution Such 
a war is in a great many cases followed by revolution (in 1917- 
18 m Austria, Turkey, Hungary, Germany, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Greece.and so on) , in 1905 in Russia, in 1912 in Turkey, in 1870- 
71 in France, and m a great many other cases in various countries 
during the previous centuries On the other hand, many revolu 
tions have led to wars 80 Generally they tend to breed each other 
The reasons for this are quite comprehensible An unsuccessful 
war means that the society's organization could not meet the test 
of war, and that it consequently needs a reconstruction Through 
its calamities it breeds a dissatisfaction m the masses, and stirs 
them to revolt against the existing conditions, especially against 
the political regime Hence, revolution as a result of a military 
defeat On the other hand, revolution itself tends to change so 
radically the existing relationships within such a society and out- 
side of it that it endangers the most important interests of many 
social groups within, and outside of, that society Such an antag- 
onism is likely to result in civil or international war as the final 
method of solution for such antagonisms 81 Hence war as a re 
suit of revolution, and their functional relationships This corre- 
lation has been studied very little, but its existence seems to be 
probable 

E\en when there is no revolution after or during a war, it, 
nevertheless, is followed by many a social reform and reconstruc 
tion \VaT, especially 3 great or long war inevitably causes so 
many and so great changes, through the very fact of its exist 
cnee that no society can go on without alterations of its social 
machinery” or regime Whether these alterations are good or 
bad is a matter of personal taste, but that they follow war, and 
that war facilitates them can scarcely be doubted 


I WAR AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 

The above is corroborated in another form The mobility of 
social objects, values, and individuals in time of war and imme- 
diately after, seems to become extraordinarily intensive War is 
“accelerator” of the horizontal, as well as the vertical shifting 


*®See Sorokiy The Sociology of Revolution pp . _ __ nr 

0 See aa analysis of tins problem in my Sociology of Revolution Chap XV U. 
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of social objects and individuals from one social status to another 
Social climbing from the poor to the wealthy classes , from the 
lower to the higher strata, from disfranchised to the privileged 
groups , and the reverse process of a social sinking of individuals 
and groups, is more intensive in time of war than in time of 
peace The same is true in regard to the shifting from occupa 
tion to occupation, from one territorial community, political party, 
or ideological group, to another In this respect war plays the part 
of a fire which makes the particles of water in a kettle boil and 
move much faster The same may be said of the vertical and hori- 
zontal mobility of social objects and values, ( mores , fashions, 
beliefs, ideologies, opinions, tastes, and so on) They change and 
circulate within a society, and among societies, much faster in time 
of war than in time of peace A quick and substantial modifica- 
tion of the “habits and mores ' of a society, and various epidemics 
of “phobies” in time of war and immediately after have been 
many times observed, though they are only partial manifestations 
of this general phenomenon 81 

J WAR AND CHANGE OF OPINIONS, ATTITUDES, AND DISPOSITIONS 
The above intensification of the mobility of social objects 
through war may be observed also in a sharp and quick change of 
opinions (ideologies and speech reactions) and attitudes of the 
people with the beginning of war and after it At the present 
moment we have several excellent studies in this field, such as 
A L Lowell’s, W Lippmann’s, and some other works Presi 
dent Lowell well described this process 

When civilians enlist m time of war their change of attitude takes 
place, not after long experience of army life and of battles, but al 
most at once , and it is due to a new orientation a recognition of a 
different and paramount object, transcending in immediate impor 
tance the former ones It is the result, m short, of a radical change 
in the focus of attention Moreover the change of sentiment is 
not confined to the army The men and women who stay at home 
also assume a new attitude on the outbreak of a war that requires 
a great national effort They are often no less ready than soldiers to 
restrict liberty They do not shudder at reports of the loss of thou 
n See the data in Sorokin Social Mobility Chaps XVII-XIX and passim 
and Lowell, A L .op cst Chaps. V— VII 
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Such is a modern formula of the opinion 88 Another opinion 
was long ago formulated by J de Maistre Following Euripides 
and Machiavelli, he says 

The best fruits of human nature, arts, sciences, great enterprises, 
great conceptions, and virile virtues, prosper especially m time of war 
It is said that nations reach the peak of their grandeur only after 
long and bloody wars The climax of Greek civilization was reached 
in the terrible epoch of the Peloponnesian War; the most brilliant 
period of Augustus followed immediately after the Roman civil wars 
and proscriptions The French Genius was bred by the wars of the 
League, and was polished by that of the Fronde All great men 
of the time of Queen Anne (1665-1714) were bom amidst a great 
political commotion In brief, they say that blood is a fertilizer of 
the plant which is called Genius I wonder whether they understood 
well when they say that "arts are the friends of peace ” Anyhow it 
would be necessary at least to explain and to clarify the statement 
because I do not see anything less pacifistic than the periods of Alex- 
ander the Great and Pericles, that of Augustus, Leo X, Franqois I, 
Louis XIV and Queen Anne 87 


These warring periods were marked by an extraordinary progress 
of science arts, and philosophies, and of all kinds of intellectual 
achievement A more modem formulation of the same idea is 
as follows “Unending peace would plunge all nations into a 
dangerous lethargv ” (Valbert, op cit , p 692 ) “The cer- 
tainty of peace would, before the expiration of half a century, 
engender a state of corruption, and decadence more destructive of 
men than the worst wars” (Melchior de Vogue) 

It is easy to see the fallacies of either of these opinions We 
know for instance that Japan, before its reformation, enjoyed 
a period of peace during almost three hundred years under the 
shogunate of Tokugawa And yet it did not corrupt it, nor did 
it render the country incapable of making wonderful progress 
when necessity came Nations like Switzerland, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden have been enjoying peace during the last cen- 
tury, and yet their proportional contribution to the arts and 


“ Novicow, War, p 59, Chap VII, Nicolai, op cit , Chaps II-IV Nasmith, 
op cit , Chaps V-VII Todd, op cit , Chap XIX 

" DE Maistre, J , Oeuvres, VoL I, pp 36-37 See the whole of Chapter III 
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sciences has not been less than that of many belligerent countries 
We have also witnessed that the last war has considerably checked, 
at least temporarily, scientific and intellectual activities There is 
no doubt also that war exterminates many scientists and literary 
men It puts many obstacles in the way of creative intellectual 
activity In brief, there is some truth m the statements of the war 
critics, but not m all of them If the theory of de Maistre were 
quite wrong, the facts indicated by him could not have taken place 
However, they happened, and, more than that the correlation 
between the war periods and the extraordinary number of the 
great men of genius bom in such a period, or immediately after 
it, seems to exist and is tangible in a much larger number of 
cases than those which are mentioned by de Maistre 88 

Furthermore, we have seen that nations have been spending 
more time m war than in peace If the influence of war were 
so deleterious as depicted by its critics, an intellectual progress 
could not possibly have taken place , but this happened Further 
more it is rather obvious that intellect counts a great deal m war 
At such a time it is stimulated up to its limits m a specific direc- 
tion Its achievements for the purposes of war have almost 
always been used for quite peaceful purposes, and have con- 
tributed to intellectual progress in general By its strong stim 
ulation, excitement, and extraordinary conditions, the war 
situation has been responsible for the enlargement of human 
knowledge In these and similar ways, war has exerted some 
beneficial effects on the development of sciences and arts If 
there had been no war we certainly would not have had either the 
Odyssey, Iliad, Mahabharata, Makbet, or a great many other 
poems, paintings, sculptures, architectural beauties, songs sym- 
phonies, verses, and other works of art which have been inspired 
by war 89 The same is true of a great many inventions beginning 
with various arms, and ending with aeroplanes, tanks, and poison 
gas 

This does not mean that we must close our eyes to the negative 
effects of war, it means only that the war influence is exceed 
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ingly complex and cannot be accurately described by a simple 
one-sided formula of its apologists or slanderers 

L GENERAL CONCLUSION ABOUT THE EFFECTS OF WAR 
The above survey shows that there is a senes of correlations 
between the war phenomena, taken as an independent variable, 
and various aspects of social life taken as the dependent variable 
Some of these correlations are seemingly certain and more or less 
studied Some others, however, have been investigated little as 
yet, and represent guesses rather than scientific propositions The 
authors have philosophized and moralized too much and have 
studied objectively the facts in this field too little If sociolo- 
gists are going to promote our knowledge of war phenomena, they 
will have to quit moralizing (there are too many people who en- 
joy this business) and turn to a real study of the phenomena 
Otherwise we are doomed to remain in the kingdom of half- 
truths 


S War’s Factors 

In the above, war has been taken as an independent variable 
and its “functions ’ have been traced Now we may ask what are 
its factors or, in other words, what are the "variables” whose 
“function” is war What phenomena facilitate the appearance 
of war and its increase, and what phenomena have the opposite 
results ? 

This part especially of the sociology of war and of conflict, 
lias been little investigated We have dozens of varied theories 
which try to answer the question, yet the majority of them have 
scarcely any scientific value In the first place, we have a series 
of theories whose answer consists in a mere reference to the 
“universal law of struggle” or to the "law of the struggle for 
existence ” It is evident that such explanations do not contrib 
ute anything We may grant that such a universal law exists, 
but the point is why, in a certain society at a certain period, there 
is no war, and why, in fhe same society at another period, war 
breaks out, expands, grows, and after some time, ends The 
“universal law” does not help at all in answering the problem. 
A second variety of theories is represented by numerous “in- 
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stinc&ve” theorists Their general trait is that they look for 
the ultimate source of vs at m the field of instincts Accordingly, 
we have “war instincts ' and “patriotism instincts” as theories 
of war’s causes The “war instinct ’ is sometimes regarded as 
being similar to the “fighting instinct, as in the writings of 
Nicolai , 80 but in other cases the two are regarded as something 
quite different 81 Other authors indicate a ‘fighting instinct” 
or an “instinct of pugnacity” as the source of war, (W Mc- 
Dougall, H R Marshall, P Bovet, and E A Ross) 91 Some 
sociologists indicate a “herd instinct as mdirectlj responsible for 
the existence of war (W Trotter) 93 Sociologists and psychol 
ogists, like Stemmetz, G T W Patrick, W H R Rivers, W 
A White, and some others indicate several varied instincts re- 
sponsible for war, regarding it either as an outcome or as a drive 
for “rejuvenation,” stimulated by a superabundance ot the social 
bonds imposed b> a social life and various social rules which 
finally repress the source of life itself, or as a form of relaxation 
from those conventional rules which through their drudgery , 
monotony, and repression, tend to turn man into an automaton, 
or as an outlet for a satisfaction of the innate drives of anger, 
wanderlust, the military spirit, courage the spirit of adventure 
(Mut, IVagdust, Graitsamkeit) and so on 84 Some others have 
tned to connect war with hunger and the impossibility of satis 
fying the primary necessities ot man or with an increase in the 
number of obstacles before such a satisfaction 95 


” See Nicolai op cit , VoL I pp 20 ff. 

" Woods, F A , op at pp 17 ff 

* McDocGaia W Social Psychology pp 2S0 ff Marshall HR War and 
At Ideal 0} Peace, 1915 pp 96 B Ross E A . Principles, pp 44-45 Bovet P„ 
The Fighting Instinct tv Y , 1923 

” Trotter, W , Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War London, 19T6 

* SmvMETT. Phil des Kneges, pp 233 294 Patrick, G T W The Fsy 

etiology of Wax, Popular Science Monthly 1915 pp 166-16S White W A-, 
Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the liar and Afer 1919 pp 7o~S7 Cm G M, 
A Mechanistic l less of Peace and War 1916 RcssELL, B W*y Men Fight 1917 
CONTTVJ, M , The Ctorri in Peace and W ar 1916 ELTCGE, B Psycho ogy of V, or, 
1915 Thorndike E L Original Mature of Man Chap VI Wats o\ J B, 
Psychology, Chap VI Park and BcRGESS Introduction. Chap IX Hall, G 
"Some Relations between the War and Psychology,’ Amenain Journal Pty- 
etiology, iq lt) Le Bov, G The Psychology of the Great B ar, 1916 Rivers, 
W H Instinct end bnconscums, Cambridge, »92I * 

* Soroetv, The Influence of Famine and Food Factor, Cfcap VII Bakeless. J-, 
The Economic Causes of Modem tt ar, N Y 1921 
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In brief, we have numerous and divergent “instinct" theories 
of war Their kernel is probably true, but, unfortunately the 
majority of them again do not solve the problem satisfactorily 
We may grant that a fighting instinct, war instinct, or some other 
dnve is the source of war, but does this explain why a society 
is m a state of war at a certain time, and in peace at another 
period, or why one society is very belligerent, while another one 
is relatively peaceful 7 If the source of war is a certain instinct 
or dnve, it should exist permanently Granting this, there is still 
no explanation that would make clear why at some periods it 
manifests itself, while at others it is ineffective In order that 
these hypotheses might be satisfactory, they would have to explain 
from the “instinct” standpoint the real curve of war phenomena 
Thev must show why, for instance, a "fighting instinct" called 
forth war in 1914 rather than in 1909, and why certain peoples 
participated in this war while other nations remained out of it 
Why was the war terminated in 1918 rather than in 1915 or 1935 ? 
Why have there been relatively peaceful periods in the history of 
a nation, and other periods crowded with war ? The majority 
of the discussed theories do not even attempt to answer such 
questions For this reason their insufficiency is evident 

The same may be said of the majority of the other theories 
of war factors, which see these factors m “dynastic interests ’ 
in "religious heterogeneity," in “economic factors,” in the "dip- 
lomatic and political machinations, m a lust for domination 
self-expression, and what not As far as such theories limit 
their “explanations” by merely mentioning these factors and by 
a few considerations of their importance, they do not factually 
give any valid theory To hold such a theory they must explain 
when, why, under what conditions, and in what way their factor 
is an efficient cause of war, and why, under what conditions, and 
so on, it has no such influence In brief, such a theory must 
“interpret” the real fluctuation of the war curve It must take 
the facts of war and correlate them with their factor, showing 
that it "fits" to the curve of war Otherwise, such a theoiy is of 
no use Only a very few of the existing theories make an 
attempt to perform such a factual verification Unfortunately, 
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crease of bad scholastics, useless word polishing, and a sterile 
terminological discussion, on the one hand, and on the other, 
a backward “self made” or “home-made” biology ad hoc fslla 
cious in its essence, are likely to be the effects of such an isola 
tion This has happened in the past and it is probable in the 
future, if such a “formal” claim is carried on To avoid it, we 
must follow the findings of biology, taking from them what is 
really scientific and throwing away that which is “pseudo-saen- 
tific " Such is the reasonable course which may be taken by the 
sociologists in regard to the “biological interpretation” of social 
phenomena. 
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that “the land was not able to bear them that they might dwell 
together, for their substance was great, so that they could not 
dwell together,” and “The Zend-Avesta’s" theory of the periodical 
over-population of the earth, 2 are typical illustrations of the same 
fact With still greater reason it is possible to contend that 
ancient peoples also understood the qualitative side of the popu 
lation problem “Eugenics” is not an invention of the nineteenth 
century Thousands of jears before our era, eugenics was widely 
practiced in ancient Sparta and India, in China, and among the 
Jews, to mention only a few societies a 

There is no need to say that since the appearance of individual 
social thinkers, a large number of them have paid attention to the 
factor of population In their statements they have proposed prac- 
tically all types of hypotheses which, in a more developed form 
constitute the leading contemporary theories of population Con 
fucius, Mencius, Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Seneca, Cicero 
Lucretius, St Thomas Aquinas, the Church Fathers, Ibn Kha! 
dun, Campanula, Machiavelh, J Bodtn, Luther, Botero, Colbert, 
W Petty, Graunt, Justi, Sonnenfels, Zincke, the Cameralists, 
Ch Davenant, W Temple, Holinshed, the Mercantilists, the 
Physiocrats (Quesnay and others), Bruckner, C Beccaria, A 
Young, F Briganti, J J Rousseau, J Steuart, Hume, Wallace, 
Adam Smith, Price, Ortes, — these are only a few names from a 
long list of those who set forth various theories of population prior 

•Genesis, xiu 6 ‘The Zend Avesta " The Sacred Books of the East Vo! IV, 
Oxford, 1880 Farg II 9 B “The earth has become full of flocks and herds of 
men and dogs and there is no more room for flocks herds, and men ” This 
led to the necessity of a periodical enlargement of the earth by Yima The 
Zend Avesta” was composed probably about A D 325, though its contents are 
much older 

•See the chapter about the Racial School Roper, A G , Ancient Eugenics 
Oxford, 1913 SchallmayeR, W, Ve rcrbung und Auslese, 2nd ed , pp 142 ff 
Sorokin Social Mobility, Chap IX I cannot agree with Carr Saunders that 
“the problem of quality did not arouse the same early interest’ (as the problem 
of quantity), op ctt , p 18 Roper gives a quite sufficient proof that the quail 
tative side of the problem, at least m the way of trial and error, was understood 
as early as the quantitative side A study of The Sacred Books of the East, espe- 
•aaH >} cf. IcAa. arnL China, and. the study of the practices of Sparta and other 
societies, does not leave any doubt that the ‘eugenic’ side of the problem was 
understood in the past, perhaps even better than its quantitative aspect In the 
Laws of Mann, Bnchaspat, Narida Gautama, Institutes of \uhnu, and other 
books of ancient India, the ''eugenic” side of the problem is the leading idea of 
all their contents. 
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The essentials of Coste’s sociological theory are as follows 
i There are two fundamental categories of historical facts the 
social and the ideological phenomena By the “social facts” 
Coste means the phenomena of government, production, distri- 
bution of economic or useful things beliefs, and solidarity By 
“the ideological ’ fact he means the phenomena of non practical 
arts, such as poetry, philosophy, various ideologies, including 
theoretical and non applied sciences which do not have useful or 
utilitarian character These two categories of phenomena must 
be discriminated between very decisively While the social phe 
nomena of government, production, belief, and solidarity are 
closely correlated with one another in their fluctuation and evolu 
tion, ' the ideological ’ phenomena do not show any close correla 
tion with * the social phenomena In other words “sociality" 
and "ideological mentality ' are independent from one another 
Four categories of facts corroborate this statement, according to 
Coste 

In the first place, the absence of a correlation between 'the 
social and the ideological phenomena” is shown by the fact that 
the great “intellectuals’ or creators of * the ideological values ’ 
have not regularly appeared within the most powerful societies, 
as would have been the case had there been a correlation between 
the “sociality” and ideological mentality ” The ideologies of 
Christianity, of Buddhism, and of Mohammedanism, appeared 
among the peoples who were far from being powerful or advanced. 
A small Greece produced the most wonderful poets, philosophers, 
intellectuals, and artists But this abundance of ideological men- 
tality did not much influence the sociality of Greece Certainly, 
it did not make it a strong society The Romans were much 
more ignorant and less cultured than the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
or many other peoples , but they succeeded in organizing a won 
derful governmental, juridical, military, and social machinery, 
and in this way, in spite of being poor in the "ideological achieve 
ments,” they rendered a greater service to the progress of sociality 
than did the Greeks In the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
Italy and France were incomparably superior, in regard to 
“ideologies,” to Germany, Holland and England but these 
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countries were far superior m their commercial, governmental, 
religious, and political organizations to France or Italy 

In the second place, the same absence of correlation is shown 
by the fact that the great intellectuals have appeared in the epochs 
of social progress, as well as in those of social decay In the 
period of decay in sociality they appear even more often than in 
the period of political, economic governmental, and religious 
well being This could not have happened if the two categories 
were correlated In Greece and Rome the most brilliant “ideo- 
logical” period (of philosophy, arts, poetry, architecture, literature 
and so on) was also the period of social disorganization and de- 
cay We see the same in Italy in the period of the Renaissance 

In the third place, the absence of the correlation is manifest 
in the fact that the same race the same epoch, and the same social 
conditions give rise to the most different ideological geniuses, 
and, wee versa, similar intellectuals appear under the most 
different social conditions The “social” farts of each society 
are stamped by its racial or national traits, while the “ideological ’ 
facts are cosmopolitan, international and free from any marks of 
the society in which they were originated If the social and the 
ideological phenomena were correlated, this could not have 
happened 

In the fourth place, m the mo\ ement of the ideological phe 
nomena there is no continuity permanent progress nor regularity 
They appear and disappear whimsically flourishing and decaying, 
while m social phenomena there is continuity, regularity, and 
mutual correlation 

Since the “ideological ’ facts are not influenced by the 'social" 
phenomena the latter are independent of the former, too Ex 
terminate one or two dozen of the ideological Geniuses, and 
theoretical science and the non useful arts would disappear 
But this would not change the ‘social phenomena at all The 
ideological achievements, w hether they be the Pythagorean theory 
of numbers, Plato’s theory of ideas Epicurus’ theory of atoms, 
the monadology of Leibnitz the Newtonian law of gravitation, 
or the Lamarckian and Darwinian theory of evolution, are not 
known to the masses, and ha\ e no practical influence on them If 
tee theories should d.sappear, ih.s rvould not notKeaU, in- 
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fluence the course of the “social phenomena ” They are quite 
different from the social facts, which, besides being always useful, 
are the result of mass-activity, and of common needs, mutual 
suggestion, interstimulation, and division of labor 8 The ideo- 
logical phenomena are purely individual creations, and remain a 
possession of the few only. All this shows their difference and 
independence 

2 Since “the social and the ideological facts” are quite dif 
ferent, they must be studied by different sciences the social facts 
by sociology, and the ideological facts by “the ideology ’ This 
would be a science somewhat similar to psychology but radically 
changed The physiological part should go into biology, and the 
non physiological part would be transformed, for the present, into 
“ideology ”• 

3 Correspondingly, in the classification of science sociology 
must be put after biology, as was done by Comte, while ideology 
must follow sociology 10 

4 Turning to the social facts, — government, production, be 
hefs, and solidarity — Coste finds that they follow a definite 
sequence of five stages in their evolution, each stage being corre 
lated with the others The essentials of his theory of social 
evolution are given m the table on page 363 11 Putting the 
amount and the concentration of the population at the basis of the 
classification, Coste gives the stages in the social evolution of the 
peoples who passed by purely animal stages in the same table 
From this scheme it follows that in the development of the prin 
cipal forms of social phenomena there is a definite sequence, that 
these forms are correlated with one another and that there is a 
linear historical tendency toward a progressive division of social 
functions and an increase of free cooperation, at the cost of a 
progressive decrease in inequality 

5 If we ask now what factor is responsible for the above evo- 

• Prtncipes, Chaps II XXII L txpmtitcc Chap I 

• Prtncipes Chaps III IV L expincnce, Chap II 

i® Prtncipes, Chap V Coste’s classification of sciences is a modified classifica- 
tion of August Comte see p 57 

u IJnd Chaps IX XII XIV See the Table on pages 150-151 L explrunce. 
Table on pp 584-587 Practically the whole volume of Coste s L expbtence <Ui 
peupUs is devoted to the description of these five principal stages of social 
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lution of social phenomena, the answer is the growth of the popu 
lafion and tts density Animal societies are stagnant because 
they are limited numerical!} Human societies are progressive 
because they are ever increasing in their size and density This 
leads to an increase of interaction, to its intensification to an ex 
change of experience, and to its accumulation and transmission 
from generation to generation The first great organized socie- 
ties appeared where the concentration of the population (the valley 
of the Nile, in Chaldea, in India, in China) was great The 
first brilliant civilizations emerged in Greece, Tyre, Athens and 
Carthage, for the same reason The first great military umfica 
tion of societies b} Babylon Egypt, and Rome w ere made possible 
by the same factor of abundance of population, and its integration 
into compact social bodies On the other hand, w hen the size and 
the density of a population decreases, the progress of a civilization 
stops, as happened after the depopulation of the Roman Empire 
and during the first centuries of the Middle Ages Omitting other 

arguments of Cone in favor of his hypothesis, we may say that the 

numerical increase of the members of a society is the primary cause 
of its whole evoluuon The increase of a unified population leads to 
an increase of social differentiation and to a division of labor and of 
social aptitudes facilitating the communication of various parts of 
the society, and making possible a better and more powerful coor 
dmaUon of the individual actions and a more and more accurate 
representation of the unity of natural laws 

Soil, climate, and race may, to some extent, facilitate and check 
human aggregation, but they are not the primary factors of so 
cial evolution 11 

6 Logically developing his idea, Coste finally tries to establish 
"the soaometnka” to measure the relative power of different 
societies Since the mass and the density of a population are 
the primary factors of sociality, the social powers of various socie 
ties could be approximately measured through the number of its 
population and its densitv measured by the concentration of the 
population or the proportion of the population of the big and the 
small cities, to the whole population of the society Combining 

“ Prtnctpes, pp 95-103 L experience, pmsim, and pp 588 ff 
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, , , , , . Social Power 

cial power divided by the population — Sociality 

Population 3 

Table II gnes the indices of the sociality of various nations com- 
puted according to this formula 
Such are the essentials of Coste's sociological theory 
Criticism — Taken as a whole, Coste’s theory represents a mix- 
ture of sociological objectivism and unbridled speculation, cor- 
rect observations and fantastic generalizations 

i His discrimination of “the social and the ideological phe- 
nomena” is vague and doubtful One cannot understand why he 
puts some beliefs, arts, and theories within the category of “social 
facts,” while some others are called “ideological facts,” 14 or 
why the same "ideologies” like Buddhism and Christianity some- 
times function as the “social”, sometimes as the “ideological” 
phenomena The criterion of “practical usefulness ’ does not help, 
because a great many purely abstract theories, like the majority 
of the theories of physics and chemistry, are, according to Coste, 
“ideological” phenomena However, only a mentally blind man 
could deny the great practical utility which has come out of 
such abstract theories On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of beliefs which Coste regards as “the social, useful phe- 
nomena” seem to fail in showing their usefulness It is also hard 
to see why religion is put among the “social” while arts and 

>» Coste s attitude in this respect is shown by the following quotation "The 
Egyptians and the Babylonians knew how to build enormous constructions and 
how to solve practical, difficult problems long before algebra, geometry, and 
mechanics were established Hannon encircled Afnca, Himilcon discovered 
Great Britain, Cblumbus, Vasco de Gama, and Afagellan crossed the Atlantic 
the Indian, and the Pacific Oceans before Copernicus, Newton, and Kepler 
founded astronomy The practical art of navigation preceded the science of 
astronomy as the social inventors preceded the “ideological ones In the same 
way agriculture, cattle breeding, medicine, and surgery did not wait until biology 
was founded by Bichat and Claude Bernard Jfenner made his discovery of vaca 
nation in 1776, — a century before Pasteur’s microbiology found its explanation 
It goes without saying that science, after its establishment, reacts on useful 
applications through the generalization of empirical inventions, and the formula 
tion of general laws Ideology may be very useful for a society but it does not 
and does not control it at all” •£• experience .d 6 The table of multi 
plication and arithmetical rules seems also to be ideologies,” according to Coste 
His fallacy is clear from the above His so-called applied science is nothing but 
a preceding and a less generalized stage of knowledge confronting tts later and 
more generalized stage. To differentiate one from the other, as something quite 
different qualitatively, is evidently fallacious 
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sciences are placed among the “ideological ' facts From the 
standpoint of usefulness, science scarcely could be recognized as 
less useful than religion Further, if we take from religion its 
cult, arts, ceremonies, architecture, paintings and music, I wonder 
how much there would remain of religion and its useful efficiency 
More than that, if the ideological creations were really useless, 
they could not have survived, as useless things In the process 
of elimination of values and activities, they would have been 
eliminated long ago Yet they still exist and do not show any 
symptom of disappearance There is scarcely any need to dwell 
longer on this point Coste’s classification is unsupportable 
His estimation of science, and of a great many other “useless ’ 
things is fallacious In brief, this part of his theory, and the dis 
crimination of sociology and ideology resulting from it, are er- 
roneous The only sound point is Coste’s insistence on the absence 
of a close connection between “sociality ’ and “mentality As a 
counterbalance against the one sidedness of the sociologistic 
theory, which explains the whole mentality as a product of social 
interaction or sociality, Coste’s theory may be of service But 
again, he, like L Wimarsky,” falls into an opposite error Both 

M k Wimarsky pretends that he was the first who indicated the antagonism of 
sociality and mentality See L Winiaksky s Reclamation au sujets des 
Pjwcipes d une sociology objective de M A Coste La revue soaahste, Vol 
XXXI, 1900, pp 419-421 In his interesting paper Essai dune nouvelle 
interpretation de ph4nom£nes sociologiques Revue socialtste, Vol XXIV, 1896, 
PP 308-328, 430-454 Wmiarsky tried to show first, that as s biological type, 
those organisms are the most superior which are the most differentiated and the 
most integrated second that the social life through division of labor tends to 
decrease this differentiated integrity of an organism, and to substitute a one- 
sided ‘professional type for it third that through this it favors the survival 
of narrow specialized types at the cost of the universal many-sided type fourth, 
that, through this, social life and social cohesion hinder the development of 
mentality, intelligence or intellectual genius The most important character- 
istic of a real genius is his universality, many-sidedness, and all-embracing mind 
These become more and more impossible through social differentiation Fifth, 
30 ‘deal sociality means an ideal mental stagnation, and leads to it These 
statements are supported by the fact that among the animats, those who Uve 
in societies are inferior to the varieties of the same species which live an isolated 
life that societies with a strong social cohesion are mentally dull, while the 
societies with a less strong social cohesion are superior in intelligence and that, 
111 the histoiy of the same society, the periods of social disorganization are 
marked by an extraordinary intellectual achievement and an extraordinarily 
abundant number of geniuses, while the periods of strong social order are marked 
a decrease in intellectual activity, organized “mob-psychology” and by 
mental stagnation From this, Wimarsky concludes that the progress of social 
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authors are right as far as they contend that human intelligence 
and mentality cannot be accounted for completely through so- 
cial conditions They are right also in claiming that the corre- 
lation between “sociality” and “intelligence” is not dose, and not 
always positive Sometimes “progress of mind” and progress of 
"social cohesion" are in conflict Within these limits, their 
theory is generally valid It conspicuously shows the fallacies 
of the sociologistic and the solidanstic schools, which insist upon 
a complete parallelism in the development of mentality and so- 
ciality, making the former a mere result of the latter (See chap- 
ter about the sociologistic school ) But both authors are wrong 
as far as they regard mentality or “ideology” as something quite 
independent from the “social” phenomena of Coste or the "so 
ciahty” of Winiarsfcy Even the fact of a greater intellectual 
activity in the periods of social disorganization points to a cor 
relation between sociality and mentality, mentioned by Wimarsky 
As I tried to show elsewhere, it is easily explained through social 
conditions In addition, my study fed to the conclusion that there 
are also limits in this negative correlation Social disorgamza 
tion which goes too far, leads to an intellectual decay instead of 


cohesion and greganousness leads to a lowering individual mentality, to a decrease 
in the number of geniuses and to a kind of mental sterility Such are the es- 
sentials of his study and they are indeed similar to the theory or Coste W imarsky s 
c laim that he originated this theory however, is not valid Twenty years before 
his paper came out this same theory, only in a much better form was published 
by N K Mikhailovsky in his What is Progress ? Darwinism and Social Sciences 
Struggle for Individuality, and other works His name is not mentioned by 
Wimarsiy but from the paper I conclude that Wmisrsky is probably a Pole, 
reads Polish, and may be even Russian It is probable that Wimarsky s theory 
was elaborated not without the influence of Mikhailovsky for even his termi 
nology is practically identical with that of Mikhailovsky To this it is necessary 
to add that the ineffectual rflle of ideologists and ideologies in Coste s sense was 
indicated many centuries before by a great many authors It is enough for us 
to remember MachiaveJli s contemptuous estimation of ideologists and ideologies. 
More recently the same opinion was held by Napoleon Furthermore many 
thinkers like Fustel de Coulanges, many times stated the striking inefficiency 
of ideas and theories for the betterment of human existence — DE ColXANGES. 
F , Histoire des institutions poltUques de l ancienne France, Vol I, p 200 Finally 
AV.ttrs'JKP way .the -same .idea i=_raaiolaioed by the Marxian school of the economic 
interpretation of history These remarks are sufficient to show that neither 
Coste, nor Wimarsky nor anybody else among the sociologists of the end of the 
nineteenth century, can claim the privilege of originating the above, or practically 
any other theory They have only been developing that which was known 
many centuries even thousand of years, ago 
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sho^ W th S ° ROKIN Sxua Mobility, Chap XXI This, by the way, once more 
correlatir, 6 n& S^ lty of finding the limits and optimum point of sociological 
E°es a H n " " en an aut ^ or fails to indicate the limits to which a correlation 
0 ( •’ . , nittly states that it is positive or negative, and that with an increase 
,7 mctl0n ^ ’nU increase (or decrease), he is bound to make a fallacy, 
Hse f^re are few cases, if any, where a correlation goes beyond all limits 
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Shantung province m China, with an average density of popu- 
lation of 221 should be much more civilized and powerful than 
France, because France’s average density is only 73 Such a 
conclusion will scarcely be accepted by many 19 I doubt also 
whether there are many sensible people who would agree with 
the indices of power and sociality of various nations gnen above. 
The vears following the publication of Costes works and the 
jears of the World War seem to have disproved Coste’s tabula- 
tion Such a “pragmatic” test is one of the most certain criteria 
of the validity or fallacy of "an ideology ” In this case it testifies 
against Coste’s theory 

Nevertheless, the above does not mean a complete denial of 
the value of Costes books In spite of the fallacies, they are 
suggestive and stimulating Coste’s one aidedness is a good anti 
poison against the one-sidedness of other theories His state- 
ments are always clear, and are not wrapped in the thick cloak of 
abstract phraseology and conceptual definitions under which many 
‘ thinkers” hide a lack of thought Coste is a thinker, and a good 
one, but, unfortunately, one-sided 

Let us now pass to other more mature, though less sweeping 
theories which try to establish a correlation between the demo- 
graphic factors and other social phenomena 

3 SIZE AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION AND VITAL 
PROCESSES 

Can the size and the density of a population be a factor in the 
birth, death and population growth rates 9 Is there any correla 
tion between the first and the second series of phenomena ? The 
question has been answered positively by many a prominent in 
vestigator Let us notice in the first place the influence of the 
mentioned demographic factors on the death rate 

Demographic Factors and the Death Rate — -Already P E Ver- 
hulst, Dr W Farr, H Westergaard and several other demog 
raphers, have indicated the existence of a positive correlation 
between the density and the death rate of a given population 40 

Levasseur, £ , "La repartition de la race humaioe,” Bulletin de l' Instant 
International de Stalisttque, VoL XV1JI, 2-e. tivr , p 62 

« See Verb cl st, p E , "Recherches matbfcn stir la loi d accroissement de 
la population," Noweaux m enunres de I' Academe R. del Sciences de Bruxelles, 
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Later on, a series of investigators such as R Pearl, T H C. 
Stetenson, Reed, S L Parker, J Brownlee, A Drzwina and 
G Bohn, A Bowley, and G U Yule have shown that there is at 
least a tendency toward an increase in the death rate with an 
increase in the density of the population, providing other condi- 
tions are more or less constant 21 

The methods of obtaining these correlations, and of measuring 
the density of the population, ha\e varied greatly, beginning with 
the experimental methods used in regard to Drosophila and some 
other organisms (by Pearl, Parker, F Bilski, K Semper, 
Drzwina, G Bohn and others), and ending with various statis- 
tical methods applied to a human population. If, m the expen- 
mental works with Drosophila, the density could be measured 
accurately, and other conditions could be controlled, the same 
could not be said of a human population To find an accurate 
criterion for the measurement of its density is very difficult 
This explains the variety of methods used for this purpose 
Some authors, like Dr Farr, measured the density by the number 
of persons per unit of area, or (like Dr Brownlee) by dividing 
the population of an administrate e district by its area Some 
others, like T T S de Jastrzebsky, A Bowley, and R, Pearl, 
measured it by the number of persons per room or by the indices 
of “crowding" and “overcrowding ” Some other investigators 
have measured the density through the per capita wealth of the 
population Whatever the methods employed, the authors prop- 
erly recognize that at best they may gue only an approximate 
index of the density of population I mention this to show how 

*845, t XVIII, pp 1-38 ' Deuii^me mnuoire sur la loi d ’accroissement de la 
population,' tbid , t XX, 1847, pp 1-31 Far*, W , Vital Stain tics Stanford, 
1885, pp 172 g ‘Causes of the high mortality in town districts, Fifth Annua! 
Report Registrar General, of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England, 2nd ed , 
pp 406-435 ‘Effects of Density of Population on Health, ' Supplement to the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar General, 1875, pp XXIII XXV, 
Westercaard, H , Die Lehre ton der hlortahtal und hforbiditat, pp 455 ff , Jena, 

1901 

R, fibr JWrgr of Eeptsle-'serr £!ntanSV, flasse.iv asvl dap VJ, .V X, 
*9*5 Brownlee, J , ‘ Density and Death rate Farr’s law,” Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society 1920 pp 281-283 Bowley, A , Death rates Density, 
Population and Housing,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1923, pp 516- 
539 Yule, G U , "The Growth of Population and the Factors which Control 
It" ibid , 1925, pp 23 ff Stevevsov, THE, ‘The Laws Governing Popula- 
tion," ifnd , 1925, pp 67 ff see other references in these works 
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great are the difficulties to be overcome m obtaining a valid as«o 
ciation To give an idea of the results obtained I shall insert a 
few figures Here is the table obtained by the simplest statistical 
method used by Dr W Farr 22 


Number of Deaths Annually per 

100 000 Population in England 

Number of Inhabitants per 

One Square Wile 

I 270 

138 

1 345 

149 

1 448 

187 

' 541 

214 

I 647 

307 

I 735 

435 

1 855 

662 

1 935 

1 281 

2 043 

1 803 

3 300 

19 584 


The density of the population increasing, the death rate increases 
also 


Dr Bowleys (1869- ) coefficients of the correlation be 
tween the death rate and various indices of the density of the 
population in England give an idea of the results obtained by 
a finer method of statistical analysis The coefficients of correla 
tion of the standard death rate for specified parts of England 
with a specified criterion of density are as follows 23 



London 

South 

England 

h orth 
England 

Black 

Country 

All 

Districts 

ith log of density 

635 

104 

429 

1 Jfi 8 j 

246 

Persons per room 

842 

198 

477 

312 

581 


“ Supplement to the Fifty fifth Annual Report of Re[istrar General etc 1895 

" Bowley op ctl p 573 Table I In the table there are given more detailed 
coefficients of correlation with crowding and overcrowding indices of 
density of the death rate and infant mortality, and corresponding regression 
equations 
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These, and the other studies mentioned, seem to suggest that 
a positive association between the population density and death 
rate exists However, in spite of the considerable probability of 
such a correlation, the corresponding data suggest that either the 
association exists only within a definite range of density beyond 
which it becomes intangible, or the effect of the density is so 
weak as to be overcome by the interference of other factors 
There are also the possibilities that the correlation is due not so 
much to density, properly, as to poverty and similar factors co 
existing usual!} with “crowding ' and ' overcrowding’ , or that 
the sum total of all these considerations is the cause That the 
correlation may exist only within definite range of the density, 
beyond which it tends to disappear, is supported by Bowley’s data 
concerning the rural district of England {Ibid p 535) In the 
south of England and Wales the correlation of the death rate 
with the number of persons per room is quite insignificant (005 
and o 16) That the possible influence of the density on the 
death rate of the population may easily be annulled by other 
factors is shown by the fact of an all European decrease in the 
death rate, especially since the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in spite of the great increase in the density of the population 
m these countries 2i That these coefficients of correlation are a 
result not only of density but are perhaps even more due to 
poierty or to sanitary and other conditions masked under the cri- 
terion of density, is shown by the fact that the coefficients vary 
greatly m different parts of England though the conditions of 
density are approximately similar While the coefficient for Lon- 
don is high it is quite low for South England and the Black 
Country This seems improbable if there were no ‘ other van 
ables' operating under ‘ the density ' as Professor Bowley him 
self and Dr Greenwood indicate 05 These considerations explain 
why the above correlation is often intangible For instance, 

11 See the proper statement and the data in Y vi.E op eil pp 24-27 The 
death rate has persisted, m falling ia sptte o£ the increasing density of every 
country for which we have data Other influences have been much more 
important than the density of population See also the remarks of Dr DudAeld 
concerning this ibid pp 540-541 

* See op ctl , p 555, Greenwood s remarks on p 542, and A V, atson s 
(top 544 
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T J Le Blanc’s study has shown that Farr’s law does not hold 
m regard to the urban and the rural population of the United 
States zs From the above it seems reasonable to conclude that, 
while the existence of a positive correlation between the density 
and death rates is probable, we still do not know exactly how close 
it is, nor what part of the coefficients is due to density, and what 
to other factors acting under its cover Dr Greenwood says 
rightly 

We can decide between the various explanations (of these co- 
efficients) only after doing more and more work of this kind and 
bringing other variables into the balance 37 

Size and Density of the Population ahd Birth Rate — What has 
been said of the association between the size and density of the 
population and the death rate is true of that between the size and 
the density of the population and the birth rate A senes of 
prominent investigators have claimed that these phenomena are 
negatively correlated They maintain that an increasing density 
and size in a population as such, regardless of a lack of neces 
sities, tend to decrease the fertility and birth rate Recently this 
theory has been set forth by Dr R. Pearl (1879- ) in a senes 

of his, and his collaborators’, works 11 This conclusion has been 
supported mainly by Dr Pearl’s experiments with Drosophila and 
fowls The fowls in this experiment were handled m flocks of 
50, 100, and 150 each The pens in which they were kept were 
constructed in such a way that in the flocks of either 50 or 100 
birds, there was an equal allotment of 4 8 square feet of floor 
space per bird, and other conditions were also equal Therefore, 
if there happened to be a difference in the number of eggs laid 
in each flock per bird, this would be due to the factor of the 
flock size (50 and 100 birds) exclusively In the flock of 150 
birds there was an allotment of 3 2 square feet of floor space per 
bird If there happened to be a difference in the number of eggs 

* See LeBlaJxC, T J , "Density of Population and Mortality in the United 
States," American Journal of Hygiene Vol IV, 19J4 pp 5°I - 55 8 

>’ Journal of Royal Statistical Society 19*5 p 542 See further Sir George H 
Knibbs sound statements in “The Laws of Growth of a Population Journal 
of A mer Statist cal Association Vots. XXI XXII __ 

** See Peakl, R , The Biology of Population Groiotk, Chap VI see there other 

references. 
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per bird in this flock, it would be due to the factor of the density 
and size of the flock The experiment was earned on during 
several years. The results are as follows Mean annual egg 
production for the years of 1904-07 is for the 50-bird pen, 
12969 per bird, for the joo-bird pen, 123 21, and for the 150- 
bird pen, 1 1 1 68 Thus the results show that the mere factor 
of the si2e of the flocks influenced the fertility of the fowls nega- 
tively The same influence was shown as the density of the bird- 
population increased, as shown by the difference m the number 
of eggs produced in the 50, 100 and 1 50-bird pens 29 Similar 
effects were yielded by the experiments with Drosophila Here 
also the “rate of reproduction vanes inversely with density ” 8(> 
Similar results were obtained by some other investigators in 
their experiments with tadpoles (Bilski) 31 and other organisms 
Dr R Pearl thinks that the same must be true in regard to 
human population However, the impossibility of obtaining an 
accurate measurement of its density makes it exceedingly difficult 
to prove the rule Pearl made an attempt to verify the rule on 
the population of 132 American cities through the correlation 
of the birth rates, and the size and density of their populations 
Measuring the density in various ways, he has obtained but a 
very slight correlation, the coefficient of the partial correlation 
between birth rate and density (as measured by the number of 
persons per acre) being — 13 1 ± 058 On this basis Dr Pearl 
concludes that in the studied urban population "the real net corre- 
lation between the birth rate and density is of the same character 
fundamentally as that we have found in experimental populations 
of flies and hens ” The only difference is that among the human 
population, the influence of density upon the birth rate seems 
to be less marked than in the case of lower animals 33 Dr Pearl 
foresees a possible objection to his conclusion, in the well known 
fact that the density, measured by the number of persons per 
room, js positively correlated with the birth rate In many cities 

M iw,pp 141 g 

, p p 133 g Notice how the experiments were conducted and the 
ta-Mes and diagrams 

® Bn-ssj, F , • tJber den Einfluss des Lebensraiwnes auf das Wachstma der 
Kadquappen." Pfizer’s Arcbw , Bd 188, pp 3S*-*72 
/W »PP IS 3-155 
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the districts with a greater number of persons per dwelling show 
a higher number of children per family, or per 1000 population, 
or per married woman, than the districts with a less number of 
persons per dwelling or room 3 * Correlating the number of 
persons per dwelling with the birth rate, Pearl himself finds the 
coefficient or correlation 456 046, which is much higher 

than his above coefficient, and with a meaning opposite to it 
He, however, declares this correlation false In his opinion, 
it is due to the physical and economic impossibility of obtaining a 
sufficient surplus of dwelling houses for new babies For this 
reason he discards it as fictitious, as "a mere mechanical conse 
quence of putting more new babies into a lot of containers com- 
paratively inflexible in respect of both number and size ” 34 In 
spite of this explanation, the very fact that among the human 
population Pearl’s coefficient of negative correlation is low , that 
the method of his measuring the density by the number of persons 
per acre is very crude* 3 and scarcely more adequate than that 
of measuring by the number of persons per room , that numerous 
studies (D Heron’s, Snow’s, Pearson’s, Johnson’s, and others) 
have shown a greater fertility of the families living in crowded 
and overcrowded dwellings than that of the families living 
m less crowded houses, — in view of these and similar facts, the 
problem of the influence of density or size of the human popula 
tion upon its birth rate, must still be regarded as open E\en 
Pearl’s study shows that the influence at the best is on a border- 
line between the tangible and the intangible 

Density of Population and Growth of Population — A natural 
conclusion from the following studies of R Pearl and others is 
that the size and density of the population greatly determine the 
rapidity of population growth In other words, the rate of 

“ Recently the same result was obtained by T T de Jastrzebsky ' Changes m 
the Birth Rate m London, Journal of Royal Statistical Society 1923, 
Tables I-IV, pp 40-43 Grading the population of London into 31 groups 
according to the number of rooms per person (from 65 to 1 41 rooms per person) 
ihf ifibswr ektt /ee&bly per jump jcoacnrd women. o_r standardized fertility, or 
"effective” fertility, or crude birth rate goes down as we pass from the more 
"crowded ’ or dense to the less crowded and dense districts 

" Pearl, op cit , pp 1 55-1 57 

* See Bowley's appropriate criticism of this method in his quoted paper, 
pp 516-517 See Kmbbs sound criticism of Pearl s theory, 00 cit , passim 
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been followed had (b) remained constant In other words, the 
law, like many other scientific laws, is valid only under the indi- 
cated circumstances M 

R Pearl, G U Yule (1871- ) and several other statisticians 
have tried to compare the factual number and the factual rate 
of the growth in England s population, the United States of 
America’s, France’s, and of some other countries during the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, vi ith the number and the 
rate of the growth which had to be according to the mathematical 
formula of the “logistic law ” The results of the comparisons 
are very near to one another SI On the basis of the same formula, 
they have made a computation of the future growth of the popu- 
lation in various countries, providing that (a) is well known and 
(b) remains constant Finally, guided by the same law, they 
try to explain the movement of the population, especially the trend 
of the falling birth rate, in the Western countries The essence 
of this explanation is as follows During the nineteenth century 
the population of Western countries rapidly increased, growing 
in size and in density as it approached the limit of the population 
within its area ("the point of inflexion” of the curve) Because 
of this reason, its further growth would naturally be slower This 
could be attained either by an increase in the mortality, or by a 
decrease in the birth rate, or by both ways Thanks to the 
progress of science and other factors, the mortality rate of 
Western countries has been decreasing rather than increasing As 
Dr Yule remarks, "it has behaved as an independent variable ” 
Therefore, according to the law, there should be a decrease in the 
birthrate This is \\ hat really has happened Hence, the falling 
rate of births within these societies itself behaves according to the 
logistic law and once more corroborates its validity 38 

Such are the essentials of the logistic law of the growth of 
population in which growth is regarded as a function of the size 

* Pearl op ctl , p 22 See chapters I III See also Yule, op ctl passim 
” See the tables in Pearl op ctl Chaps I VI Studies m Human Biology, 
passim and pp 567 S Bowley, A ‘ Births and Population in Great Britain,’ 

The Economic Journal, 1924, pp 188-192 Woolston, H B, The Limits of 
American Population ” Social Forces, Sept , 1925 pp 5-16 

11 See Yule op ctl , passim Pearl, Studies tn Human Biology, passim, and 
The Biology 0/ Population Growth, passim 
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and the density of the population itself Being in its essence a 
better restatement of Malthus’ laws, the logistic law is probably 
one of the valuable scientific formulas discovered in this field 
after Malthus It has shown that among the factors controlling 
the movement of population, the population size and density are 
to be taken as one of the most important factors The law helps 
us greatly m an understanding of the complex processes of the 
fluctuation of the death, birth, and growth rates of a population 
In brief, its scientific value is bejond doubt This, however, does 
not mean that the law is sufficient to account for all the fluctua- 
tions tn the growth of a population, or that it gives a certain 
basis for predicting the future trend and size of a definite popu- 
lation, ot that it even quite satisfactorily explains the changes 
in the movement of the vital processes In the first place, the 
comparison of the actual and the computed growth rates of the 
population in various countries during the nineteenth century has 
shown, as Bowley rightly says, considerable discrepancy, in each 
decade the discrepancy being above one million In the second 
place, as Bowley says further, “the justification for the logistic 
form is purely empirical , we are asked to accept it because it does 
give results which agree with the records of certain populations ” 
But from this standpoint there are several other formulas which 
suit the actual population growth, as well as the logistic formula 49 
In the third place. Dr Stevenson 40 seems to be right in indicat- 
ing the fact of a simultaneous downward trend of the birth rates 
in many European countries whose populations are at very dif- 
ferent phases of their development, and are dissimilarly situated 
on their various logistic tracks Since, in spite of this difference, 
all these countries have shown a similar downward movement in 
the birth rate, this seems to be due to some other than “the 
logistic" factors In the fourth place, since the law is valid 
only when at least (b) is constant, any change of (b), whether 
it is a new invention, or some extraordinary catastrophe, like a 
great war., revolution, or epidemic similar to the Black Death of 

** See Bowley ‘s remarks in Journal Royal Statistical Society, 1935, pp 7&-80 

"See Stevenson's cntiasm m his quoted paper, ibid 1925, pp 69-75 See 
there also the critical remarks of Beveridge and Brownlee who are inclined to 
explain the tailing rate of birth through the popularization ot contraceptive 
means since 1870 or 18S0 
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1348, or any other change in (b), calls forth a change of the limit 
for the population, and jn this way upsets the prediction of the 
formula 41 With these limitations, the scientific value of the law 
must be recognized It has helped us to find a proper under- 
standing of the correlation between the size and the density of 
the population and the rate of its growth. However, its help is 
much more moderate than its proponents assure us 

Such are the principal correlations of the demographic factors 
with the vital processes as set forth by various investigators 

4 SIZE AND DENSITY OF POPULATION AND MIGRATION 

As the density of a population increases, in order to subsist 
it must either improve its methods for the production of neces 
sities, make their distribution more equal, get an additional means 
of subsistence through the military plundering of other societies, 
migrate to some other less populated countries or, if these out- 
comes fail to be realized, then the population must decrease its 
birth rate or increase its death rate in order to reduce its density 
We shall see further that an improvement of the technique of 
production sometimes happens, but not always We have also 
seen that the eventual outcome is often found in the checked 
increase of the population through a decrease of the birth rate 
or an increase in the death rate (the logistic law) But, again, 
this outcome does not always take place in a sufficient degree 
Sometimes a solution is found in the migration of a surplus of 
the population to, or a military plundering of, other countries 
This explains the probable existence of a correlation between 
the fluctuation in the density of the population, and migration, 
or w ar phenomena The existence of such a correlation has been 
indicated by a series of investigators In regard to migration, 
the corresponding theories may be summed up as follows 

Ftrst Proposition — In the history of the same society, the 
periods of rapid increase in the density of population are followed 
by an increase in emigration from the country , and by an mten- 

0 See this point in H Woolstoo’s quoted paper see also L Ayres’ criticism of 
the law m the A ew Repubtu Vat XLV, pp 213-224 Jan. 13. 1926 See other 
weak pornts of the theory ra Knibbs quoted paper A B Wolfe s paper in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol XLI and E Krumtnach s paper in the Journal 
de societi statist lie Pans 1927 
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sive colonization of other territories by the emigrants , while the 
periods of stagnation, or of decrease in density, are followed by 
a decrease of emigration from the country, and sometimes, even 
by immigration to it from other places 

Second Proposition — As a general rule, migratory currents 
move from the regions of a more rapidly increasing population 
(or population with a greater effective fertility) to those of a less 
rapidlv increasing one 42 Many migratory mov ements have been 
going on following the lines of these propositions The history 
of the expansion of ancient Rome and Greece, and of their 
colonial activity, shows that they seem to have been the most 
intensive in the periods of a rapid increase in their population 
A series of corresponding phenomena of later periods also show 
something similar Even now the countries or the regions of 
emigration have been the countries or the regions of a relatively 
intensive increase of population, while the countries or the re- 
gions of immigration have been either those of low effective 
fertility or low density of population Further, migration from 
the country to the city corroborates considerably the second 
proposition because as a general rule, country population has 
been more “fertile” than city population In brief, it is probable 
that the two phenomena are somewhat correlated 

But again we must not exaggerate the correlation From the 
indicated reason that there are several outcomes (inventions, 
war, migration, reduction of birth rate, and increase of a death 
rate) of the conditions created by an increasing density of the 
population, it follows that, instead of migration, some other out- 
come may take place Under such conditions, the increase of a 
peaceful migration may not follow, and the correlation may not 
be realized On the other hand, migration may take place be- 
cause of reasons different from the demographic causes so called 
religious, political, and other migrations As a result, the actual 
curve of migration coincides only in part with the one expected 

** See, for instance, Gun, C , / fatlm demografict dell' evolutune ddlt nazumi, 
pp J4 8 , Torino 1912 Ha^SEv, G, Die Dm Bevolkerungsstufen passim, 
Munchen, 1889 also see Haddon A C, The ttandenngs of People, 1912, pp 
2 ff , N y , Mitts, J L , The Causes of the Rise and Fall in the Population of 
the Ancient World," Eugenie Re new, Vol VII, 1915 
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on the basis of the demographic situation In other words, the 
correlation is tangible, but not close 4S 

5 DEMOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND WAR 

Before Malthus, many authors indicated the demographic 
factor as one of the principal causes of war Malthus generalized 
the theories into a “law” where war functions as one of the 
effective checks of population Since that time, this idea has 
become quite common in various formulations “The World 
War was essentially an outgrowth of the pressing population 
problem which confronted the nations of Europe ten years ago ” 44 
Such is one of the varieties of the idea “The growth of popu- 
lation with the resulting desire for economic expansion is a 
necessary cause of War" is another formula of a correlation be- 
tween the two phenomena 45 A Dix, A. W irth, von Bemhardi. 

° Contrary to the authors who overestimate the correlation, some others, like 
Carr -Saunders, seem to me to underestimate it “Migration does not arise where 
a condition of overpopulation has come about,” he states I regret to say that 
his whole discussion of the problem is rather speculative and that bis vague 
theory of ideas as the causes of migration is much more defective than even the 
one-sided demographic theory of migration From the fact that migration 
alone could not be so effective as to eliminate any possible surplus of the popula- 
tion due to a great potential human fecundity, it does not follow that migration 
cannot alleviate it to some extent We certainly know a senes of cases when 
migration has done this task Due to the fact of the great potential fecundity 
of the human population, a migration of every hundred of possible progenitors has 
helped considerably to check a rapid increase in a given population Carr- 
Saunders’ indication that migration is a rare phenomenon, which takes place 
only once in centuries, is also incorrect Any statistical census of migration 
from country to country, or from one region of a country to another, shows that 
the currents of migration are continual and quite considerable, even in normal 
times. His indication that overpopulated societies usually do not exhibit 
initiative and energy which are characteristics of the emigrants and that over- 
populated societies consequently could not originate migrants, is also fallacious 
Not every overpopulated society is marked m any or all of its periods by ' the 
absence of hope, and the spirit of enterprise ” Gini's, and Carli’s opposite thesis 
that the greatest spirit of enterprise and initiative usually coincides with the 
periods of a rapid increase in population seems to be nearer to the reality than 
CarT -Saunders’ statement. On the other hand, such a rapidly increasing society 
is likely to have a greater proportion of men with initiative and energy, and 
more stimuli to facilitate emigration See Carr-Salnders, op cit , pp 29*~ 
304 Gun, op cit , pp 34-37, 4S-53, and passim The data of the amount of 
permanent and normal migration may be found in Sorokin, Social Mobility, 
Chap XVI 

« Dublin, L., "The Statistician and the Population Problem,” in Population 
Problems, p 3 

• Cox, Harold, The Problem of Population, London, J Cape Co , p 7* 

Chap HI 
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D Frymann, W G Sumner and A G Keller, and scores of other 
authors have made similar statements Many authors have eluci- 
dated the same correlation in a more detailed form The argu- 
ment runs m essence within the Malthus theory One group 
explains the correlation through a lack of room under the sun, 
caused by an increase of population This leads to the necessity 
for an expansion of room through war Another group states 
that a discrepancy between the population and its means of sub- 
sistence tends to result in war 48 A third group of authors offers 
a somewhat more complex explanation According to them, the 
demographic factor of population growth is always a latent cause 
of war, but as an actual cause it varies “the degree of latency 
of this factor is in reverse proportion to the degree of the political 
organization of a society ” The more complex the latter is, the 
more serious is the role of the economic factors and the less 
actual is the role of the demographic factors 47 Some others 
offer a still more complex interpretation of the correlation The 
periods of rapid increase in a population are followed by an in- 
crease of the imperialistic attitudes and psychology This leads 
to an increase in the tendency of expansion which m its turn 
facilitates an outbreak of war Such is the essence of this 
theory 48 The curves of the movement of the population and 
of the fluctuation of the imperialistic psychology are parallel 
“That the substratum of military movement is to be looked for 
in demographic development, appears evident’ , 48 but the corre- 
lation consists, especially in the World War, not so much in the 
form of a direct causation of the War by an increase of the 
population as it does in a disruption of the equilibrium between 
the demographic, the economic, the psychical and the political 

“ Examples of these types may be found in the quoted books of E M East, 
G H Kr-ibbs, Novi cow, Vaccaro Keynes J M , The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace London, 1919, pp 215 3 Rose, H , Origins of the War Cambridge, 
1914 Nicolai Die Btologie des Krteges, 1919 pp 34 ff Suvves, W , and Keller, 
A The Science of Society, Vol I, pp 16 42, 62 S , 1927 

4> Givi, c .. ' Fatten, latent!. deJIe. •tjsrj? Stasia- Oaluvta. 4 k SArsal/uga-, 
Jan -Feb , 1915 

*' See Cau.i, F , op nt , pp 289-303 391-410, 600-603, Makoi, L , / Patton 
liemegrafici del conjtiiio £arof*o. Roma, 1919. paxim 

** Carii op ctl , p 392 “Lo snluppo numeric 0 della popolaaone fu la causa 
pnmana delle grande canonic economuhe e sociolt del secolo che precedetle la 
gum a mondtale " Tbt4 , p 431 
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variables within many European societies The disruption was 
caused by a rapid increase of the European population in the 
nineteenth century resulting in a disruption of the equilibrium 
among many especially in the Anglo Latin and the German 
societies s# 

Thus whatever may be the explanation of the correlation it 
seems to be thought of as existing by a great many thinkers 
However some authors for instance Carr Saunders are inclined 
to think that overpopulation is not a cause of war 81 Nevertheless 
the existence of the correlation is probable On the other hand 
it is necessary to recognize that the partizans of its existence 
have not given any very satisfactory corroboration of their 
theories Even the works of Gim Carli and Maroi which seem 
to be the best in this field are far from being convincing They 
supply a senes of historical facts which show that the periods 
of rapid population growth and those of great demographic 
disturbances have been usually followed by an increase of war M 
but the greater part of these facts are taken from the earliest 
periods of Greece or Rome whose population movement is prac 
tically unknown Therefore their statements are rather guesses 
than factual corroborations Other facts given from mediaeval 
history are of the same kind in that the> give only a part of the 
truth The remaining part of the facts may be accurate but 
unfortunately they are contradicted by other no less ascertained 
facts Can we saj that every decrease in the density of a popula 
tion leads to a decrease of war ? Certainly not The Black Death 

“ Ibid Libro IV passim See also Maroi passim 

* Carr Saunders op cit pp 305 ff The argument that war s due to over 
population falls to the ground says he However he practically does not give 
any arguments in favor of his theory H s own theory of the causes of war — 
the inst net of pugnacity and tradit ons — is entirely deficient because of the 
uncertainty of the existence of such an instinct and because of an absence of 
any explanation why if such an instinct even exists it is manifested in the form 
of war only from time to time Why does the same instinct lead at one time to 
fighting and war and at another time to peace? Carr -Saunders theory does not 
answer the question at alL His account of the rdle of tradit on and of highly 
organized government is so dark that the statements amount to nothing Finally 
Vt tenstlfi ivnsgiiaxh Vat. vM<t if. ins -o. I'aniaaftinig -a tsufi. if. *A/t popiiaViw. tsiU 
in this way he admits contrary to his above statement the existence of a coirela 
tion between the movement of the demographic processes and the war phenomena. 
See pp 304 307 

“ See GlNl / fallon demogr del evolut. delU nanoni pp 35 ff 48 fi Carli, 
op at pp *89-303 391 4*9 4”-6o5 
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of 1348 diminished the population of Europe enormously (by 
about one-third ) If the hypothesis were true, we ought to ex- 
pect that in subsequent decades war would decrease in Europe 
Such an expectation is far from being corroborated According 
to F A Woods’ and A Baltzly’s study, the number of years 
de\oted to wars in France and England in the half century from 
1350 to 1400, or in the century from 1350 to 1450, does not show 
any decrease The corresponding figures are as follows 53 



This is one of the many cases where a sudden and enormous, 
or a low and gradual decrease in the density of the population 
was not followed by a decrease of war phenomena With similar 
reason we are entitled to sav that not etery rapid increase of 
the population is followed by an increase of war The population 
of Europe increased rapidly, especially during the nineteenth 
century This would lead to an increase of war if the theory 
were quite general and \alid The reality is rather different 
The figures in the table on page 386 may part!) show this” 
Though the number of jears of warfare is not quite an ade- 
quate measure of the increase or decrease of war, neiertheless it 
is probably one of the best possible criteria The figures show 
that the abo\e century, in spite of its excessnely rapid increase 
of the population, had a quota of war years not higher than other 
centuries For other centuries also, the curies of the war years 
and of the population increase or decrease in these countries do 
not run parallel These indications, which may be supported by 

u Tl oods, F A , and Baltzly, A , Is War Dtmtntshinx?, Boston and N Y , 
*915. PP 43-53- 

** /W , pp 34, 39, 43, 53, 78 See there the figures for several other countries. 
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other data, are sufficient to support the claim that, if the corre- 
lation exists, it is far from being close, and is much more complex 
than it is supposed to be b} its many partizans Here again the 
task of future study will be to promote an objective and quantita 
tive investigation which would show under what conditions and 
to what extent the correlation really exists (if it does) between 
the discussed phenomena Though the trend of the studies has 
been drifting in this way, nevertheless it is still necessary to take 
manv steps in OTder to clarify the relationship between demo 
graphic and war phenomena 


6 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS AND REVOLUTION 


A correlation of these two phenomena has been alluded to by 
many thinkers of the past At the present moment, a systematic 
theory of their relationship has been laid down by F Carh The 
essence of it is as follows “The periods of intensive dynamics 
in demographic processes are also the periods of enormous psy 
chical variations, revolutions and inner crises 55 Side by side 
with the rapid increase or decrease of the population an impor 
tant part is plajed in this respect by the differential increase of 
various classes of the same society The greater this discrepancy 
is and the greater the obstacles to an infiltration of talented 
peoples from the lower classes into the upper ones the greater 
“Carli op at pp 218-219 369-889 
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are the chances of revolution and inner crisis Such is the essence 
of Carli's theory 

Is the theory accurate' 1 I doubt it seriously Not every in- 
crease m population leads to revolution It is enough for us to 
look at Prussia, England, or Russia during the nineteenth century 
to see that During this period the increase of their populations, 
especially that of Russia, was enormous, and yet these countries 
did not have any revolution On the other hand, the population 
of France during the same period was almost stagnant Its 
increase was less than in any other European country, and jet 
this did not hinder France from having at least three revolutions 
(1830, 1848, 1870 71) during that period Again, the wave of 
revolutions and disorders m ancient Greece or Rome took place 
not so much in the pertods of an increase of their population, as 
in the period of the depopulation of these countries It is easy 
to multiply similar cases They show that the increase or de- 
crease of a population is not correlated, at least directly, with 
revolution A more serious sign is noticeable in the differential 
increase of the upper and the lower classes, and m the intensive 
ness of the vertical circulation of the individuals from the lower 
to the upper classes, and vice icrsa But even there the situation 
is much more complex than is depicted by Carli It i» not true 
that the more free the access of the individuals from the lower 
classes to the higher ones the less are the chances of revolution 
I have dealt with this problem in my Social Mobility 88 and my 
conclusions, based on careful study of the facts, are rather oppo 
site Mobile societies with an intensive vertical circulation are 
no more stable than immobile ones, though there is no general 
rule The relatively closed aristocracies, when they are in proper 
conditions, have a longer span of existence than the open aristoc- 
racies What is important is not so much the closeness or 
openness of the door to the upper classes, as the character of the 
aristocracy, and the conditions of its existence Carli’s corrob- 
orations of his hypothesis are rather few and not properly 
analyzed It is only necessary to indicate that the European 
societies of the nineteenth century were more mobile, and their 
upper classes were more open, than many past societies, or many 

** See Sojton*! S octal Mobility, Chap XXII 
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"Eastern societies This however did not prevent the European 
societies from having a senes of revolutions Meanwhile, »n 
past societies with hereditary anstocrac} especially in Eastern 
societies revolutions have been more rare than in the open 
societies of Europe or of ancient Greece and Rome since their 
anstocrac) became relatively open Lot repeating here other 
data given in my .Social Mobility I do not think Carli s theory is 
correct. In it there is only one correct point the degeneration 
of the upper classes as a positive factor of revolution but this is 
a quite different factor from the demographic forces It may 
take place in an immobile as well as in a mobile society and 
with a closed as well as open anstocracy 57 For these reasons 
Carli s theor) of the correlation betw een the discussed phe- 
nomena must be judged as rather hasty 58 The problem has not 
been studied senoush It is up to future sociologists to elua 
date it. 

7 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS AND ECONOMIC PHENOMENA 

Population Sft and Density and Technique of Production — 
M Kovalevsky (1851 1916) A. Coste E Durkheim F Ratzel 
P Mougeolle E Levasseur E Dupreel C Gmi F Carli W 
Sumner and A Keller and others have tried to establish a corre- 
lation between these two senes of phenomena According to 
them a growth of the population and its consequence an increase 
in its density have been responsible for an improvement in the 
technique of economic production and for a transition from less 
intensive forms of production to the more intensive ones An 
increasing densitv makes the methods of production insufficient 
which were quite satisfactory for a less dense population Hence 
the increasing pressure of this factor It urges the invention of 
more efficient methods of production which w ill be fit to satisfy 
the needs of an increased population This leads to inventions 
and through them to a betterment of the technique of produc 
tion. On the other hand an increased density of population 
means a more intensive exchange of experience which is likely 

n See Sosoedj Tke .Sociology °f Rrrotviun pp 397 413 

m even greater reason, the same may be said of C Ferrari s interesting 
theory developed in his Tana iet period poluut Milano IS 4. 
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to result m a more rapid accumulation of knowledge 
progress In these ways, according to the thenrtes j 9 soc ieties 
have passed from the stage of hunters and fishers and collectors 
of natural products to that of agriculture and cattle breeding , 
and from the primitive methods of agriculture and hand-industry, 
to the more perfect methods of machino facture and agriculture 
Thus, contrary to the economic interpretation of history, the de- 
mographic school is apt to regard the factor of production itself 
as a function of the demographic factor 
The attempt to establish the above correlation has been made 
in various ways Libich, F Ratzel, and E Le\asseur have indi- 
cated that there is a correlation between the density of the popu- 
lation and the technique of production, without, however, indi- 
cating which of the two is the cause, and which is the effect 
According to Ratzel’s computation, on 1000 square kilometers 
there exists the following density of population under the speci- 
fied technique for procuring the means of subsistence 

Hunters and fishermen (in various regions and at various 
stages) from a to 1770 

Nomadic shepherds 1770 

Agricultural peoples (in various regions and at various 

stages) from 1770 to 35 000 

The peoples with the most intensive agnculturaltechmque 177 000 

As to the density of the population with a highly developed 
technique and commerce, as the contemporary industrial centers 
show, it exceeds the last figure many times 80 

M Kovalevsky, (1851 1916) in a senes of his historical and 
sociological works 01 based on a concrete study of economic evolu- 
tion, came to the conclusion that one of the “principal motors of 
economic evolution has been the growth of the population ” 
According to his theory, 

11 See this argument in Carli, op cit , pp 145-183 

19 See also LevaSseur, E , ' La repartition de la race humaine sur le globe 
terrestre ’’ Bulletin I ns tit ul Intern Statistujue, Vol XVIII, 2' hvr , pp 48-64. 
CaW-i, F , L' equilibria delle nnzumi secondo la demografia apfhcaia, Bologna, N. 
T a mrh rdh Cy, l pp p&ff 

0 See Kovalevsky, M , Obschsnnoje semlesladenu- (Communal Possession of 
Land), Moscow, 1879 pp 6-7 and passim A Study a] the Dinner of ton 0/ Corn, 
munal Land Possession in ttaadt Canton Russ, 1876 "Evolution du rfgime 
economic,” Le drrenir social, June 1896 Die Okonomtshe EntmcUvng Europas, 
Berlin. 1908 and later all volumes in Russian the work began to be publisher* 
m 1898, Contemporary Sonologists, pp 260 ff , 200 0 
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this factor has been responsible for the transition from a stage of 
hunters and fishermen to agriculture, and from a primitive system of 
agriculture to a more intensive one with corresponding changes in 
the system of land ownership and land possession To the same 
factor is due the substitution of a manufacturing system of produc- 
tion in industry for a domestic one , and that of the machino-factur- 
mg system for a manufacturing one, with a corresponding change 
in the division of labor and in the interrelations of capital and 
labor Thus the simple fact of the growth of population called 
forth a division of labor a social differentiation into castes orders, 
and classes, and the evolution of the technique of production, as 
well as that of the economic regime® 2 

Such is the essence of Kovalevsky’s theory, formulated and 
factually corroborated by him considerably earlier than was done 
by Coste, Durkheim, Mougeolle, or even by A Loria 83 Stressing 
the importance of this factor, Kovalevsky, however, strongly 
criticizes all those who would try to deny the existence and im- 
portance of other factors He is a pluralist of a very definite 
type 81 He makes a mockery of all those who 'try to regard 
historical processes as a simple equation with one unknown ” For 
him the very problem of the principal factor is a pseudo problem, 
and wrongly set forth In the future it must be put away 85 As 
we shall see, Durkheim came to the somewhat similar conclusion 
that the process of the division of labor and economic evolution 
has been due to the growth of the population (See chapter 
about Durkheim ) 

Independently from Kovalevsky, A Loria in his early work 
about land rent developed a theory very similar to that of Kov- 
alevsky ®* 

Furthermore, P Mougeolle and F H Giddings outlined a 
theory which also gave an important role to the factor of growth 

"Kovalevsky Contemporary Sociologists, pp 200-20 1 

» See Lona s remark about priority in his It coptlaltsmo e la scienza, p 251 
Kovalevsky s answer in Contemporary Sociologists, p 261 

“•Sw fkwnKi’H- _P, Kovalevsky s Theory of Factors. ’ In ifemortom of M 
Kovalevsky Russ , Petrogiad, 1917 

■ Kovalevsky, Contemporary Sociologists, pp vn ff 

" Kovalevsky elaborated his theory also independently from Lom three years 
earlier For this reason, Lona s allusion that Kovalevsky only repeated his 
theory is quite baseless. 
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and density of population** Quite recently, E Dupreel, with 
Cdste’s one-sidedness and without Kovalevsky’s reservations, 
without mentioning his predecessors, said that “Social progress 
and civilization is the fruit of the numerical increase of the popu- 
lation ” 88 F Carli, on his part, states that “the denser popula- 
tion has more developed technique” and that “the non densely 
populated societies have been poor in technical inventions ” 69 
There are other authors who have incidentally, or in a detailed 
way, insisted on the importance of the factor of population in the 
evolution of the technique of production We need not mention 
their names, because their statements add little to the above 

Criticism — The above theories indicate two reasons why a 
growth in the number and the density of a population leads to an 
intensification of the technique of production an intensification 
of social interaction which results in a more intensive exchange by 
experience, and an increase of need This means that both rea- 
sons are, so to speak, not inherent in the density and to the number 
of the population Only as far as an increase in the density and 
number of the population is followed by an intensification of in 
teraction, and by an increase of the danger of starvation, need 
the demographic factor lead to an improvement of the technique 
of production Now, can we say that an increase of the popula- 
tion alwajs and invariably gives an enrichment of human knowl 
edge, and an increased lack of necessities 7 Sometimes it does, 
but sometimes it does not give these results In order that the 
first result may take place, it is necessary that the corresponding 
quality of interacting people be sufficiently high Thousands of 
idiots may be in the most intensive contact, and yet probably 
only a Bedlam would result from it Again, if an increasing pop- 
ulation has the complete possibility of satisfying its needs through 
emigration, war, plundering its neighbors, etc , without an inten- 
sification of the technique of production, as was the case in the 
past in regard to many tribes, a progress of the technique of pro 
duction may not follow More than that, even the pressure of 

"See MouGEOiiE, P , Statiquc its cvnhzalums. Pans, 1883 Giddings, F H , 
Principles oj Sociology 

“ DuFfciEL, E , ‘ Les variations dfimographiques et le piogiis," Revue it l In 
C, ‘li ■Sc’cu'bgie, pp 359-385. May, 1922. 

CaW-s, op «I , pp 147-149 Chap V 
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needs being increased, a betterment of the technique of produc- 
tion may not follow, simply because new inventions do not always 
come in proportion to the social need felt for them. Poor health 
urgently needs an efficient remedy, yet it often lacks this and 
the man dies The same is true here During thousands of years, 
thousands of societies have experienced poverty, famines, and 
other miseries, and yet the necessary inventions have not been 
created to alleviate these miseries In the majority of cases, the 
outcome from overpopulation and misery has been found not so 
much in a new invention, as in a death from starvation, in infan- 
ticide, in military robbery of neighboring peoples, in migration, in 
strife, war, abortion, and so on Being unable to invent, the 
people have “preferred” to die 70 

These considerations are enough to show that if there is a cor- 
relation between an increase in the number and the density of the 
population, and progress in the technique of the production of the 
means of subsistence, it is not verv close and perfect If the cor- 
relation were perfect, we should expect that the technique of eco- 
nomic production would be higher and the inventions more 
numerous when the number and the density of the population is 
greater The facts do not support the expectation While, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, the average density per one 
square kilometer in Australian Victoria was 5 inhabitants, in New 
South Wales, 1 4, in the United States, 8, in Canada, 03, in 
New Zealand, 2, in Finland, 7, in Sweden, 12, in Norway, 6, 
in Denmark, 55 , in France, 71 , in Switzerland, 71 , — at the same 
time it was 182 in Bengal, in the northwestern provinces of 
British India, 169, in India generally, 61, in China, from 60 
to 94, in Italy, 96, and so on 71 Evidently we have no reason for 
thinking that the first group of countries with a small density of 

’•My study of the correlation between famine and the invention of new 
sources of means for subsistence has shown that vf, under the influence of famine 
(and overpopulation), there has sometimes been made a betterment of the meth 
ods for obtaining and producing necessities, there has more often been an in- 
creased mortality, while "preventive and repressive checks” have taken place. 

If any increase of misery were followed by an improvement in the production of 
economic necessities the peoples with the most numerous famines should have 
been the most inventive In reality, however, the facts do not support such an 
expectation A detailed analysis of this has been given in chapter IV of my The 
Influence of Famine and the Food Factor 

n von May*. G . op at , Vol II, p 48 Levasseu*. La riparhium, p- 5* 
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population has a more primitive system of technique industry or 
agriculture - Furthermore if the discussed correlation were 
close within the history of the same country the technique of 
gnomic production would make progress with every increase in 

t"VVS P° Pnla “ 0 " Th ' s ex P ectatlon corroborated 
o some extent but the exceptions are so numerous that the 

correttT COns,dere<1 ra,l >“ imperfect Besides the 

correlation seems to go only to a definite limit after it the law of 

potential"^ r '' U ™ beinn! *° “P'rate and tends to annul the 
Here are a f”* ' " Icreased P ressure in the population 

selfmd V^^mP'ea °f the many possible Kovalevsky him 
st e' „,'b , E ” i!li ‘ nd "* p "' lod the sixth to the 

the t i, C6n Ur ' V tbere W2S not an P noticeable improvement in 

ncr IsmnT T*”" 0 " ye ' ‘ he P ° P '" a, '° n of E ^ ,a " d ™ 
d “ rmf; th ‘ s P"‘° d " We cannot say that the popula 

A n°*u he R °™ n Etn P ire was less dense m the second century 
an ' n the thlrd and »n the second centuries B C yet the 
n 'que of production and invention in the second century A D 
2*7 lts end was rathe r inferior to that of the preceding 
P 'o loreover it began to deteriorate more and more so that 
ijrv ? IIed forth a de P°P ula,lon of at least some parts of 
y -Read the economic history of China In spite of the 
any waves of increase and decrease in its population and in spite 
. S ^ reat densit y attained centuries ago its industrial and agri 
, ™ technique has remained practically at the same stage 
was attained centuries ago 70 In brief the discussed cor 

Carli s statement that industrial countries regularly have a 
cannot sav tW° populatlon than agricultural countries is also extreme We 
Urge Cast i a coes,stenza delle due serte di fcnomeni ha una rcgulartta di 
n o t ° p ctt PP 9 ff 
^ See feels mCARLI of> 0/ Chap y 

7i Rq - EVS - Contemporary Sociologists pp 244-245 
>66 iqi Social and Economic History oj the Roman Empire pp 

the amnh 1 S “ nthovltch goes even so far as to say that the evolut on of 
intensive t Ural tec ™ 11 l ue production in Rome represents a passage from an 
to maint ° extensive system In anaent periods 7 jugera of land was enough 
m *Via . taiD a farmer s family In the time of the Gracchi 30 jugera was necessary 
mew TS. 66 I" «* t™ of Augustus too Such * seven, move 

Period of U31iil0vitc h s conclusion is at least partly valid was going on m the 
Vrrcn w an <T? Creasm ® num '- >er an d density of the Roman populat on Simkho- 
»o . ttcjnes Pall Reconsidered. Political Science Quarterly 1916 p 221 
lee M P H The Economic History qf China passim N Y 1921 
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relation is tangible in many cases, but it has its limits 77 beyond 
which no further increase of the population produces an improve 
ment of technique among many peoples , and it has so many ex- 
ceptions that the correlation cannot be regarded close or regular 
Finally, if the correlation were perfect, and there were no limits 
beyond which it ceased to exist, there would be no danger of over- 
population, and no discrepancy between the means of subsistence 
and an increased population could occur Each increase in a pop- 
ulation would secure new inventions and a corresponding im- 
provement of the technique of production, and, in this way, the 
need would be met It is necessary to disregard all the facts of 
human history to be able to support such a view An innumerable 
number of famines, miseries, economic impoverishments, migra- 
tions, and so on, show that in a great many cases an increased 
population has not been followed by such inventions and improve- 
ments , and that the outcome of overpopulation has been found in 
less pleasant ways of re-establishing the equilibrium between the 
population and its means of subsistence 79 All Malthusian litera- 
ture, and even the non Malthusian theories of population, supply 
abundant material which shows this 79 

,T This is recognized also by Carli op at, pp 172, 177 ff 

" See the facts in Descamfs p , ‘Comment les conditions df, vie de sauvages 
influencent leur natality,’ Revue de l Inshtut de Soaoiogie, Sept , 1922 Carr- 
Saunders, op at , Chaps VTI-XI 

” The theory of the optimum number of population, and the possibility of de- 
viating from this optimum by a too numerous population, is not denied even by 
the opponents of Malthus Neither do they claim that each increase in the popu 
lation will be followed by a corresponding improvement in the technique of 
production They show conspicuously that in the past, as well as in the present, 
the common method of re-establishment of “the optimum number" has been 
not so much a betterment of the technique, as in methods of increased mortality, 
decreased birth rate, infanticide, abortion and so on About this, see the theory 
of the optimum number of population, Cannan, E , A History of the Theories of 
Production and Distribution Chap V London, 1903 Nicholson J Sh . Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, Vol I, pp 1 63 ff , London 1893 Carli, op at , pp. 
98 ff , Cask Saunders, op at, pp 199 ff . Wolfe, A B "The Optimum Size 
of Population, ’ in Dublin's Population Problems, Boston, 1926, the quoted 
worVs of Julius Wolf and Budge As to the pro-Malthusian theories, they show 
the above facts of overpopulation, the limited possibility for an improvement in 
the methods of production and other facts where, in spite of an increased density 
of the population, the needed improvement of technique has not followed See 
Thompson, W S , op at , passim, and Chaps IX— XI East, EM, Mankind 
at the Crossroads, 1923 Knibbs, G H . “The Problems of Population, Food Sup- 
ply and Migration,” Scientia, Vot I. No XII 1919 "The Mathematical Theory 
Of Population” in Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1917 
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These considerations are sufficient to show that, even regard- 
Iess of the fact that the number and the density of the population 
itself depend greatly on many factors, these demographic forces, 
taken as variables" seem to show some correlation with the 
change in the technique of production, but the correlation is far 
trom being close, general or unlimited This means that the 
evolution of the technique of production may be accounted for 
nly in part through the demographic factor We cannot say that 
4 aCt0r aIone 1S a,wa y s necessary or sufficient for producing 
inventions and improvements in the technique of production 
Population, Size, and Density Correlated with the Forms of 
timers ip and Possession — Such Russian investigators of the 
terms of land property in Russia as M Kovalevsky, A Kauf- 
rnann N Organovsky, R Kotcharovsky and others 80 have found 
i a 616 1S 3 corre ^ atlon between the forms of landownership or 
an possession, and the density of the population in various parts 
Kussia As we proceed from the less densely populated south- 
eastern part (Siberia and central Asiatic provinces) to the more 
ense y populated parts of central and northwestern Russia, the 
orm o community landownership (obschma) is more and more 
superseded by private or individual landownership The explana- 
■on o the correlation lies in the fact that a greater density in a 
population makes a more intensive agricultural production neces- 
sary, and this is more possible under a regime of private owner- 
s ip and unhampered individual initiative, than under the regime 
o community ownership with its redistribution of land, with its 
•nertia, and its limitation of private initiative and profit This 
ma y serve as an example of the correlation between the density 
° J 3 ^?^ u ^ atI0n an ^ the forms of economic organization 

n ussia the correlation has been tangible, though it is far 
rom being perfect 81 It seems to be even less tangible in other 
countries, and at different times I am a poor specialist in the 
economic history of the forms of landownership, but in studying 

O&sh** *fj? VALEVSKY . Obschtnnote semlevladenie, Kotcharovsky, R , Russian 
fap (RyJjj 3 ' 1 ^ AtJFUANN . A . History of the Russian Common Land Owner - 

m tlfp »* U1 * erestin 8 to note that in the years 1917-19*6 the number of persons 
and v 17 ^ ovlet Russia decreased m comparison with that before 1917, 

-1., 1 , forms of private land possession were growing at the cost of the 

mschtna form, m spite of the communist regime 
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the economic history of China and an alternation between the 
community landownership (so called Tsing Tien System) and 
private landownership, I failed to find any definite correlation 
Alternation has been going on continually, but without any corre- 
lation with fluctuation in the density of population 82 The same 
seems to be true in regard to the forms of landownership in India, 
as far as they are known to us During almost a thousand years 
(from the fifth century B C to the third and fourth centuries 
AD) the density of the Indian population probably underwent 
considerable changes Nevertheless, the system of the common 
possession of land seems to have dominated in all this period 83 
Likewise, in the long history of ancient Egypt, the density of the 
population probably underwent considerable changes, but up to 
the Ptolemaic period, “there had been only two types of landed 
proprietors in Egypt — the king and the gods " 94 I doubt also 
whether, in the evolution of the forms of landownership in Rome, 
there may be found any tangible correlation with the density of 
the population, except perhaps in the last period of the Western 
Roman Empire Turning to our own times, we see in almost all 
Western countries the same system of private landownership 
dominating, in spite of the great difference in the density of their 
populations, ranging from i to 2 inhabitants to more than 200 per 
kilometer If the correlation were close, such a thing could not 
have taken place On the other hand, countries like India or 
China, in spite of a considerable density, have kept community 
landownership alive, while in Norway, Sweden, Finland, New 
Zealand and Australia, in spite of the small density of population, 
community landownership is practically absent 83 These excep- 
tions are sufficient to show that, even if the alleged correlation 
exists, it is very imperfect and far from being general 

" See Lee, M P H, op at , passim Cbaxg, Chen Hwv, The Economic 
Principles 0} Confucius, pp 119 ff , 332 B , 497 B , N Y , 1911 

" See The Cambridge History of India, VoL I, N Y , 1922 

“ RosTovxzurf, op isl, p 262 

* To this it may be added that the table of the forms of property among the 
different hunting, pastoral, and agricultural peoples, given in the chapter about 
the Economic School (see further) also does not support the discussed correlation, 
in spite of the fact that passing from the lowest hunters to the highest agncul 
tural peoples, we pass from the societies with the lowest, to the societies with 
the h gher density of population 
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I do not here have space to scrutinize the series of other cor 
relations between the density of the population and other economic 
relationships claimed by the partizans of the demographic school 
To give an idea of their character I shall give the following quota 
tion from Kovalevsky which sums up the character of the cor 
related economic phenomena 

In the field of economic relationship changes in the density of the 
population have manifested themselves in the substitution of a more 
efficient bondage labor for a less efficient slave labor and finally in 
that of free labor for a bondage labor system The liberation of 
slaves en masse and the emancipation of peasants made at the be 
ginning by individual feudal landlords and later on by the govern 
ments of the city republics and of the nations have been possible 
only through the inevitable increase of rent due to an increase of the 
population Parallel to these changes in the field of agriculture 
and land possession corresponding changes have been going on within 
the field of industry and commerce and in the field of organization 
of the industrial and commercial classes From the hands of the 
slaves and the serfs industry passes into the hands of the vil 
lage artisans and the city masters who for the sake of mitigating 
competition have organized guilds and corporations To this 
evolution of industrial and commercial activity there corresponds a 
process of differentiation between country-economy and city-econ 
omy the appearance ot markets and fairs the organization of city 
economy and so on 89 

Such is a brief resume of the most important economic and social 
effects of the growth of. population which have been shown by 
Kovalevsky in eleven volumes of his Die Okonomische Entvnck 
lung Europas From the quotation we see that the contended 
correlations are highly important and that the role ascribed to the 
growth of the population is really great I think that there is a 
part truth in these contentions but only a part and that part de 
fined rather vaguely A severe statistical historical and logical 
scrutiny of these correlations would probably make many of them 
questionable some of them fallacious and part of them so to 
speak local As I said I do not have space to test these conten 
tions but I am sure that such a testing would result in the above 

* Kovalevsky Contemporary Sociologists pp 245-2461 
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conclusions With a corresponding modification, this may prob- 
ably be said about other correlations in this field 

Demographic Factors Correlated with Economic Prosperity — 
In this field the theories which have tried to formulate a series of 
definite correlations between the progress of industry, commerce, 
the standard of living, and economic well-being, on the one hand , 
and an increase or decrease in the density of the population, on 
the other, have been especially numerous In the past, as well as 
in the present, the theories have been rather opposite According 
to one group of theorists, represented by Malthus and the Malthu- 
sians, an increase in the density of a population tends to produce 
overpopulation, and influences the well being of the society nega- 
tively For this reason they view an increase of population nega- 
tively, and at the present moment especially, favor birth control, 
as a convenient means for checking population growth Usually 
such theories come principally from the countries with a consider- 
able density, and with a rapid increase in their population 87 An- 
other group of these theories, more typical of the past, and at the 
present moment supported principally in France, which is now 
suffering from depopulation, maintains a rather opposite view of 
the beneficial effect of an increase of the population on economic 
development and well being of a country 88 Finally, the third 
group of theories take a middle position, expressed in their some- 
what vague conception of the optimum number of a population 
for any given conditions 89 When the number and the density of 
a population is at this optimum point, the economic influences of 
such a situation are the best possible under the circumstances 
When there is a deviation from the optimum point in the form 
of over or under population, the effects are negative 

Thus, all these theories explicitly or implicitly contend that 

17 The indicated books of East, Thompson, Sumner Keller (Vol I pp 4* 63 
ff ), and J Sweeney are examples of this type of theory See also Cox, H , The 
Problem of Population, London 1912 The author even offers an organization 
of a ' League of Low Birth Rate Nations, ‘ Chap III 

••Typical samples of these theories are given in the mentioned book of P 
Leraf Eata&ea, ami espeoaiVy nr ffEurraxoiv, /, Zir ahfarpulti'iuyr Je-ie Jv&w, 
Pans 19XI In Amenta there recently appeared a current of thought pertain- 
ing also to this type of theories It is represented by L Dublin’s last works 
See his paper in Population Problems 19*6 
••The mentioned works of Cam Saunders, A B Wolfe, Budge. Nicholson 
and fa-ran are vaneties of this type 
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there is a definite correlation between the discussed demographic 
factors and the economic well being of a society Now, which of 
these theories is correct ? In the first place, the very fact of the 
existence of such opposite theories makes one doubt the accuracy 
of each of them In the second place, historical and statistical 
data do not entirely support any of the extreme types Indeed, it 
is possible to contend that in many cases, a decrease m the number 
and the density of a population tends to raise its economic well 
being For instance, according to E Meyer, in ancient Greece 
in the second century B C , there was a considerable depopulation, 
and, at the same time, an increase of the material well-being of 
the decreased population 90 F Curschman, in his study of the 
famines in the Middle Ages, states also that often, after a great 
decrease of the population in famished areas (through great 
mortality, decreased birth rate, emigration from such districts, 
etc ), the well being of those who survived became considerably 
greater 91 D’Avenel, on the basis of his classical studv of prop 
ert>, incomes, wages, and prices in France from 1200 to 1800, 
States also that the fluctuation of Teal wages of the labor classes 
during six centuries was independent of either the political 
regime, guilds, corporations and unions, or prices, the move- 
ment of their well-being was entirely determined by the law of 
supply and demand Wages would rise in periods of a decrease 
in population, and a consequent dearth of labor, and they would 
go down mi periods of a rapid increase in population, with an 
abundant supply of labor Only the interference of science in the 
form of a new beneficial invention could sometimes counterbal- 
ance the downward trend of real wages caused by population 
growth 92 M Kovalevsky, on his part, has shown that one of the 
results of the Black Plague of 1348, which decreased the popu 
lation of western Europe by about one-third, was a senes of eco- 
nomic and social benefits for the laboring and unfree classes 8 * 

10 Meyer, E , ' Die Bevolkerung des Altertums," Randworlerbuch d Slaals- 
vnssenschajten, 3d ed , Vol II 

11 Curschman F , Hungersnote in MtiUlciter, pp 41-47, Leipzig 1900 

M D Avenel, Vte G , Detomttlet d htslotre soaaie, pp 8, 148-9, 155, 209, *30, 
tod passm, Pans, 1910 

" See Kovalevsky, Die Gkonomische Entwuklung Euro pas, Vol V, Chaps 
V— XII, Berlin, 191 r According to the law of demand and supply, labor wages 
had to increase in proportion to the decrease of the population, and tins phenota 
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In a similar waj many great devastations of the population in 
China ha\e been followed bj a comparative improv ement of the 
material wellbeing of the surviving population ** These and 
other similar facts seem to corroborate the accuracy of the pro- 
Mai thusian theories jet there are facts which show that decrease 
of the population may have the opposite result The first example 
is given by the later period of Roman historj After the third 
century A.D the process of depopulation took place in Italj and 
in some other provinces of the Roman Empire. This however 
was not followed by bettermert but by great aggravation of the 
economic situation of Rome and of the well being of its 
population. 

Depopulation became now the outstand ng feature of the 
life of the Empire As a result the general productivity of the 
Empire constantly decreased Larger and larger tracts of land ran 
to waste The exchange of goods became more and more irregular 
Hence the frequent occurrence of famines and the decay of 
industry No partial measures could counter this progressive 
decay •» 

Another example is given f>> contemporary France. As we know 
its population has been almost stagnant during the whole of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries If the discussed theorj were 
right we should expect that its population would be much better 
economical]) than that of other European countries whose pop- 
ulation has been rapidly increasing during that period Such a 
conclusion w as indeed made b> some authors ® 6 N evertheless 
quite competent French investigators indicate that the real sit 
uation is quite different Besides many non-economic disastrous 
effects m the field of purel) economic life an insignificant increase 
of the French population has caused the following results A 
slower rate of increase in national wealth than in other countries 
with a more rapidly increasing population and a slow er increase 
of salaries and well being of the population — in brief brings 

ena took place throughout all the countries of Western Europe because the now 
her of the populat on decreased, p 374 

“ See Lee, M op nl passim 

“ROSTOVTZEFF M J op Clt pp 424 415 

“ Thompson W A op at pp 156 ff 
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results opposite to what should be expected The following table 
illustrates this 8T 


Countries 

1 

Population 

(Millions) 

National Wealth 
(B lions) 

1 

| 1815 

1914 1 

1815 

1914 

Germany 

*4 

68 

35 40 1 

400 

France 

29 

39 1 

80 


England 

18 

45 1 

45 5 1 

450 


Furthermore if the theory were right we could expect that 
countries with a low density of population would have necessarily 
greater economic well being than countries with a higher density 
of population But again the facts do not support such an 
expectation Within countries with relatively low density we 
find a low standard (Russia) and a high standard of economic 
well being (United States of America New Zealand Australia) 
The same is true in regard to other countries with a high density 
of population (Belgium England on the one hand and by con 
trast man) provinces of India and China on the other) 

Without mentioning other similar cases the above seems to 
entitle us to conclude that an absolute or relative decrease m the 
density of population is not always nor everywhere followed 
by a positive influence on the economic well being of a society 
This means first that the correlation between the two phenomena 
is much more complex and less close than the parti zans of this 
type of theories assure us Second the fluctuation of prosperity 
or impoverishment of a society cannot be accounted for through 
a quantitative fluctuation of the number and the density of the 
population alone Third the correlation has been studied msuffi 
ciently In order to make it clear the partizans of these theories 
must indicate under exactly what conditions in what way and to 
■what degree a decrease m the density of population may have 

* C A mmonlare c compomvme della ncchezza &e£U naiuml p 553 

Torino 1914 See »l«» BeXULlov La depopulation de la France pp 9-61 
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positive effects, and when, under what conditions, and beyond 
what limits it begins to exert a negative influence 

With a still greater reason, the above may be said of the oppo- 
site type of theories, with their motto * “With every mouth God 
sends a pair of hands,” and, the greater the population, the better 
the economic well being of a society I have already given some 
considerations which show the inadequacy of such a theory 
Numerous computations of the demographers (R Pearl, G H 
Kmbbs, E M East, J Sweeney, and others) show that, under 
the present rate of increase of population, if there are no miracu- 
lous inventions within a few generations the earth will be over- 
populated and a consequent lowering of the standard of living 
may be expected ** History records too plainly the economic 
misery of many “overpopulated” countries to allow us to main 
tain the thesis of the discussed optimistic theory In a few cases, 
an increase in the density of a population has been follow ed by a 
rising economic well-being , but in still more numerous cases it has 
had quite opposite effects Therefore we must make the same 
conclusion in regard to these theories which I made in regard to 
the opposite hypotheses 

Thus we must conclude that the theories dealing with the opti- 
mum number of the population are nearer to the truth The more 
a population deviates from the optimum number, either abo\e or 
under it, the more negative will be the influence on the economic 
well being The nearer the number is to the optimum number, 
the better will be the economic influence But unfortunately, just 
exactly what this “optimum number of the population" is, the 
theories do not declare Their answer is rather a vicious logical 
circle “The optimum number of the population is the optimum 
number which varies for various times and societies ’ 69 Some 
other writers, like Carr-Saunders, go even so far as to state that 
“There will, in fact, under any given circumstances, always be an 
optimum number ” ,0 ° But, according to the same author, it is 

’* See Kni BBS, G H , The Mathematical Theory of Population p 453 East, 

E M, op oti, Chaps JV, VJ, Pkuu, J? , “Tie Pop ala lion Problem," 
Geographical Renew, 1922, No 4 

»» This is all that is given by the ' optimum number ’ theory of Caiman, 

Nicholson, Wolf, or some others. 

»a C am-Sauxdess, op ctt, p 300 ft See the proper critical remarks against 
Saunders' "optimum number” in Wolfe, A B , op at, p 68, note 
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almost always broken by either over or underpopulation Thus, 
even this group of theories is far from being satisfactory 

Summing up this brief analysis, we conclude that a correlation 
seems to exist between the fluctuation of density in the population 
of a given society and its economic well being but exactly what 
this relationship is, we do not know as yet It seems to be much 
more complex and less close than the theories claim It is the 
task of the future to find out when, under what conditions, and 
to what extent, an increase or decrease in the density of a popu- 
lation facilitates an increase or decrease of its economic well- 
being, and what the optimum number for a given society should 
be At the present moment, we still know very little in this field 

8 SIZE AND DENSITY OF POPULATION CORRELATED WITH THE 
FORMS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

We have several theories which try to show that the demo- 
graphic factors are responsible for the forms of social and political 
organization A priori, 1* is possible to foresee that the family 
and marriage forms, and the political and social regimes will be 
different when a territory the size of the United States has a popu- 
lation of 10,000 and when the population amounts to roo ooo ooo 
Human beings But exactly what the difference will be, and what 
it would be when the contrast in size and in density was not so 
enormous as m this case, remains an unsolved problem Let us 
take a few of the theories which try to clarify some cases of this 
type 

Demographic Factors Correlated With Social Differentiation, 
Stratification and Segregation — It is rather evident that the dif- 
ferentiation of a population into urban and rural groups, into 
various strata, classes, castes, and what not, depends considerably 
on an increase in population As its size and density increase the 
above forms of social differentiation progress also The first 
phenomenon is shown by the history of cities , the second one, by a 
senes of studies like Durkheim’s study of the social division of 
labor Admitting the existence of a correlation, at the same time 
it is necessary to indicate that it is not so close as to have no 
exceptions or deviations The size of the cittes, as well as the per 
cent of the urban and the rural population, only remotely depends 
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upon the size of a country’s population This is shown by the 
fact that among countries with a small population, there are coun- 
tries with both a low and a high per cent of urban population 
(for instance, Belgium, Finland, Korea) They are both with 
and without large cities The same is true in regard to the coun- 
tries with a large population (Compare China, Russia, and the 
United States ) This means that the degree of a country’s 
urbanization is a function not only of, and possibly not so much 
of, demographic factors, as of a senes of other factors The 
same is true in regard to the character and the degree of labor 
division and social differentiation China is a more densely popu- 
lated country, and has a larger population than the United States, 
and jet the technical dmsion of labor in China is less de\ eloped 
than in Amenca, or in other countries with a lower density and 
a smaller population The same is true in regard to social differ- 
entiation. There are big and densely populated societies with and 
without the caste system (India China, Russia, the United States 
of Amenca) There are densely populated societies with and 
without nobility of birth (Belgium, many provinces of India, 
Germany) The same is true in regard to small countnes, and 
the countnes with a low density of population These indica- 
tions are sufficient for the claim that the correlation between the 
discussed phenomena is not perfect, knows many exceptions, and 
is less close than its partizans assure us 101 

Thus, even these fundamental forms of social organization, 
stratification, and differentiation are only to some extent corre- 
lated with the demographic factors There is a still smaller 
probability of finding a quite tangible correlation between the 
demographic factors and other less fundamental characteristics 
of social organization and institutions Let us examine one or 
two examples to see if this be true 

Demographic Factors Correlated with Family Organization — 
One of the best theories of a correlation between the forms of 

in The above shows the one-sidedness of Coste's, Kovalevsky s, Carli s, and 
Durkheun s theones which regard urbanization, social division of labor and 
social differentiation, as a function of the size and the density of the population 
alone, or almost alone. The table of the forms of government among the sun 
plest peoples given in the chapter about the economic school, (see further) only 
supports what I have said above. 
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family and marriage, and demographic factors is set forth by J. 
Mazzarella m his explanation of exogamy, polygamy, and of 
“the ambilian” forms of marriage, characterised by the fact that 
the husband enters the famil> of his wife, and assumes there a 
servile and subordinated position Mazzarella has shown that 
these forms of marriage are typical of the lowest primitive peo- 
ples, and that they are regularly followed by exogamy, polygamy, 
a matrilinear s>stem of descent, and by a lack of social stratifica- 
tion m these primitive groups, (or by "getifthsme,” in his ter- 
minology) What factors are responsible for such a type of 
family, marriage, and social structure ? Mazzarella's study leads 
to the conclusion that neither the geographic, racial political, eco- 
nomic, nor religious factors can account for it directlj, because 
the system is found among peoples who are different in all these 
respects His anatysis shows further that the discussed character- 
istics of family, marriage, and social organization are found 
among the peoples who (a) live in an area v'lth unlimited poten- 
tial economic resources, (b) which, however, for their utilization, 
and conservation require a great deal of human labor, especially 
the tabor of adult males , though (c) they are as a rule, groups of 
small size and not having a sufficient number of adult males 
(underpopulation, according to the theory of "the optimum 
number”) Hence, Mazzarella’s conclusion “Exogamy, polyg- 
amy, and the ambilian forms of marriage are an indication of 
the numerical weakness (underpopulation) of a social group, and 
a manifestation of its need for increasing its population (espe- 
cially the adult males) through the adjunction of males of other 
social aggregates ” According to Mazzarella this h) pothesis is 
in harmony with the facts, and explains many details of the 
ambilian and the exogamic forms of family and marriage 102 
Thus, these forms of family and social organization are in a 
close correlation with the size and the density of the population, 
according to the author This means that they are in a consider- 
able degree a function of demographic variables I must confess 
that, unlike a great many works in ethnolog> , Mazzarella s works 

,B MazzaWILA, J , types soctaus et le Droit, pp *78 ff ■ 282-31?, Pans. 
I908 Sludt ii etriologta guindica, passim, Cat ani a, 1903 
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are free from hasty generalizations, from the “method of illus- 
tration’’ and from the carelessness in scientific analysis which 
usually makes these works valueless scientifically. I am inclined 
to think also that in Mazzarella’s generalization there is some- 
thing scientifically valid But, on the other hand, the generaliza- 
tion goes too far Hobhouse’s, Wheeler’s and Ginsberg’s studies 
have shown that polygamy, a high position for women, and 
matnlinear descent, are found among peoples with different sizes 
of population, with different forms of stratification, and with 
different natural environments in Among the exogamic peoples, 
there are several who live in a poor natural environment, who 
have a patrilinear system of descent, and who practice various 
methods of checking the increase of their population 1M These 
facts do not agree with the hypothesis On the other hand, we 
cannot say that all peoples who have the wife enter the family 
of her husband and become “filxae loco” to the head of the hus- 
band s family ( pater famihas ) or become entirely subordinated 
to her husband, ( manus manti and marriages cum manu) live 
in a poor geographical environment, or are not under the necessity 
of expending a great deal of labor in obtaining their means of 
subsistence, or are always overpopulated Among the popula 
tions of Europe and America in the nineteenth century, we have 
had societies with the most diverse densities and sizes of popula- 
tion, but they have all been essentially identical in the system of 
family and marriage In the history of the family and marriage 
relationships in Rome, Greece, Europe, or the United States the 
later stages, when the density and the size of these societies was 
increasing, have not caused a further enslaving of wife to hus- 
band nor an increase of manus martti as would be expected 
according to the theory, but rather, an emancipation of women 
and a weakening of the authority of the husband These con- 
trasts are sufficient to show the shortcomings of the theory, and 
its generalization 

"» See the table in the chapter about the Economic School. 

“* Study from this standpoint the peoples with exogamy- at WesTEtttAgcs S 
History of Human Marriage the chapter about exogamy Study in Cam 
SaunDESS, op cU , Chaps VII XI the peoples among whom infanticide, abor- 
tion, drinking of various decoctions tabooing of sexual intercourse postpone- 
ment of mamage, mutilations of genital organs, and other methods for decreasing 
the growth of population are practiced 
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g DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH FORMS OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

In anthropological, historical, and sociological literature, there 
are several theories which attempt to view various political 
regimes (such as despotism, democracy, monarchism, or repub- 
licanism) and various social institutions (like slavery, serfdom, 
free classes, feudalism, “equal society’’ and so on) as a function 
mainly of size and density of population Accordingly, the prin- 
cipal changes in these fields are accounted for through changes in 
demographic conditions The above theories of Coste and Kov- 
alevsky may serve as examples of these hypotheses Since I do 
not have space here to analyze them, I can only say that if the> 
are scrutinized m the manner of my above analysis of Mazza- 
rella, and other theories, not much validity would remain to these 
hypotheses The greater part of them are so vague in their 
meaning that if only because of this vagueness, they must be 
put out of science Another part represented by Coste’s theory 
of social evolution (see above) may be very “sympathetic” and 
“pleasant" for our wishes (it is not disagreeable to be drifting 
by a "law of social evolution” to an ideal paradise of perfect 
equality, liberty, and fraternity) , and yet they are nothing but 
a kind of new “theology” in which the old fashioned beneficial 
Providence is superseded by the “law of beneficial evolution or 
progress ” This is the only difference between the old and this 
new theology Happy are those who can believe I But for those 
who look for a seriously proved theory, Coste s “law” and hun- 
dreds of other “sympathetic" theories, are nothing but scientific 
“rubbish” contradicted at every step by stubborn facts On what, 
for instance, does he base his statement that, at "the stage of 
Bourg,” there was an absolutism of family and supremacy based 
exclusively on birth ? On fiction, no more Only a little study 
of the facts is necessary to see that the real situation is much more 
complex and quite different On what is 6ase<f his statement 
that with an approach to the stage of federation there is also an 
approach to the supremacy of intelligence and free associations? 
On nothing, also, except wishes If I were a believer in any 
linear law of evolution, I would rather have reversed his theory, 
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and have tried to show that, m the primitive stages, intelligence 
and free association played a greater role than they are plajing 
in the last federative stage But I am not a believer in either 
principle, therefore I simply state that both ‘ laws” are "pseudo- 
laws ” 10S In the history of a single country (especially of a 
long-existing society) study the alternation of monarchy and re- 
public, the increase and decrease of despotism, the introduction 
and elimination of an elective sjstem, and then confront these 
changes with the fluctuations jn the size and density of the popu- 
lation, and the result will scarcely show any tangible correlation 
Investigate the distribution of various political regimes or of 
certain types of social institutions among various contemporary 
societies, then compare these with the size and the density 
of the population of these countries, and the result is again likely 
to be nil In brief, if there is a correlation between demographic 
factors and the forms of social and political organization (which 
is probable), it is so remote, so complex, and so strongly masked 
by the interference of other factors, that we must regard it as a 
potential or intangible, rather than as a factual correlation At 
any rate, only the future can establish it The existing theories, 
with perhaps a very few exceptions, do not count much As to 
these exceptions, I would mention only one type of correlation 
which appears to me more or less valid This is the statement 
that with an increase in size and density of the population, its 
social differentiation, whatever may be its form, and its techni 
cal division of labor, are likely to increase also (See Durkheim’s 
theory analyzed further ) But, as we have seen, even this broad 
correlation is far from being close, and the lines of both processes 
do not always go parallel The curve of social differentiation 
often proceeds apart, sometimes even in the opposite direction 
from the curve of density and size of population, while their 
points of maximum and minimum, or points of inflection in their 
cycles quite often do not coincide In brief, there is a tangible, 
but far from close correlation With the exception of this, I 
wonder whether there is any valid correlation among the hun- 

i* See the facts in my Social Mobility, passim See also Fasleeck, P E 
Pie Klasscn uni die CcseUsckafl, Jena, G Fischer, 19*3- 
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dreds of "pseudo-correlations" abundantly supplied by various 
“sociological law-makers ” 

10 SIZE AND DENSITY OF POPULATION CORRELATED WITH 
INVENTIONS AND MEN OF GENIUS 

Discussing the correlation between demographic factors and 
the progress of technical inventions, I indicated the principal rea- 
sons for expecting that an increase in the density and size of the 
population would favor an improvement m the technique of pro- 
duction For similar reasons, a considerable number of the 
authors contend that increase in the density and the size of a 
population tends to increase the progress of mental activity, and 
the number of men of genius and talent These theories have 
been laid down by A de Candolle, A Coste, McKeen Cattell, S 
Fisher, P Jacoby, A Odin, G R Davies, F Maas and others lM 
The principal induct in e argument m favor of such a theory con- 
sists in the statistical finding that cities produce a greater quota 
of such men than the country, and the densely populated areas 
more than the less densely populated ones Here are a few figures 
which may serve as examples of these findings According to 
S Fisher, per every 10,000 population of the specified categories 
in America, the following number of the notables mentioned in 
Who’s Who (1922-23) were born in these different localities 
farm population, 1 , village (up to 8000), 8 5, small city (8000 
50,000), 6 5, large city (50,000 and more), 60, suburb of large 
city, 11 6 10T According to Davies, the coefficient of correlation 
between the density of the population and the fertility in promi- 
nent men of letters in America is for 1850, +060, for i860, 
-f-o 72 , for 1870, +0 76 108 The findings of several investigators 

”*See CaiteL!, J McK American Hen of Science, 2d ed , pp 555 ff , 
568 ff , the same, 3d ed , pp 784 ff , de Candolle, A , Hislotre des sciences el 
des savants, G 4 n£ve-Bale, 1885, Odin, A , Cenise des grands hommes. Pans, 1895 
Maas, F , 1 Ueber die Herkunftsbedmgungen der Geistigen Fuhrer, A rchiv fur 
Sozialwtssensckafl, 1916, pp 144-186 Fisher S , 'A Study of the Type of the 
Place of Birth," etc , A mencan Journal of Sociology, March, 1925 Davies G R , 
“A Statistical Study of the Influence of Environment,” Quarterly Journal of the 
University of North Dakota, VoL IV, pp 212-236, Jacoby, P, £tudes sur la 
selection chis Vhomme, Pans, 1904, for other data and references see my Social 
Mobility , Chap XII 

Fisher, op cit , p 552, Table I 

IM Davies, op cit , pp 221 ff 
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are similar in their essentials Shall we conclude from this that 
the greater the density, the greater will be the number of promi- 
nent men produced’ Do these findings really prove that density, 
rather than any other factor, is responsible for the higher number 
of prominent men produced in the cities, and in the more densely 
populated areas’ A mere glance at the given figures will make 
such a conclusion questionable In the first place, we see that 
though the number of prominent men produced in the cities is 
greater than in the open country, this number decreases as we 
pass from the villages to the cities, and from them to the big 
cities The results obtained by Davies are similar This con 
tradicts the statement that the number increases parallel with the 
increase of the size and density It also raises doubt as to whether 
density really is the responsible factor Perhaps it is only a con 
comitant mask under which quite a different factor operates 
This hypothesis is supported by a series of facts If density 
were the decisive factor, then the city proletariat would have to 
produce a greater number of prominent men than the peasantry 
of the open country The facts collected by Maas and Fisher 
show that this expectation is not warranted The city proletariat 
m the past, as well as m the nineteenth century, has been much 
less fertile in the production of prominent men than the peasantry 
Furthermore, if the density of the population were the responsible 
factor the number of the men of genius produced per a definite 
number of the population would have to increase along with 
an increase in the density of Europe s population during the 
nineteenth century In spite of the great increase in density 
and the great growth of cities, the quota of great men produced 
at the end of the nineteenth century seems not to have been 
greater The same fact in regard to the eminent men of science 
in America has been indicated by Me Keen Cattell In the period 
from 1900 to 1910, the big American cities considerably de 
creased their quota of these men 109 Furthermore, if density 
were the responsible factor, the districts of the cities with over 
crowded dwellings would have to produce a high quota of the 
men of genius As a matter of fact, they produce the smallest 
quota The same conclusion is obtained by a comparison of dif- 
Cattell op cil , 2d ed , pp 568 ff 
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ferent countries according to their density, on the one hand, and 
according to the number o{ men of genius and talent, per 10,000 
or 1,000,000 population, on the other Not all densely populated 
countries top the list of those with the greatest number of geniuses 
and men of talent produced Finally, even if the number of 
geniuses were increasing with an increase in the size of the 
cities, and not all the least densely inhabited countries were at 
the bottom of the list , 110 (which is not true), this would not prove 
that density is the responsible factor This situation might have 
been due to the selective character of city population, to the at- 
traction of all talented people to cities, and to the transmission 
of their talents to their posterity born in the city It may be 
due also to the greater educational facilities of the big cities, and 
to other similar conditions These considerations are enough to 
contend that, if density and talent are correlated, the correlation 
is loose 

What has been said of men of genius, may be said of inven- 
tions in their correlation with the size and the density of popula- 
tion By making the interchange of ideas more intensive, a 
greater density and size of population may facilitate a lucky com- 
bination of ideas, resulting in new inventions On the other 
hand, a greater density facilitates a too tight social cohesion, a 
mob mind, and passive imitation of crowd patterns, which rather 
hinders the development of the initiative necessary for new inven- 
tions and original achievements For these reasons, it is quite 
understandable why the stream of inventions does not always 
increase with an increase in size and density of population, why 
many densely populated countries (like China or India) have been 
stagnant, tradition bound, and poor in inventions during several 
centuries , why many of the greatest inventions ( “domestication’' 
of fire, domestication of animals, language, grammar, agriculture, 
use of metals, the first boat, first tools, machinery, utilization 
of wind, creation of pottery, building of dwellings, invention 
of first moral, juridical, and religious ideas, first mythology and 
poetry, and so on ) were made under conditions where density of 

n * Compare lor instance the list of densities of population of different countries 
w ’th Huntington’s table of their rank of civilization Civilization and Climate, 
Chap XI 
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population was exclusively low and the size of the groups small; 
why a great many inventors and creators have lived a relatively 
isolated life, why men who spend their time in crowds, going 
from one group to another, are rarely the men of an original 
mind, and so on In bnet, density and size of population are, 
beyond some degree, neither sufficient nor necessary conditions 
for invention In cooperation with other factors they may some- 
times facilitate inventions, but no more We must not over- 
estimate their significance and their correlation 

II DEMOGBAPRIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH MORES AND 
CUSTOMS 

J Frazer, M Kovalevsky, W G Sumner, H Spencer, E 
Westermarck, E Waxweiier, A G Keller 111 and many others 
have shown that the folkways, mores, and customs of peoples are 
not something incidental, but represent the result of a great many 
trials and errors, or of the experiences of a great many individuals 
during several generations In other words, they are, to a great 
extent, selected, and the most suitable under the existing circum- 
stances If not m all, at least in a great many cases, such a 
statement is likely to be true For this reason it is probable that 
those mores, folkways, and customs which pertain to the practices 
connected with the phenomena of sexual intercourse, conceptions, 
birth, marriage, death, and generally with the phenomena of the 
regulation of the number of individuals, are to be directly or in 
directly correlated with demographic factors In groups which 
feel a pressure of population, or are overpopulated, there must 
appear “folkways” and ''mores" whose purpose is to check an 
increase of their population In groups which are underpopu- 
lated, there must appear “folkways ’ and ''mores’' whose purpose 
is to facilitate an increase of their population Correspondingly, 
many practices, like infanticide, abortion, polyandry, postpone- 
ment of marriage, or the utilization of contraceptive means, and 

m See FsLurea, J G , PsyAPt Taii, London, SevifBS, IF G, PsA&eys, 

I906, WestesmarcK, E , The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Vol I. 
London, 1906, Kovalevsky, M , Coutume contemporaine el lot onetenne. 
Pans, 1893, Waxweh.es, E , "Avantpropos" in Bulletin mensuel of the Socio- 
logical Institute o/Solvay, 1910, No 1, Keller, A G , Societal Evolution, N Y, 

191S 
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so on, are likely to be permitted or approved in ‘ ‘overpopuTSted-’ 
societies while the opposite practices and mores, whose purpose is 
to facilitate an increase of population, are likely to be approved in 
“underpopulated” societies In this way, the demographic factors 
may stamp, to some extent, the character of the moral, juridical, 
religious, and other forms of conduct pertaining to the above 
phenomena This expectation seems to be warranted to some 
extent Carr Saunders has shown this in regard to the simple 
peoples, as well as partly in regard to the more complex societies 
The “population politics” of France are rather opposite to the 
projected measures m Japan or China Increasing pressure of 
the population of the European societies during the last few 
decades has been followed by an expansion of the methods of 
birth control and by factual and juridical legalization of their 
propaganda In brief, the character and transformation of folk- 
ways in these fields seems to show some tangible correlation with 
the demographic factors They must be taken into consideration 
m an elucidation of the problem of why the mores of a given 
society in this field are such and such, and why they are trans 
forming in such and such direction But again, we must not 
overstress the role of the demographic factors even in this re- 
stricted field Still less tangible is their role m the field of the 
mores which are onlv remotely connected with the phenomena 
of population growth and vital processes 

12 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH OTHER 
IDEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 

Several authors among them F Carh and C Bougie especially, 
have tried to interpret a series of ideological phenomena in the 
light of the demographic factors Let us briefly glance at their 
theories 

Sice and Density of the Population Correlated with the Evolu- 
tion of Language — Trying to prove a decisive role for the demo- 
graphic factors in a causation of the ideological and psychical 
variations, Carh takes the evolution of language and the char- 
acter of religious ideas to corroborate his fundamental proposi- 
tion “The denser a population, the bigger the size of the group, 
and the more heterogeneous its individuals, the richer will be 
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the amount of experience of the society, and the more intensive 
its intellectual life ” 112 This general proposition is corroborated, 
in the first place, by the evolution of language Carli’s argu- 
ments are as follows “The greater the density of a population, 
the greater the number of the substantives (and the verbs) in 
the language” because the experiences of the members of such 
a society are more numerous and manifold, requiring a greater 
number of words to express them than the experiences of a less 
dense society To this he adds that the curve of the evolution of 
a language is parallel to that of an increase in the size and the 
density of population the Roman language quantitatively and 
qualitatively reached its chnax of development at about the first 
century A D , and, after that time, began to go down parallel to 
the process of depopulation of Rome so that it has almost dis- 
appeared since the fifth century A D MS 

I am not in a position to say to what extent Carli’s proposition 
is true, but I can make the following statements First, Carh’s, 
and all “sociologistic” theories of language ( see the chapter about 
the sociologistic school) are right as far as they contend that 
without social contact and some density of the group, language 
and grammatical rules could not appear and grow I agree also 
that when the population of a society is decreasing, it is likely 
to be followed by a decrease in the area of diffusion of its lan- 
guage However, I doubt seriously that the number of substan- 
tives and the verbs of a language is proportional to the density 
of a population For instance, the density of the population of 
Russia is less than that of the majority of the European coun- 
tries , nevertheless, the number of the substantives and the verbs 
of the Russian language is certainly not less than that of any 
other European language I doubt also that the language of the 
denser city population is richer, better, and more colorful than 
that of the country population of the same society I doubt again 
that the imagination and fantasy of the city population or those 
of densely populated industrial countries are richer than those 
of the country population , or those of the people of more densely 
populated industrial countries than those of the less densely popu- 
lated agricultural countries I think also that the grammar of a 
Caeli, ep ttl , pp 187 ff , 202 ff m Thd, pp 202-205 
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language was, in essence, created in the early stages of a group, 
when its size and density were insignificant Furthermore, I do 
not see that the area of expansion of a language is in close pro- 
portion to the density of a country’s population The density of 
the population of Belgium, Holland, Bengal, or the northwestern 
provinces of India is higher than that of Great Britain, and yet, 
English is spoken in an area several times greater than the area 
where the Dutch, the French, or the Indian dialects are spoken 
The density of Russia’s population is lower than that of the ma- 
jority of the European societies but Russian is spoken by a num 
ber of people probably greater than the number speaking any 
European language, with the exception of English The depopu- 
lation of ancient Greece began at about the end of the fourth 
century BC, and yet the area of the Greek language in the 
third and second centuries B C was probably greater than it 
was before I also doubt a close correlation between an increase 
and decrease of the population and the qualitative progress and 
regress of a language The Tate of increase in the Roman popu 
lation had already begun to go down at about 1 50 B C How- 
ever, only at the end of the second century A D did there appear 
the first serious symptoms of decay in Roman literature and 
literary style The density of the population of England, France, 
and Germany increased from 1820 to 1914 Yet one may doubt 
whether the English, the French or the German languages and 
literature improved during this period or are better now than 
they were in the eighteenth or at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
centuries The same is still more true m regard to music and 
many forms of arts 

These examples, which may be increased greatly, seem suffi- 
cient for raising a serious question as to the validity of Carh's 
proposition 

Sice and Density of Population Correlated tutth Religion, Mys- 
ticism and Fetishism — The psychology of a less densely popu 
lated society tends to be more religious, more mystical, more 
fetishistic, and less heterogeneous than the psychology of the 
more densely populated societies Such is the next correlation 
which Carh tries to establish The arguments given in favor of 
the proposition consist m the following indications The thinner 
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population of the country is more mystical and religious than the 
population of a city In the less densely populated societies, 
words are given some mystical and sacred value, causing such 
societies to be predominantly “legend making ” With an in- 
creased density of population, irreligiousness, positivism, heresies, 
individualism of opinions, and heterogeneity, tend to increase 114 
I am afraid that in his proposition and arguments, Carh mixed 
quite a different senes of facts The few and one sidedly inter- 
preted facts given by Carli to corroborate his proposition may be 
confronted by a series of opposite facts For instance, China, 
and many provinces of India are certainly more densely populated 
than America or many countries of Europe However, we cannot 
say that in China or India there is less “legend making" or a 
greater variety and heterogeneity of ideologies and various 
heresies or less mysticism than in the less densely populated 
European countries It is doubtful also that the city population 
is less 4 mob minded ’ than the country population The opposite 
is likely to be more true I doubt further that the city proletariat 
is less inclined to "legend making" than the country population 
The difference is rather in the kind of legend produced The 
farmer makes a sort of hero out of some Christian individual, 
while the proletarian is doing the same out of some demagogue 
The country people may make a legend out of one individual , the 
city people, out of some other one (out of Gloria Swansons, Val 
entinos tennis stars, boxing and football stars, some “chiro- 
mancer,” ballet-girls, Menckens, Bernard Shaws, Lenins, K 
Marxs J J Rousseaus, Voltaires, and so on) Pareto (see the 
chapter about Pareto) has shown that only the forms of super- 
stitions and legends are changing while their essence remains 
practically the same Instead of historical religion the city 
population may have the religion of “socialism ” "communism, ’ 
“anarchism,” “liberalism,” “nationalism,” the “religion of prog- 
ress," of “pacifism,” of “reason’ or any other fashionable “ism " 
In spite of their pseudo-scientific forms they are as unscientific, 
mystical, and superstitious as the historical or traditional beliefs 
styled contemptuously by them as “superstitions ’’ The same may 
be said of the tendency to ascribe to words some mystical and 
“‘Cam-i, op nt , pp. 206-211 
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magic significance Here also the more and the less densely 
populated societies, the city and the country, differ not tn that one 
group does a thing while another does not, but only in the forms 
of doing it In the country population there may be some words 
given a sacred or magic influence, in the city population the same 
is done in regard to some other words “Fetishization” of words 
as well as other phenomena, is an eternal fact Its forms vary, 
but its essence remains 11S That is all the difference 
For these reasons, I do not think Carlt’s correlations are 
valid There ts still less reason to admit any correlation between 
the character of religion (Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammed- 
anism, etc), and demographic conditions, because each of such 
religions has been spread among the large and the small, the 
densely, and the non densely populated societies 

Demographic Factors Correlated unth Equalitanan Ideology 
and Movements — An attempt to establish a correlation between 
demographic and tdeological phenomena is given by Professor 
C Bougie (1870— ) in his book Les 1 dees egalitaires 114 The 
purpose of the book is to answer the problem What are the 
factors which are responsible for the growth and diffusion of the 
ideologies of equality, levelling and democracy ? The author’s 
study leads to the conclusion that such factors are size density, 
heterogeneity, and mobility of the population An increase m 
these characteristics of the population tends to facilitate the dif 
fusion, popularity and power of ideologies of equably, and of 
democratic political institutions The principal corroborations of 
this proposition are partly “speculative ” partly factual The 
speculative corroborations consist in some analogies with a com- 
plex biological organism, and m a series of statements typical of 
the sociologistic school Some of these are, that with an increase 
in the size of the population and its density social differentiation 
increases , that this frees an individual from a tight attachment 
to the group, making him more individualistic and ‘ cosmopolitan” 
at the same time, that such a transformation naturally under 
mines the caste principle and facilitates an appreciation of the 
,u See Sorokin, Swlema socwlogtt, Vol I pp 177-193 

111 2d ed Pans, 1908 see also Bouca.6, C , La democrat# dcvani la science, 
3d ed , 1933 
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human being generally, regardless of the group from which he 
comes and to which he belongs, that a greater density of popu- 
lation favors a greater intensiveness of mental interaction, m this 
way undermining many group prejudices and superstitions , and 
that an increase in the size and the density of the population 
makes more intensive the contact of the men of various races, 
classes, families, religions and so on, helping to increase their 
mutual understanding Such are the principal speculate e reasons 
in favor o£ Bougies theory His factual corroborations are 
essentially as follows In the first place, he states that only twice 
in the history of mankind has an extraordinary diffusion of the 
ideologies of equality occurred, — once in the later period of the 
Roman Empire (in the period of Christianity and Stoic phi 
losophy) — and again in the modern period of European history, 
opened by the great French Revolution Analyzing the specific 
conditions responsible for the great diffusion of the equalitarian 
ideas at these periods, Bougie concludes that they consisted in the 
above factors of large size, high density, heterogeneity, and mo 
bilitv of the population The same conditions are gi\en within 
modem democratic societies Further, Bougie indicates that, in 
the Roman Empire as the size, density, and heterogeneity of the 
population were growing, the privileges of birth and order were 
disappearing The next proof is given m the indication that the 
ideologies of freedom, democracy, and equality were originated 
and developed in cities To this is added the statement that the 
countries with a greater density of population, like Lancashire, 
where we have 707 inhabitants per square mile, are more demo 
cratic and equalized than the countries with a low density of 
population, like Russia A series of other indications concerning 
the less intensive dogmatism of the followers of universal re 
ligions, compared with that of the followers of small religious 
sects the increase in the popularity of equalitarian ideologies and 
institutions with an increase of social mobility and contact and 
some other considerations of this kind, close the series of Bougies 
interesting and suggestive corroborations 

Shall we recognize Bougie s theory as valid 7 I doubt it Al- 
though we may find several interesting ideas in the book, the main 
contention of the author appears questionable to us In the first 
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place, I cannot agree at all with the statement that a diffusion 
of the equalitarian ideologies and institutions took place only 
twice m the history of mankind Omitting primitive societies 
for the moment, I still wonder why the democracies of Athens, 
the Italian mediaeval Cit} -Republics, the forest cantons of 
mediaeval Switzerland the Buddhist revolution in India and in 
several other countries of the East, the Republic of Geneva 
founded by Calvin, the Lollards' and Levellers’ movement in 
England, and the Commonwealth of England, founded by the 
revolution of the seventeenth century, the great equalitarian and 
communistic movements in the history of Persia (Mazdacks 
revolution), in ancient Egypt (social revolution described by 
Ipuwer), a series of similar movements in the Arabian and the 
Mohammedan caliphates, the series of the mediaeval equahtanans 
and communists, and the socialist movements and revolutions 
followed bv a corresponding diffusion of the ideologies of equal- 
ity, and democratic, communistic and socialistic institutions (the 
Bohemian revolution of the fifteenth century, the foundation of 
the communist state of Tabontes, the communes of Thomas 
Munzer of John of Leiden the sects and movements of the 
Katarrs Patarens, the Lyon s Poor the Arnold of the Breshia, 
the Ciompi, and so on) , and a hundred similar phenomena are 
not mentioned by Bougie 7 Each of them, whether in their 
ideologies practical demands, reforms, or institutions created has 
been at least as radical in the recognition of the principle of equal 
ity as has Christianity or the Stoic philosophy or as the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man promulgated by the French Revolution 
Even in their practical effects, many of these movements have 
been at least as efficient as Stoic philosophy and Christianity 
during the first three or four centuries of their existence In 
brief, Bougie’s very starting point is fallacious and through its 
fallacy it naturally spoils the majority of his conclusions If the 
author had taken into consideration at least the above equalitarian 
movements, their ideologies, their reforms, and their diffusion 
he evidently could not have come to the conclusion that the equah- 
tanan movement is possible only in large, dense, mobile and 
heterogeneous societies because the above movements have hap- 
pened in the large and the small in densely and non densely popu- 
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lated societies and with both a homogeneous and heterogeneous 
population 

Now let us ask whether or not it is true that the greater the 
size the density and the heterogeneity of a society s population 
the less it will be stratified and the moTe equalitanan democratic 
and equal it will be I am convinced that such a statement s 
fallacious A great many primitive groups have been of small 
size density and heterogeneity of their population yet they are 
less stratified and rather more self governed than almost all the 
large and densely populated societies with heterogeneous popu 
lations In simple societies economic contrasts were less than 
in any contemporary equalitanan society Occupational strati 
fication and differentiation were less also Political privileges and 
disfranchisements of their members were less conspicuous than 
in any contemporary democratic society These small groups did 
not often have any hereditary got eminent or aristocracy or any 
caste or class division Their leaders were elected They en 
jojed self government To many of them it was possible to 
apply what Tacitus said of the ancient Teutons Duces ex 
virtute legunt De mmoribus pnnctpes consultant de maton 
bus otnncs Ma 2 zarella Hobhouse Wheeler and Ginsberg 
Lowie and a series of other investigators have shown this 
clearly 117 This means that contrary to Bougie the most equali 
tanan organization is obtained where the size and the density 
and the heterogeneity of a population are the lowest More than 
that in my study I hate come to the conclusion that each time the 
size or the heterogeneity of a society s population increases social 
stratification or inequality increases rather than decreases 111 
Other conditions being equal the groups with a smaller size and 
a less heterogeneous population are liable to be less stratified 
and more equalitanan than groups with a larger size and more 
heterogeneous population This seems to be much nearer the 
truth than Bougie s proposition 

“’See Mazza Bella Let types soctaux passim Hobhouse, Whecleb and 
GwsbebG The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples 
pp 50 H See the table jpven in tins book m the chapter about the economic 
school See the tacts and other references in Sorokiv Social Mobility Chaps. 

in vi 

“» See Social Mobility Ch V 
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If further proof be needed it would be enough to compare 
existing societies according to the size and the density of their 
population, on the one hand, and the degree of democracy, self- 
government, political and economic equality, on the other This 
would soon show that these two curves do not run parallel at all 
China and many Indian states are populated more densely, and 
have a size much greater than Norway, or Sweden, or Denmark, 
or Finland, or Canada, or New Zealand and yet, according to 
Bougie’s criterion of equality, the formeT societies are much less 
equalitanan than the latter The density of the population of the 
United States of America is much less than that of France, or 
Italy, or Rumania, or Japan, not to mention many Asiatic coun- 
tries, yet nobody would say that the United States is nearer to 
a caste regime, or is less democratic than any of these countries 
In Rome, mentioned by the author, the process of equalizing its 
subjects in the form of an extension of the rights of citizenship 
went on not only in the period of an increase in the density of the 
Roman population, and during the enlargement of the boundaries 
of the Empire, but continued for a long time after the process of 
depopulation took place (CaracaIJa s law was granted in A D 
212, while the birth rate had begun to fall already at about 150 
B C ) I question also the validity of Bougie’s statement that 
cities with a more dense and heterogeneous population are more 
"equalitanan" or "democratic’ than the country If we ask 
where, in the city or in the country, are the greater inequalities 
of fortune of privilege, of rank, and prestige, the answer is 
in the city Therefore it is hard to think that this case may 
testify in favor of the criticized theory It is useless to continue 
these contradictions The conclusion which follows from the 
above is clear There is no definite correlation of the equalitanan 
movement with either the size or the density or the heterogeneity 
of a society's population The illustrations given by Bougie m 
favor of his theoiy may be confronted with facts which testify 
against it 

Bougie’s statements concerning the role of mobility are more 
valid m this respect Yes, mobility in some cases facilitates the 
expansion of equalitanan ideology and institutions, but not ah 
ways, and not so much in the sense that it makes social mequali- 
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ties or social stratification less conspicuous, or less great, as m the 
sense that it substitutes some other basis for the social distribu- 
tion of individuals within the social pyramid for the basis of birth 
or family status The pyramid of social stratification or inequali- 
ties in mobile societies may be as high, and often is even higher, 
than in immobile societies (see my Social Mobility, Chaps 
III-VI) The above reasons are enough to warrant questioning 
seriously the validity of Bougie s interesting theory I think it, 
like several other theories of the correlation of demographic fac 
tors with ideological ones is far from being valid 

13 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH THE PROGRESS 
AND DECAY OF SOCIETIES 

As almost all sociological schools have, the demographic school 
also has its own theory of the evolution of societies, or the law 
of their origin progress and decay The best theory of this type 
is formulated by Professor Corrado Gmi 118 in his book I fatton 
demografict dell evolusionc delle nasiotu F Carh also added 
something of his own to the theory of Gim Let us briefly out- 
line the essence of Gnu’s theory of the progress and decay of 
societies 

The book opens with the statement that the decay of societies 
has taken place many times in human history This leads to the 
problem of what the causes may be After a criticism of several 
other theories Gim comes to the conclusion that the principal 
cause of the evolution of a society is the demographic factor, 
which in various ways leads to many changes in the quality of 
the population and in its economic, political, and cultural organi 
zation The theory starts with a statement that, independent of 
immigration emigration, war, and other catastrophic phenomena 
the play of demographic factors in a relatively short period may 
change the biological characteristics of the population in quite 
a normal way This is due to the fact that each later generation 
gTJuf represents the offsp m.vg of cvhy 3 small fraction of the 
previous generation From two fifths to two-thirds of any 

“* Professor of Sociology at the University of Rome president of the Italian 
Statistical Institute, editor of Heir on author of many a valuable work II sesso 
dot punto dt nsta statutuo, 1908 Problem » socvileitct della gnerra. iqji. etc. 
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previous generation die before marriage Of the remaining part 
who marry, not all leave any posterity In this way each subse- 
quent generation comes practically only from one third to one- 
eighth part of the previous generation This shows that a 
normal plav of the demographic factors may, m a short period 
of time, greatly change the racial or the biological composition 
of a society This is still more inevitable since, as a rule the 
procreation of the upper classes is less than that of the lower 
classes Therefore owing to this differential fertility plus the 
above play of the demographic factors biologically a population 
changes very rapidly At the same time, the lower procreation 
of the upper strata makes inevitable a permanent ascending cur 
rent of climbers from the lower to the upper classes to fill the 
vacancies created by the lower fertility of the upper strata They 
are doomed to die out, and their places are more and more oc 
cupied by newcomers from the lower strata ‘ The land of the 
conquered is the grave of the conquerors” is an expression of this 
general phenomenon 120 

On the basis of these facts, Gim further formulates his “parab- 
ola of an evolution of the nations ” 

As the parabola of an organism s life has its reason in the different 
activities of its metabolism so I think may the curve of the evolution 
of a people be correlated with the different stages of the demographic 
metabolism between various social classes* 21 

After this, Gim outlines his parabola of the evolution of societies 
In essence it is as follows 

Whether a society is founded by immigrants or by natives 
at its earlier stages there is no conspicuous social differentiation 
Such stages are marked by a high fertility of the population 
(This is valid in regard to the past societies such as Crete Troy 
Mjcenae Athens, Sparta, and others, and m regard to the popu 
lation of colonial America, Australia Canada New Zealand and 
so on ) As a result of it, the size and the density of the popula 
tion begin to grow This results m an increase of social differ 
entiation within such a population and finally leads to the appear 
ance of differential fertility m its upper and lower classes At 

“ IUd^ p 34 


' Gm Corsado J jaiion pp i~33 
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the same time, the country becoming relatively overpopulated, a 
surplus of its population must emigrate, either peacefully or by 
means of war Hence, intensive colonization and wars of ex- 
pansion mark this period m the growth of a society As a rule, 
those who are the most prolific, ad\enturous, and strong are the 
principal ones to emigrate from the country, and go away on 
military enterprises In the process of its expansion, society 
mainly loses these elements Psychologically this stage is marked 
by great patriotic and nationalistic enthusiasm by glorification 
of colonization and war for the country by considerable soli- 
darity, and a psychology of patriotic readiness to sacrifice indi- 
vidual happiness and life for the nation 

Then, sooner or later, comes the next stage Through emi- 
gration and loss in wars of expansion the society loses its most 
prolific, boldest and the most adventurous elements As a result, 
the fertility of the society and the rate of increase of its popula- 
tion begin to diminish This is augmented the more because the 
fertility of the already clearly separated upper classes has de- 
creased enormously The offspring of the lower classes, which 
also decrease their procreation are more and more compelled to 
fill the vacancies left in the upper classes by its lower and lower 
procreation The population increase stops The ascending cur 
rents of social circulation from the lower to the upper classes be- 
come more intensive Many of the previous obstacles for such 
a circulation are put away Society becomes more “democratic ' 
At the same time, thanks to the decline of population growth and 
to the exploitation of colonies and subjugated countries, the eco- 
nomic well being of the society rises The standards of living of 
all classes go upward, their comforts increase their tastes and de 
sires become finer The luxuries which could be found before 
only among the upper groups are now longed for by all classes 
This leads to great progress in economic activity, and to the ap- 
pearance of arts, music, and literature, while industries prepare 
on a large scale the objects of comforts and luxury This is 
naturally followed by great industrialization of the society, by 
the growth of cities, by the development of commerce, and by 
increasing migration of country population to cities Thus comes 
the period of commercial and industrial urban culture. 
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Politically this is followed by a transformation of the society 
m the direction of democratization psychologically by a trans 
formation of the previous prolific adventurous military patriotic 
and heroic people into a nation of the small bourgeois — into 
the business men who look for and long only for money savings 
and an income Economic prosperity facilitates so to speak an 
‘ effemination of the society The elimination from tt of its 
most prolific adventurous sohdarsstic and patriotic elements in 
the previous period and the exploitation of the colonies accom 
pamed by economic prosperity make the society pacifistic 
Military glory is now no longer in vogue and neither is national 
ism Vague pacifism and vague cosmopolitanism side by side 
with a small bourgeois’ ideology take its place Arts htera 
ture poetry and so on begin to prosper The society feels itself 
happy and is sure m its future Like Cicero who lived approxi 
mately at such a stage of the Roman Empire it thinks that Rome 
will exist at least ten thousand years 

But just as in the case of Rome which existed only about 
five hundred years after Cicero and which at his time was enter 
ing into the stage of its decline the societv does not see that it is 
also at the beginning of the stage of its decay Sooner or later 
the preceding stage is superseded by a new one The first symp 
tom of this decaying stage is manifested m the process of depopu 
lation in the rural parts of the nation Owing to the great 
decrease in actual fertility of the population and to a great rmgra 
tion of country people to the city agriculture begins to decline 
a lack of labor hands in rural districts begins to be felt more and 
more many regions begin to be depopulated and much land is 
forsaken A senes of economic conditions aggravates the situ 
ation of farmers and peasants still more urging them still more 
to decrease their fertility As a result the country decreases 
more and more its inflow into the cities whose fertility is still 
lower The decrease of the country population and its economic 
impoverishment lead to a decrease in the demands for the ob 
jects of urban industry The nation begins to produce more than 
it can digest This reacts negatively on the development of m 
dustry commerce and the economic situation of city people In 
dustnal crises of overproduction become greater and more 
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numerous As a result, there comes an aggravation of the eco 
nomic situation of the city laboring classes, and even in the city 
population as a whole This is still further aggravated because 
the proportion of idle rentiers who live on the interest from their 
capital, and the professional classes who do not produce material 
\alues directly, is now much greater than it was before Besides, 
in order to protect itself and its colonies and dominions, the 
government has to increase the taxes on a decreased population 
All this results in an increase of social crises disorders, and riots 
of the labor classes, who do not want to lower their standards 
of living The class struggle becomes bitter and more pitiless 
This, in its turn, only contributes to the aggravation of the situ- 
ation The government, ideologists, and scientists try to cope with 
the difficulties Governmental interference expands enormously 
It begins to control more and more the economic life of the society 
At that period a belief m the omnipotent role of science and the 
intellectuals is especially conspicuous In vain < The process of 
the disorganization of the society continues to progress Finally, 
zither “peacefully,” or in a military way, the society reaches its 
last stage — decay Its history is finished, and from the scene of 
history it is removed into its museum 122 

Such is Gim’s parabola of the social evolution of a society, 
interpreted in the light of demographic factors 

The next part of the book is de\oted to a corroboration of the 
scheme by a factual analysis of the history of Greece Rome, and 
se\eral other societies, especially by an analysis of the present 
situation in France which, according to the author, already is 
in its stage of decay (pp 48 102) The majority of the Euro 
pean societies are supposedly about in the same stage The final 
conclusion of Gini is that this parabola of social evolution is un- 
a\oidable The only escape from it is through emigration and 
the founding of new colonies, by means of which it is possible to 
continue in a modified form the history of the metropolis, or the 
mother country ' Avinene ticllo svtluppo dei popuh come tn 
quel l o degli indrsndtn raggiunta la matunta, cessa lesnberanza 
delle mamfestasiom zntah, si m a poco a poco chuidendo il ciclo 
del esistenca, ad esst naptrne tin altro Cid molte volte awtene * 


Ibid, pp 34-47 
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Such is the somewhat pessimistic conclusion of the author of the 
parabolic curve of the evolution of a society 

With a modification, but m essence similar to Gini’s theory 
of the decay of nations, is the theory of Carli, which is as follows 
With the decrease of the effective fertility of society, there comes 
a decrease m the number of inventions, and m the nations’ “hope 
in possibilities*' (la fede nelle possibdUa ) This reacts unfavor- 
ably upon the economic well being of a society All this is fol- 
lowed bj a transformation of its dominant psychology, the soli- 
darity of its members decreases, while individualism and economic 
egotism increase, the ideal of the glory and the magnificent 
grandeur of the nation is superseded by that of the savings ac 
count and the hunt for money , while the ideal of military heroism 
is replaced by that of pacifistic comfort The upper classes de- 
generate more and more, ceasing to resemble their predecessors 

Of the more detailed statements, it should be mentioned that, 
according to Carli, the more closed the upper classes are and 
the greater are the barriers for the ascent of the newcomers from 
the lower to the upper classes, the sooner the upper classes de- 
generate, and through that, the sooner comes the degeneration of 
the nation 159 

Now what is to be said of the validity of these theories 7 At 
the beginning, let us put aside the details of Carh's theory which 
are far from being accurate The longest aristocracy in the world, 
which I know of, is the Brahmamc caste in India which, without 
army, money, or even organization, has held its unquestionable 
superiority during at least two thousand years and is holding it 
still India continues to exist as a culture complex, while many 
other countries have disappeared Yet the Brahman caste is 
almost absolutely closed, at any rate more dosed than any other 
aristocracy known to me More than that, I am inclined to think 
that the closed aristocracies have been existing successfully for a 
period at any rate not shorter than the open upper classes The 
Spartan aristocracy was more secluded than the Athenian one, 
sud yet the Spartan aristocracy, and Sparta, which was con- 


w Ca*u, of at , pp 235-258, 362-368 Somewhat similar is G Rageot’s 
theory of the symptoms of decay, developed m his book, La natoixle, ses lots 
konomiques et psykologtques, Pans, 1918, especially pp 12, 19 J52 ““ posstm 
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trotted by it, existed longer than the Athenian, with its more 
open aristocracy Rome’s glorious period had a much more se- 
cluded aristocracy of patricians and senators than did her decay- 
ing period of the second and third centuries A D , when her 
upper classes were more open than before Neither do we have 
any serious reasons for thinking that the aristocracy of England 
during the last thousand years, or during the last two cen- 
turies, has been more open than that of France 124 For this rea- 
son, Carh's reference to the different fates of England and 
France, as a proof of his contention, is unconvincing Further- 
more, the history of the secluded royal and old aristocratic fami- 
lies, when compared with that of the families of the new '‘aristoc- 
racy” which are less severe in their intermarriages, shows that 
these old families ha\e been degenerating rather more slowly 
than the new ones There is no need to increase these examples 
The statement of Carli is one sided The openness or seclusion 
of an aristocracy seems to be not so important as its character 
If the aristocracy is biologically sound, and if it keeps its “blood” 
from contamination through the exclusion of all contaminating 
elements, (elimination of weaklings, deficient children, deficient 
members, etc ) , its seclusion and inbreeding seems to go on with- 
out degeneration 125 If vigorous measures are not taken to 
eliminate contaminating elements, then inbreeding may very 
quickly lead to the aristocracy’s decay On the other hand, if, in 
open upper classes, selection and recruiting of newcomers proceed 
properly, then such an aristocracy may successfully exist and 
rule for a long time If the "refreshing blood’ is picked up 
wrongly, and the newcomers represent something far from su- 
perior, biologically and mentally, — which may easily happen if 
access to the upper classes is too easy, — then such an aristocracy 
is a pseudo aristocracy , it is doomed to be incapable and through 
its deficiency it may facilitate the rum of the country 

Now let us turn to Gmi’s parabola of the evolution of nations 
In the first place, it cannot pretend to be universal Like a great 
many other theories of the progress and decay of societies, it is 


n* See toy Social Mobility, Chaps VII XV, XXII 

» Compare Savorgnan, F , ‘ Nuzialiti e Feconditi delle Case Sov^ne, 
Metron, No a, 1923 p 224. PARETO, V , Traite ie sociology gfnlraU, Pans, 
J919 pp 1658 B 
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constructed principally on the basis of the history of Rome and 
Greece However not all countries follow a similar parabola 
in their history Take for instance China or India These two 
countries have already existed several thousands of years and jet 
ey are still alive showing at the present moment some signs 
0 a new awakening The whole scheme of Gini is practically in 
applicable to their history Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
th countries seem to have always had a high procreation and 
‘ e,r u PP er classes have probably not known differential fertility 
s however means that neither the fact of a decrease in the 
ertility of a people m the course of its evolution nor a lower 
e i tty of the upper classes is something universal and unavoid 
3 h ^ ltlCe are not unavoidable and not universal the whole 
sc eme of Gini which is based upon these two foundations also 
0mes not universal and not inevitable for all societies The 
e ° r y at the best may be applied only to some peoples Such 
,s 1 e first limitation of the theory Furthermore it has several 
assumptions which are questionable and which could in no way 
th aS universa * rules For instance can we say that 

e first stages of a society are always marked by an intensive 
rocreation and a rapid increase of its population ? In some cases 
ls 50 m some others it is not The group or the society on 
^ccount of many factors (they are indicated by Carr Saunders) 
ti 3y e a finost in a stationary state for an indefinite period of 
with i^ en sta £ e expansion colonization and emigration 
fo a corisec l uences °f these phenomena may not take place 
en [j SUC " 3 peo P^ e an d their history may go on along quite diFer 
are ^' ur *bermore granting that the first stages of a society 

^ marked bv a rapid increase of its population can we say that 
sl ^ lon colonization and expansion are the only possible re 
s of such an ‘ overpopulation ? In the above we saw that 
0 £ y so me times take place but sometimes not The combination 
^circumstances may be such as to make it impossible for the 
eitber to colonize make a conquest or conduct an emigra 
S(j n . ^ ben there come other means for checking the population 
us and growth such as famine increase of the death rate 
blrtb rate abortion and all the other means de 
ed b} Carr Saunders This means again that the subsequent 
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history of such a people will be different from Gini’s parabola 
Its generality thus becomes less and less universal Let us go 
further Is it true, for instance, that in the period of expansion 
of such a society, the most prolific, bold, and energetic elements 
of the population go away from the mother country ? Gini puts 
this statement quite dogmatically His only argument in favor 
of his theory is that for the members of prolific families it is 
more difficult to find a place within the mother-country than for 
the members of the less prolific ones But to this it may be 
objected that, since, according to Gini himself, the emigrating 
elements are more capable and energetic, they have more chances 
to find places withm the mother country than the less capable 
people For this reason, we would expect that the emigrants are 
a rather less capable people than those who remain in the country 
In brief, the discussed assumption of Gini is not proved, and we 
know little about its accuracy or inaccurac> Therefore, all con- 
clusions based on this assumption become uncertain, and the 
whole theory becomes something which may or may not be valid 
The next dogmatic assumption of the theory is an increase 
of economic well-being in society due to the emigration of its 
prolific members, and to the decrease of the effective fertility of 
the society In the abo\e we have seen that not every relative 
depopulation is necessarily followed by an increase of economic 
well being Sometimes it happens, sometimes not If this is so, 
then, again, all later economic political, and psychological changes 
depicted as the results of such an increase of well being, might 
not happen, and the history of the society may follow quite a 
different curve of evolution than that depicted by Gini A senes 
of peoples have actually followed this curve, which differs much 
from Gini’s parabolic line of development 

Without mentioning any of the further assumptions, the above 
is enough to show that Gini’s scheme can in no way pretend to 
be a more or less general formula for the evolution of society 
In the best case, it may be applied to some peoples But, in view 
of the above assumptions of Gtm even there it remains uncertain 
as to what extent their decay is determined b> demographic 
factors, as indicated by the prominent Italian statistician and 
sociologist 
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His generalizations are still more questionable in view of the 
facts of the decay of many societies ( Poland Carthage Bohemia 
and so on) due to purely military causes that is to conquest by 
other peoples In many other cases — Babylon Assyria Egypt 
the Arabian caliphates Turkey the empires of Genghis Khan 
Tamerlane and other old countries — we also do not find any 
serious reason for admitting that their decay was caused by Girti s 
demographic factors or that it proceeded according to the line of 
his parabola 

Thus we come to the conclusion that Gim s theory must be lim 
ited greatly and should be further tested even in those parts 
which seem to be valid With these reservations and objections 
it appears to contain a modicum of truth for the peoples to whose 
history it maj be applied One of its contributions is that it 
makes it impossible to disregard the role of the demographic fac 
tors m any scientific interpretation of the phenomena of the prog 
ress and decay of nations Its practical value is in its warning to 
nations to be careful in their policy of birth control and the re 
duction of their population if they want to have a long and 
glorious history 

Gim s central idea that the depopulation or decrease of effective 
fertility is a factor of decay seems to be near the truth in spite 
of the popularity of the opposite opinion at the present moment 
His arguments in favor of his statement may be backed by a 
series of others which point to the same fact Among these argu 
ments should be mentioned the following one a low b rth rate 
and a low mortality through the elimii ation of natural selection 
are hkelv to lead to a survival of all the innate weaklings and 
through this to a contamination of the innate quality of the 
people 1 8 In this way they facilitate an aggravation ol not only 
the quantitative side of the population problem but its qualitative 
side also This in its turn greatlj contributes to the factors of a 
people s decaj and makes the attempt to stop this decay difficult 

14 GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The preceding survey shows that the demographic school m 
sociology is one of the most developed Numerous investigators 

“* See mj So tat Vobtitly Cfi XX 
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have succeeded in showing the importance and efficiency of demo- 
graphic conditions in almost all fields of social phenomena If 
we cannot say that all these attempts have been successful or 
quite accurate, we have to admit that a considerable number of 
them are likely to be accurate at least in part , and some of them 
are as near to reality as it is possible to arrive in the present stage 
of social science The school has thrown light on a series of 
social phenomena It has supplied us with a senes of probable 
correlations For these reasons the school has as much right to 
its existence as has any other sociological school Putting away 
its mistakes and one sidednesses we may gratefully take its valu 
able contributions to the science of social phenomena 



CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIOLOGISTIC SCHOOL 

I GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOL 

A s i s well known, in August Comte’s classification of sciences 
into Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and Social 
Physics, or Sociology , 1 sociology is put immediately after physi 
ology or biology Psychology, as a science preceding sociology, is 
omitted This has called forth a serious criticism of Comte's 
classification by J S Mill, Herbert Spencer, and many others, 
who have insisted on the necessity of putting psychology after 
biology and before sociology, as its immediate basis This has 
led to the appearance in sociology of the psychological school 
which tries to build sociology on psychology and to explain social 
phenomena by means of the psychological, rather than to explain 
psychological phenomena through the biological and sociological 
Further characteristics of this school are that the majority of its 
partizans are inclined to interpret social phenomena as a deriva- 
tive from the activity of mdiwduals rather than trying to explain 
the individuals and their activity through social reality or society 
In spite of this, Comte’s classification has found its followers 
They think that in omitting psychology from his classification, he 
Was quite right They maintain that sociology has to be built 
immediately on biology, while psychology needs sociology as one 
of its bases According to their opinion psychological phenomena 
need to be interpreted through sociological but not vice versa 
Society, or sociality is the psycho-social reality of sui generis 
which exists apart, and is different from, that of the individuals 
who compose a society 2 Sociological regularities are different 
from, and cannot be reduced to, the psychological Such, in gen- 

1 Comte, Auguste, Positive Philosophy, tr by Martineau, pp 44-46, 394-395. 
N Y, 1855 

’See the chapter about Bio-Orgacisimc School, {i 
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eral, are the lines of division between the so called "psychological ' 
and “bio sociological,” or, simply, “sociologtstic” schools, which 
were quite conspicuous a few decades ago, and which, though 
much less definite now, are not yet entirely obliterated The 
above, together with the fact that among the followers of “the 
sociologistic school ’ there are very prominent sociologists, and 
that they have contributed a great deal to the science of sociology 
through a clarification of problems only slightly touched by other 
schools, makes it appropriate to separate this group from other 
schools, and to Survey briefly the works of its most prominent 
representatives The very source and essence of sociality! these 
sociologists see in the phenomena of social interaction Their 
investigations try to interpret social and psjchical phenomena as a 
derivative of various forms of interaction Their causal analysis 
consists essentially in a correlating of studied phenomena with 
various conditions of living together, or, in other words, with 
social conditions Therefore all the theories which explain a cer 
tain social or psychical fact through its correlation with a certain 
social condition, are to be regarded as a variety of the sociologistic 
school 

For the sake of clearness, we shall take in the first place, the 
most representative sociologistic theories which give a general 
system of sociologistic interpretation This being done we shall 
pass to the special theories which take a certain social condition 
as a variable (religion, mores family, economic condition etc,) 
and try to show its effects, or 11 s functions in various fields of 
social phenomena In this way we shall be able to obtain a more 
or less adequate idea of the school As a t} pi cal example of the 
general sociologistic theories we shall take (a) the neo positivis 
tic school of E De Roberty and the theories of A Espmas, 

J Izoulet, Draghicesco, Ch H Cooley and others , (b) the school 
of E Durkheim with his collaborators, (c) the theory of L 
Gumplowicz and of his followers, (d) the “Formal School s 

•Among the earlier representatives of the contemporary sociologistic school 
we have Henn C Carey In his Principles of Social Science Vol I 1838 he 
sets forth all the essentials of the school, and Durkheim s theory of the division 
of labor Here however I do not give space to his theories because their char 
actenstics are given in the chapter on the Mechanistic School Similarly, the 
names of Lazarus and Stemthal are to be included among the ongmators ot 
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Having analyzed these general systems of sociology, we shall turn 
to the principal types of the special sociologistic theories and 
briefly survey them Such seems to me the best way to orientate 
ourselves in the complex and vast field of contemporary sociolo- 
gistic interpretations Now Jet us say a few words about the 
predecessors of modem sociology 

2 PREDECESSORS 

The ideas that man’s mmd, behavior and his other characteris- 
tics depend upon social interaction, and society, that social regu 
lanties are jwj generis, that society is something different from 
a meie sum of its individual members , and that there is a corre- 
lation between the fundamental categories of social phenomena 
and those of personality traits, these ideas were all known very 
long ago The bulk of the old Indian philosophy and ethics, 
(especially that of Buddhism,) is based upon the idea that our 
“I” or ''Self,’’ with its empirical properties sufferings, and joys 
is a product of social contact and exists as long as the contact 
exists "Self,” the Hindu writers declared can only be overcome 
by "destruct on of contact,” “separation,” "isolation” or “giving 
up” 

Contact is the cause of all sensation, producing the three kinds 
of pain or pleasure Destroy contact and sensation will end 
names and things will cease knowledge and ignorance will perish 
and the constituents of individual life will die 
This is the way to "escape from self, or from ‘I ’ ” * In modern 
terminology this means that the very phenomenon of "I ’ or 
an individual "Self” and its psychological qualities (desires, 
emotions, ideas, etc ,) are the result of social contact and inter- 
action. Confucianism, as a system of appl ed sociology, is 
essentially a socio-environmental theorj 

the school-" Although giving an enormous mass of matCTials, they however, 
did not construct a dearly cut system of sociology See Lazarus M-, and 
SteIvthajl, H , Zetlschrtft fur Yotkerpsychdogie and Sprocktnssensckafl, Vol. I, 
i860, pp 1-73, 437-477 Vol II, pp $4-6*. 393'453 VoL 111 t86 5» PP I- 94. 
385-486 VoL XVII, 1887, pp 233-264. 

* * Life of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva " m the Sacred Books 0} the 
East, The Colonial Press, N Y., pp 369 fi See also “The Dhammapada,’’ 
iksd , passtm and Chaps. V-VT See also "The Upanishads,” The Sacred Books 
0} tke East, VoL XV, passtm, Oxford, 1884 
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By nature, men are nearly alike, by practice, they get to be wide 
apart There are only the wise of the highest class, and the 
stupid of the lowest class, who cannot be changed When a 
child is trained completely, his education is just as strong as his 
nature, and when he practices anything perpetually, he will do it 
naturally as a permanent habit 

The habits are inculcated by family and other social groups 
with the help of ceremonies, music, poetry, imitation and other 
social agencies Hence, an exclusive importance is given by Con- 
fuciamsm to “filial piety,” the ‘fi\e relationships,” rules of pro 
priety and to social environment generally In this respect Con- 
fucianism contains all the essentials of the modem sociologistic 
theories, especially of the contemporary theory of mores developed 
by \V G Sumner, and “the family sociology” developed by Le 
Play’s school and Ch H Cooley Confucianism also stresses that 
“the heart of a man who observes no rules of propriety is the 
heart of a beast,” which means that a man who is not modified by 
social environment is but an animal 5 

Plato’s The Republic is permeated with similar ideas His 
system of a perfect state is based on selection, as well as on train- 
ing, through a corresponding modification of social environment 
In many places he draws a correlation between the character of 
the state and the character of the individuals, saying "As the 
State is, so the individuals will be, ’ and vice versa Finally, he 
stresses the idea that man outside of social control is but an 
animal 

As the government is such will be the man In the individ- 
uals there are the same principles and habits which there are in the 
State Governments vary as the character of men vary, and 
there must be as many of the one as there are of the other Or per- 
haps, you suppose that States are made of “oak and rock” and not out 
of the human natures . If the Constitutions of States are five, 
the dispositions of individual minds will also be five [and so on] 8 

When the reasoning and tamping and ruling power is asleep, the 
wild beast in our nature starts up and walks about, naked and there 

t See ' Lt Kl, ’ The Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XXVII fxunm and XXVIII, 
Book XVI Hsio Ki 

‘Puito, Tie JtyxiWw.tr byjowett.pp 433 S • 4S 6 ® • 544 B . 557, N Y , 1874. 
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is no conceivable folly or crane, however shameless or unnatural, 7 
[which it may not commit]. 

Everybody knows Aristotle’s saying that “man is a social animal" 
and his “without law and justice (and society) man would be 
the worst of all animals,” 8 not to mention his developed theory of 
a socio environmental determinism 

Later on there were few prominent social thinkers who did not 
stress the determining influence of various social conditions On 
the other hand, we have already seen that an organic conception 
of a society, as a reality of sut generis, appeared long ago (See 
chapter about bio orgamsmic theories ) This shows that the 
school, like almost all contemporary sociological systems, ongi 
nated m the remote past Since that time with variations the 
principles of the school may be traced throughout the history of 
social thought Even the works of the eighteenth-centmy think- 
ers, “individualistic" though the> may be, stress none the less a 
decisive determining power of social environment The end of 
this century and the beginning of the nineteenth century were 
marked by a strong revival of the organic conceptions of society, 
by a sharp criticism of individualism and nominalism, by a rein 
statement of the spontaneous evolution of social institutions inde- 
pendent from individual wishes, and by the idea of the theories of 
individual dependence upon society The theories of ) de Maistre, 
de Bonald, E Burke, and many others (see the chapter on the 
"Bio Orgamsmic School ) furnish examples of the dominant so- 
ciological conceptions of that period In their essentials they are 
conspicuously sociologistic® These works influenced Auguste 
Comte in his principal theories in this field, 1 ® and in his turn 
Comte greatly determined the corresponding ideas of the contem- 
porary representatives of this school Let us now turn to their 
•works 

7 find , pp 571 g 

•Aristou,^. Ch^ns.- 1 -III. 

* See de Maistre, J , “Considerations sur la France,’ 1 “Les soirfes de Saint- 
Peterebouig ’’ Lt Pape, “L'fitude sur la souveraioetS,” “Exameu de la phi 
losophje de Bacon, in L’Oeuvres computes de J de Maistre, Lyon, 1891-1892, 
Vols I, IV, V de Bohaud L , Tbeone du pouvoire politique et religieux dans 
les sociftS civile, ’’ Du divorce “Essai analitique sur les lois naturelles,” in Ins 
Oeuvres, Vols I, II, III 

“See Molxin£e, Henri, De Bonald, pp 145 ff , Pans, 1915 
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3 SOCIOLOGISTIC INTERPRETATIONS OF E DE ROBERTY, A ESPI- 
NAS, J IZOULET, D DRAGHICESCO, CHARLES H COOLEY 
AND OTHERS 

E. De Roberty (1843 1915)1 one of the earliest pioneers in 
sociology, was bom and reared in Russia He published his 
Sociology in Russian as early as 1876 Its French translation 
appeared two or three years later (second edition in 1886) To- 
gether with E Littre and another prominent Russian thinker, 
Vyrouboff, he became one of the principal interpreters of A 
Comte’s positivism m a special journal founded bj E Littre for 
that purpose La philosophic positive A disagreement with some 
of Comte’s theories, which he had already expressed in his "So- 
ciologie,” later led him to a formal rupture with positivism and 
to a designation of his own theory by the name of “Neopositiv- 
ism ” 11 He spent many jears outside of Russia and gave various 
sociological and philosophical courses at different foreign uni- 
versities After 1909 he was a professor of the Psycho-Neuro- 
logical Institute in St Petersbourg In 1915 he was murdered 
in his home in Tverskaia Province, Russia He was the author 
of many books in philosophy 12 and sociology 15 Of bis socio- 
logical works, the most important are A New Program of Soci- 
ology (Paris, 1904), and Sociology of Action (Pans, 1908), 
in which he sums up practically all the essentials of his theories 
The philosophical and didactic character of his reasoning, together 
with a somewhat “heavy style,” have probably been responsible 
for the fact that his name is much less known than that of Durk- 
heim or Si mm el, whose theories De Roberty set forth earlier, and, 
in some respects more consistently Among his own predecessors, 
De Roberty mentions A Comte, de Bonald, Herbart, Cattaneo, 
G de Vitry, and George Lewes 14 De Roberty's sociological 

» Besides in his books, the principal points of the disagreement are indicated 
m De Roberty s special pamphlet Pourquot je ne suit pas posihnsle 

t* L'enctenne et la natareUe phUosopkte, Irtconnats sable La phdosophte du slide. 
Agnosticisms La recherche de Punt tl, A Comte et H Spencer t p Nietzsche, Les 
concepts de la raison et les loss de l universe 
u La sociolope L’llhique, he psychisme social Les fondemenls de l Ithtque, 
Constitution de l elhtgue, Nouveau programme de sociology Soctologte de Pactum 
1 * DE Roberty, La Soctologte, chapter, “Questions conreaes." 
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system composes something inseparable from his whole philo- 
sophical sjstem Its essentials may be outlined as follows 

1 The world known to us — and it may be known adequately, 
contrary to the assertion of agnosticism — is composed of three 
fundamental forms of energy the physico'chemical, or inorganic, 
the vital, or organic , and the social, or superorgamc 

2 Physico-chemical phenomena are the result, or manifesta- 
tion, of mtra- and mtermolecular interaction Vital phenomena 
are the manifestation of an intra- and inter cell interaction Social 
or superorgamc phenomena are the result of an mtercerebra! in- 
teraction Each subsequent class of phenomena represents a spe- 
cific complication of the preceding one 

3 The transition from one class to another is gradual and 
only relatively perceptible This is true m regard to the boundary 
line between the inorganic and the vital, as well as between the 
vital and the superorgamc phenomena Besides the usual proper- 
ties of living substance, life phenomena are often characterized by 
the presence of so-called elementary “psychical ‘ processes, such 
as irritability, sensation, feelings, emotion and even by vague 
concrete images and representations 

4 Contrary to these elementary “psychical" phenomena, the 
very essence of superorgamc phenomena is “thought” and ab 
stract “knowledge” (conmtssanee) The highest forms of super- 
organic phenomena are the abstract and true concepts, categories 
and laws of science, generalizations of philosophy or religion, 
symbols and images of arts, and the rational prescriptions of ap- 
plied thought, i e , the rational theories of conduct (ethics) AU 
these are various modes of social “thought" or “knowledge", 
being found only among human beings, they arc the very essence 
of civilization “Thought,” or “knowledge” or “concepts" are 
something entirety different from mere irritability, or sensation, 
or concrete images In other words, in their pure form the 
superorgamc phenomena are what are styled the highest forms 
of psychical phenomena 15 They are embodied as we shall see, 
in the forms of scientific, philosophical, aesthetic, and applied 

“ See De Pobevty, Nouveau propamine de toctolope. Chap? J-JV, Pans, 1904, 
Sociology de Vactuon, Chaps. I-VJ. Pan? 1908 la londope, chapter, Ques- 
tions conn exes.” 
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thought or knowledge, based upon scientific premises They 
compose a kingdom entirely different from vital phenomena The 
gap between them is no less than between vital and inorganic 
phenomena If this is so, then the problem arises, how have they 
originated ? What is the source of their appearance ? Why are 
they found among human beings only ? These questions lead to 
the most important part of De Roberty’s theory, which is his 
“bio social hypothesis" 

5 Bio Social Hypothesis — The factor responsible for the ap- 
pearance and growth of superorgamc ' thought” or ‘ knowledge” 
is the mtercerebral, (intermental) interaction of biological or 
ganisms The source of “thought” is two-fold On the one hand, 
it is purely biological, in the form of vital factors which have 
created the highest organisms, with such a developed nervous 
system as is necessary for intercerebral interaction On the other 
hand, it is purely social — the factor of interaction itself — with- 
out which * thought in its scientific, philosophical, symbolical, 
and practical forms could not appear however high might be the 
biological structure of an organism The reasons for this last 
statement are as follows (A) Contrary to mere irritability or 
sensation, “thought ' cannot appear nor exist without language 
Similarly, language could not have appeared without a long and 
permanent mtercerebral interaction. Ergo no thought could ap- 
pear without interaction This is corroborated by the fact that 
only among human beings do we find language and only among 
them do we find "thought * Human beings, also, have always 
been the most social animals (B) Contrary to erroneous indi 
vidual images and representations, “thought” and “knowledge' 
represent what is styled as “accurate” and “true ideas They are 
not an embodiment of incidental and fragmentary individual ex 
perience, but rather the incomparably richer collective experience 
of a multitude of generations which has corrected, verified, en- 
riched, increased and completed the inadequate individual experi- 
ences A scientific, philosophical, or any other kind of thought 
can be really accurate only after it is tested and found adequate by 
collective experience Of individual experience, we cannot say 
anything until the experiences of other people have tested and 
either proved or disproved it This means that logically and 
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factually “thoughts," or superorganic phenomena, could not have 
originated without interaction it is their logical and factual con- 
dition sine qua non (C) Without the permanent interaction 
of many generations of people, any accumulation of thought or, 
what is the same, any growth of superorganic phenomena, any 
development of civilization, any “mental progress” would not 
have been possible because, without interaction, any individual 
experience, however right it might be, is doomed to extinction, 
for it cannot be transmitted to any other man or to any later gen- 
eration Under such conditions an accumulation of culture or 
thought becomes impossible Impossible also becomes the appear- 
ance, existence, and growth of superorganic, or the highest forms 
of “psychical phenomena ” (D) One of the necessary conditions 
of a conscious psychical process is the existence of various and 
changing stimuli When they are few and monotonous they lead 
to “a mental stupor” and to the transformation of even a con- 
scious process into an automatic or unconscious one If there had 
been only a natural environment, such an environment would 
have been a very poor incentive for the stimulation of mental 
processes in organisms because it is rather monotonous, it changes 
slowly, and its variation is limited Once reached, an adaptation 
to such an environment would tend to become more and more 
automatic and instinctive, and no necessity for the development 
of thought would have been given Human beings, like many 
animals, would have become “instinctive” creatures, without any 
“thought” or “mental life ” Since this did not happen it must 
have been due to the social life of our human ancestors, to their 
intercerebral interaction, to their mterstimulation , and to their 
"social environment," which is dynamic m its very nature. It is 
the permanent current of increasingly new stimulation, which, 
incessantly changing, gives no chance for the transformation of a 
habit into an instinct On the contrary, it breaks instincts and 
forces human beings to make incessant efforts toward a new 
adaptation to their ever changing social environments, which are 
stimulating and awakening conscious processes 
These reasons are sufficient to show that, besides the biological 
factors, social interaction is a condition absolutely necessary for 
the appearance and growth of "thought” or "mental processes-” 
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This means that " psychological phenomena” are the result, but 
not the cause of social interaction, therefore it is as urong to try 
to erplatn social phenomena through the psychological as tt is 
urong to explain a cause through its effect This means that 
Auguste Comte was right m putting sociology immediately after 
biology and in omitting psychology Sociology is a fundamental 
science of superorgamc phenomena based on the data of biology, 
including that of “physiological psychology,” which is biological 
but not psychological science Social phenomena are not to be 
explained through psychological causes, but psychological phe- 
nomena are to be explained through biological and social factors 
Such is the conclusion of De Roberty 

6 Psychologj’ is not a generalizing, abstract science as is biol 
ogy and sociology, but is a descriptive and concrete science, 1 * 
which describes concrete psychological processes in an individual 
— psychological biography — or in a definite group — psj chology 
of a definite race, nation or sect — explaining them th-cugh an 
application of the data of biofogy and sociology Its position and 
character are similar to those of geology Geology is also a de 
scriptive and concrete science It does nothing but describe the 
specific geological characteristics and processes of a unique con 
Crete object — the earth — explaining them through an applica- 
tion of the general laws of physical mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology In this way, De Roberty draws a sharp boundary 
line between sociology and psy chology The above shows that 
De Roberty’s insistence on an explanation of psychological phe- 
nomena through biological and social factors is not a trifling 

14 De Roberty classifies all sciences under two principal heads (i) Abstract 
or generalizing sciences which analyze the concrete world of the inorganic the 
organic or the superorgamc phenomena into their components, or elementary 
units, analyzing the relationship of the units, and formulating the laws of rela 
tionship Such, for instance, are physics, chemistry, biology and sociology 
(z) Concrete or descriptive sciences, which study a definite concrete object, for 
instance the earth, a certain tree, a certain animal man or group They de- 
scribe their object in its uniqueness and peculiarity, and, to explain its peculiar 
traits, they have to apply the laws of at least two different abstract sciences 
Geology is one example of the concrete sciences. It has a specific and unique 
object the earth In order to explain its history and its geological characteristics, 
geology must apply the laws of chemistry, physics, and even of biology 

De Roberty s classification is in many respects, near to the classification of 
sciences offered later on by H Rikkert and W Windelbandt. See De Roberty, 
La Soaotogu, and A Comte and H Spencer 
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point, but something fundamental m his sj stem Such is the 
essence of De Roberty’s bio-socia! hypothesis and “sociologism ” 

7 Almost simultaneously with those, similar conclusions were 
set forth by A Espinas m his valuable studies Les societts 
ommals, 1878, Les ongmes de la technology, 1898, and Lire on 
tie pas etre, 1901 Omitting here the outstanding contributions 
of Espinas m the special fields of "animal sociology,” and the 
origin and factors of the evolution of technology, it is enough 
to say that his special studies resulted in a senes of conclusions 
■very similar to those of De Robert) “The individual is rather 
a product than an author of a society,” is one of Espinas’ socio- 
logistic formulas De Robertv, Espinas, and later on, E Durk- 
heim and his school, 11 have laid down many other reasons against 
a psjchological interpretation of social facts, and a foundation of 
sociology on psychology They unanimously say that if the fac- 
tor of social interaction is disregarded, then we have to come to 
the theory of "auto genesis” of mind and thought, which is obvi- 
ously unscientific and amounts to a mysticism In this case neither 
the appearance, nor growth of mind, nor continuity and accumu- 
lation of culture, becomes comprehensible 

8 Furthermore, under the influence of A Espinas and E De 
Roberty, and E Durkheim, J Izoulet in his La cite tnoderne, 11 ' 

17 Durkheim has formulated theories which are very similar m their essence 
to those of De Roberty and Espinas I even think that Espinas and De Roberty s 
formulas are clearer and better than the corresponding formulas of Durkheim 
developed in his “Representations individuelles et representations collectives,” 
Revue de melhapkisvjue et de morale, Vol VI S Deploige in his Le Conflict de la 
morale el de la sociology, and Ch E Gehlke m his Emile Durkheim s Contributions 
to Sociological Theory indicate a senes of the authors from whom Durkheim could 
take several of his theories Among these names I did not find either the name 
of De Roberty or Espinas Meanwhile, their theories are probably nearer to those 
of Durkheim than the theones of Sirnmel, W undt, and other German and French 
authors indicated by Deploige and Gehlke La Sociology," of De Roberty and 
* Les societes animates’ of Espinas were published earlier than, the works of Durk- 
heim They could not have been unknown to him, as we see from his mention 
of Espinas and De Roberty s names in his works, and in his L onrtce soaologtque 
These references are not very complimentary for De Roberty, but such an 
attitude on the part of Durkheim is scarcely justified by comparison of De 
Roberty’s and Durkheim s theones in the field of problems outlined above By 
the way it is necessary to note that in Gehlke’s work, the analogy between H 
Bergson, and Durkheim is erroneous Then theories are quite opposite 

11 See Izoulet, J , La cite modeme, 5th ed , Pans, 190J jth ed 1008, pp 
58S~6oo 
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and especially D Draghicesco in his Du role de l tndizndu 19 have 
each given a senes of the more detailed corroborations of the 
bio social hypothesis In this respect especially valuable is the 
book of Draghicesco He probably more clearly than anyone 
else has shown the existence of a correlation between social and 
psychological processes — the correlation in which psychological 
processes are interpreted as a result of the social processes of in 
teraction The essence of Draghicesco s argument runs as fol 
lows One of the necessary conditions of intelligence is an exist 
ence of changing and different stimuli Under monotonous and 
constant stimuli even the conscious psychical processes tend to 
turn into the unconscious and automatic Geographic environ 
ment being relatively unchangeable cannot facilitate a progress of 
intelligence Once achieved adaptation to such an cm ironment 
transforms even a conscious activity into an unconscious one In 
the past this environment had to turn a human being into an in 
stinctive creature and in no way could facilitate a development of 
his intelligence If this happened the responsible factor was so 
cial interstimulation Incessantly changing and varying it made 
necessary an incessant effort to a new and conscious adaptation 
Through that it incessantly stimulated development of human 
intelligence weakened instinctive and automatic responses under 
mined the importance of the factor of heredity and made man 
plastic and mindful Such is the first reason why the origin and 
progress of human intelligence has been due to social mterstimu 
lation Man has lived in the largest and the most complex socie 
ties and on account of that he has become the most superior in 
intelligence in comparison with other animals The second reason 
is this An ability of discrimination or analysis is a fundamental 
function of intelligence This function is the more developed the 
more complex is the world in which man lives With an increase 
of an environment s complexity man s ability for analysis must 
increase also contrariwise he cannot adapt himself to his milieu 
Adaptation lacking he is eliminated The most complex environ 
ment is the social one and its complexity has been increasing in 
the course of history because an increase of social differentiation 

» Draghicesco D Du rSU de l indtndu dans U delermintsme social pp 121 ff 
Pans 1906 
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has been a fundamental social process Ergo, a progress of an 
analytical or discriminative ability of mind has been due to social 
intersUmulation and ta progress of social differentiation The 
former has been but a reflection of the latter The same is true 
of the synthetic ability of mind as its second fundamental func- 
tion It again ts but a reflection of a fundamental social process 
of an integration of small groups into larger and larger ones 
This social process has made necessary a parallel development of 
the synthetic ability of mind Otherwise, man again could not 
adapt himself to the environment and had to perish Thus we 
haie a complete parallelism of the progress of social differentia- 
tion and that of the analytical function of mind, the progress 
of social integration, and that of the synthetic ability of mind 
These two functions explained, the fundamental characteristics of 
a superior intelligence are accounted for Further, intellectual 
and cultural progress has been made through inventions Inven 
tion is a lucky marriage of two or more existing ideas The more 
intensive is the exchange of ideas among the members of a society, 
the greater are the chances of an invention For this reason, 
social interaction has been the source of intellectual progress 
The same is true in regard to an accumulation of know ledge and 
storing of cultural values Not being transmitted through bio 
logical heredity, cultural values could not have been accumulated 
had there not been social contact of individuals, groups, and suc- 
cessive generations Likewise, an integration of human person- 
ality, the very idea of self, and the fundamental laws or logic 
could originate only in a social environment On the other hand, 
the facts of disintegration of personality which are well known 
to psychiatrists are due mainly to the same factor of social inter 
action , to unexpected, sudden and great shocks, or a too brusque 
passage from one social milieu to another 20 

In a similar way, Draghicesco shows that neither memory, nor 
association of ideas., not even any concept and abstract generali- 
zation is explainable without the factor of social interaction, and 
its fundamental forms and characteristics The psychical proc 
esses owe their existence to, and are but the psychological reflec- 
tion of, the corresponding social processes 21 Following De 
w D raghicesco, D , op at , pp 162-190 n IM , pp 190-274- 
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Roberty, Durkheim and Simmel, he indicates that the individual 
soul is but a microscopic reflection of the social world If an 
individual is a member of antagonistic groups, his psychology 
will be full of conflicts and contradictions , if he is affiliated only 
with solidary groups, his “soul ’ will be “solidary” also An 
individual has as many different “seifs" as there are groups with 
which he is affiliated 22 From this standpoint even men of genius 
are nothing but a product of social integration They are the 
men who happened to be posted at the point of cross section or 
the focus of the mental currents of society Absorbing the domi 
nant feelings and attitudes of the masses, they combine and s> s- 
tematize them and through them they exert their influence An 
alleged irreducible originality of men of genius is due also to the 
same fact of their being at the points of the cross section of ideas, 
feelings and attitudes of the masses a Such is Draghicesco’s 
interpretation of the bio social theory 2 * 

A few years before Draghicesco and also partly under De 
Robert} 's and Durkheim's influence, J Izoulet, professor of the 
College de France, in his brilliantly written “The Modem So- 
ciety,” substantiated in detail the bto social hypothesis, and like 
Draghicesco, showed that the factor of interaction and associa- 
tion has been responsible for the evolution of organisms from 
the loner to the higher ones, and for the origin and development 
of “the social scientific, industrial, ideal and moral senses ’ in 
man 15 At the same time, G Simmel and E Durkheim m their 
works and in their own way, developed a series of theories which 
led to conclusions similar to the above, namely, that the social 
processes of differentiation and integration are correlated with 
psjchological processes of discrimination and synthesis, that the 
human mind is but a reflection of a social world and its charac 
tenstics, that the logical categories of space, time, causation, 

n Compare Sorobv, System of Sociology VoUII Chap VI Park and BtsGEss. 
tip ot. Chaps II— lit Durkheim Le dna hsm e de la nature humaine, Scttnha 
Vol XV;pp 30&-2H 

*IM, pp. 395*355- , , „ _ . _ . 4 . 

« In his later book L'tdeal crfatevr, Pans, 1912, Draghicesco tned to show tbar 
the greatest cootnbutions to culture have been made at these places and where 
and when interaction has been most intensive and manifold It has led to & 
cross-fertilization of thought In the same book be tries to show ideals as fac- 
tors in human behavior 

* Izoutet. J.LanU modern passim, and especially Livre IL 



